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‘ANNED Foods Week. That is when the canning in- 
dustry bids for the particular attention of the house- 
wife. That is when the housewife learns still more of the 
value of canned foods to her —their wholesomeness, con- 
venience, economy, year-round variety in diet. 


In promoting the sale of canned foods we share in twoways: 


Direct co-operation in Canned Foods Week promotion is 
one. The other is to furnish cans and service that will help 
in your job of packing foods the housewife will approve. 


We pledge ourselves to do our utmost to keep abreast of 
every move for increased consumption and good quality. 


Use Canned Foods Week to tell the story 
of summer's harvest all the year round 


American Can Company 


Am 
CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 


(CANCO) 
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PLAZA 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, mv. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1923-1924 


Presideni W. H. Killian. 

Vice-President, C. Burnett Torsch 

Treasurer, Leander Langrall 

Secretary, William F. Assau. 
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Tootsie Lunch 
Rolls 


THE CANNING TRADE 


From every section of the land they came,—fish-packers from 
Maine and Alaska, vegetable and fruit-packers from Maryland and 
California,—food- packers in tin and glass and packages and car- 
tons. And most of them came eventually to the ARABOL booth 
to solve their adhesive problems. 

“The labels come off our jars in cold weather”, said one pro- 
minent packer of catsup and mayonnaise whose products have a 
national reputation. ‘Can you give me a glue that will make them 
stick under a// conditions >” 

One of the largest canners in the country visited us. “We 
use varnished labels on hot cans”, he explained, “and we havn't 


been able to find a pickup glue to do the work on our machines. 
What do you recommend >” 


A well known food-packer who ships thousands of corrugated 
cartons daily came to us with his problem. “Our shipping cases 
won't stay sealed”, he complained, “and loss claims are piling up 
against us because our goods are lost or pilfered during shipment. 
Can you give us a glue that will seal our cartons tight, so they 
can’t come open until they reach our customers” > 


The above cases are representative of the various inquiries we 
received in Buffalo from manufacturers and packers in every branch 
of the food industry. In practically every case, we were able to 
furnish a guaranteed ARABOL adhesive to solve each individ- 


ual problem. 


If any proof were needed of ARABOL leadership—if any 

roof were needed of the authoritative position this organization 

holds in the entire field of adhesives—it was amply provided at the 
National Canners Convention. 


Bring your adhesive problenis to us. If you are not familiar 
with ARABOL reliability, tell us about your requirements and let 
us send you free samples. Whether you /abel by hand or ma- 
chine—on tin, glass, paper or other surfaces, or if you need glues to 
wrap your packages or seal your cartons and shipping cases, there 
is a guaranteed ARABOL ‘adhesive for every purpose,—backed 


by the reputation and resources of the largest plants of their kind in 
the world. 


New York: 110 East 42 St. 

Chicago: 111 W. Wash. St. Toronto: 13 King St. W. 
FACTORIES: at Brooklyn, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., and Brampton, Ont. 
Represented on the Pacific Coast by 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO., 

San Jose Los Angeles 


Mecca of Food-Packers 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co., 


PREPARED 
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THE KIEFER 
The machine that CATSUP F ILLER 
does better work 


, - Made with 12, 18, or 24 filling tubes; 
j and capacity 40to140 bottles a minute; en- 
ower Cosi. tirely automatic. 


This new machine, on which hundreds 
of thousands of bottles of catsup were 
packed last season, has many advantages 
which no catsup bottler can afford to over- 
look, if he wants to fill his catsup at low- 
er cost, put out a pack of better-filled 
bottles, and overcome the many troubles 
of catsup filling. 

All air is withdrawn from bottles; they 
are filled to any height desired, even level 
full; solid pack; no perceptible loss in tem- 
perature when filling. 

Will not fill broken bottles; no slop or 
waste; no open tank; nothing to take apart 
when cleaning. 


These are justa few of the important 
features of this machine. Write for full 
details. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


< MONETOR 
MARCH 23. = pEKKER 
1903. 


THISTLE” 
WASHER SEPARATOR 
HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING Co 
CREEH 


ONE PROMINENT CHERRY PACKER 


(mame on application) 


Says of the MONITOR Cherry Washer. ‘‘Its the best paying machine I ever put in. Would 
not part with it for any money. Am figuring for another for 1924.”’ 

He never put out such quality in his Cherries as this Washer makes possible. Is quality a 
factor with you? We make these machines in big blocks. Reserve yours now. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd. 


Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. Hamilton, Ont. 


KING SPRAGUE CO. 
| 353 E. 2nd. St., Los Angeles Calif. 
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TOMATO—“The Landreth” 


Price $6.00 per Pound 

The Landreth is as red as The Landreths, Red Rock and two 
weeks earlier, ripening about the time of The Earliana. 

The vine is short stemmed unusually healthy, astonishingly pro- 
ductive. The shape of the fruit is full bottomed, that is, round at 
the bottom, free from cracks, with very little cavity at the stem end. 

The Landreth Tomato is, in appearance, after the order of the 
Chalk's Jewel, but'is five days earlier, larger fruited, more productive, 
picking over a longer period, of better color, more solid, and does 
not crack. 

Its ever-bearing qualities extend the picking season at least four 
weeks, giving the grower an epportunity for greatly increased profits, 
and large pickings, before there is likelihood of being killed by the 
frost. 


VARIETIES 
Bloomsdale ........ ... $10.00 
Delaware Beauty ....... 4.00 
Landreths’ Red Rock ........ ....... 3.50 
3.00 
Chalk’s Jewel...... . 3.00 
Bonny Best ............ 3.00 
Landreths’ Ten Ton............. oe 
. 3.00 
Greater Baltimore ....... 3.00 
Royal Red............... 3.00 


Write us for prices on Peas, Beans, 
Corn, Cucumber, Beet other Seeds. for 
delivery after 1924 crop is harvested 


SPOT SEEDS 


Before buying for spot delivery 
your Alaska Peas, Beans, Corn, 
Tomato, Cucumber, Cabbage, 
Spinach, Beet, and other Seeds 
for Spring planting, let us quote 
you. We have a few Alaskas 
for spot delivery. Write us at 
any time for anything you may 


need. 


FUTURE SEEDS 


Write us what you want in 
futures of Peas, Beans, Com, 
Beet, Cucumbers or other Seeds 
and we will quote, meeting the 


prices of other Good Houses. 


We Grow 
All Varieties of Seeds 


Some Canners think that we grow nothing 
but Tomato Seed This is not correct. 
We have growing stations in the West, and 
elsewhere, under our own management, and 
we grow Peas, Beans, Corn, Cucumber and 
other Seeds. While we specialize on Toma- 
toes, to Canners, yet we grow other varieties 
and we would like orders for Peas, Beans, 
Com, and other varieties of Seeds for either 
spot or future delivery. 


D. Landreth Seed Co. 


Business Founded 1784 


BRISTOL PENNSYLVANIA 


The Oldest Seed House in America 
140 Years in the Seed Business 
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No. 116 Pea Cleaner 


Capacity equal to two viners, or 20,000 
cans per day. Highly satisfactory in 
viner shed, or for re-grading and re-clean- 
ing after large grader. 

Price, with 3-step Fan Pulleys. ....$145.000 


Net F. O. B. Saginaw 
With Variable Air Regulator, $195.00 


Canners’ Picking Table 
13 feet long, with white endless belt 26 
inches Wide, equipped with single drive 
pulley and clutch 


Net F. O. B. Saginaw 
Prices on special lengths upon application 
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Sanitary Conveyor 


This is one of the great- 
estlabor saving devices 
ever usedin a canning 
factory. It is perfect 
in operation and res- 
sults and suitable in 
any place where a con- 
veyor for peas, lima 
beans, etc., is required. 


The Buckets. are hooked to- | 
gether and therefore continu- 
ous. They are rounded in bot- 
tom and discharge perfectly. 
Built in two sizes; five inch 
buckets will carry the peas from 
two viners. 


Ten inch buckets carry the peas 
from four viners or 40,000 cans 
per day. 


Price of Conveyor, 15 feet long 
over all, with Hopper and Clutch 
Pulley as shown in cut: 

With 5 inch buckets. $125.00 
With 10 inch buckets 154.00 


Net F. O. B, Saginaw 
Complete Canning Machinery Catalog on Request 


A. T. FERRELL & COMPANY 


SAGINAW, W. S., MICHIGAN 
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The Industry's Annual Convention 


Result of Conference Committee Meetings—All Sectional Sessions interesting and , Well 
Attended—Reports of Each—Consumers’ Demands Presented—Helpful Advice 
from Experts—Meeting of the Machinery Men—the Entertainments. 


A Business--Like Report Without “‘Blarney”’ or Frills. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 


National Canners Association, Ball Room, Hotel Statler, 
Monday Morning, January 21 1924 


JAMES A. ANDERSON, President, in the Chair 


Mr. James Moore presented the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee. “I would call attention to the fact that the National 
Canners’ Association is truly an association in the handling of 
money matters, he said. “If any of you have any question as 
to how funds are raised for the Association, or for what pur- 
poses they are disbursed, all you have to do is to read Exhibits 
A and B of the printed report which has been distributed. You 
will find land and buildings listed at $55,557.86. The actual mar- 
ket value of the land and buildings of the National Canners’ 
Association is between $125,000 and $150,000. By that I mean 
the realizable cash value of that property; consequently, the net 
worth of the Association, as stated in the report, aggregates 
about $175,000, and on the basis that we gauge our own net 
worth, that should be advanced by nearly $75,000. I am frank 
to say I am carrying in my mind with considerable pride the 
belief that the net worth of the National Canners’ Association 
is today approximately a quarter of a million dollars, and I think 
that every member of the Association can review the record of 
the Association since the calamitous year of 1920 with a great 
deal of pride, and can see in the financial statement. the result 
of the wonderful work that has been done during the past year.” 


Co-operation Between the Houswives 


and the Canners 
By Mrs. Julian Heath 
President National Housewives League 


I have been privileged today to enter your conference, rep- 
resenting, as your President stated, two organizations—the Na- 
tional Housewives’ League and the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. In speaking of them, I wish that you would from the 
very beginning not look upon them at all as women’s clubs, or 
jast a women’s organization, or just some sort of social or 
philanthropic affairs, but as representing the trade and business 
of housekeeping. Therefore, I enter your conference represent- 
ing a trade the same as you gentlemen represent a trade; so, if 
you can get that into your consciousness, you will help me to 
try and put before you the things that I believe will be beneficial 
to both. 


To our credit’ there stands the establishment of public mar- 
kets, sanitary conditions everywhere. I won’t begin to tell you 
any stories about the sanitary conditions in the selling of foods. 
You remember the unsanitary conditions of years ago, the goods 
all exposed and in open packages. You could hardly sell those 
goods now. That improvement is something that the House- 
wives’ League has done. 


The City Federation of Women’s Clubs represents 385 clubs 
in Greater New York. These are organized for various purposes, 
and represent about 200,000 women. They function entirely 
through the Home Economics Committee of the City Federation. 
So you have two great bodies here today, trying to enter into 
conference with you to get some adjustment for the betterment 
of both. 


In bringing up things, however, I always have a chance to 
explain to the women that in the majority of trade organiza- 


tions they have done more good to improve their industries than 
any food laws, pure food laws, ever did. Your organization, I 
believe, has been constructive in its work, and, of course you 
have been defensive. The Housewives’ League will be defensive 
but I want the housewives of the country to know that the 
National Canners’ Association is trying to improve its industry 
and trying to improve canned foods. That is perfectly true. 


Now, what is the housewife’s objective in regard to canned 
foods ? Iam not going to say to buy more canned foods, but I 
am going to say, to use canned foods intelligently and rightly. 

at is the main thing. She must make her menus intelligently, 
and to do that she may have to buy more canned foods, but her 
main objective is to use canned foods intelligently. : 


Sometimes I wish there could be a new name for what we 
represent—home economics—not that that is not broad enough 
to take in everything we do, but that has been narrowed down 
to just cooking. If there is anything that the housewife, the 
intelligent housewife, dislikes, it is to feel she is thought of as 
nothing but a cook. What we want to do is to make house- 
keeping easier and better and to do housekeeping intelligently. 
That is the mission of the Housewives’ League. Also, we recog- 
nize that the so-called housewife’s page is not the woman’s pages 
of the papers and magazines. You and I well know that we have 
plenty enough recipes for chocolate cake, and all those things. 
In fact, we use only about one or two all through our lives. 
What we want is to have housewives’ pages—what the canned 
foods output is; what the National Canners’ Association is doing, 
etc. I read all the main papers. I read all the trade papers. 
I wish every trade paper had a housewives’ department, so that 
we could talk back to you. I have a chance to talk to you now, 
and I will do it. We should have a department in those papers.. 


Back in the days when the housewife went into the kitchen 
to prepare the foods, she knew what she had and what she was 
going to turn out. The housewife of today must know the same 
thing, and the only way she can know it is by having the maker’s 
name on the package, so that she can go to her organization 
and find out exactly how things are made. That trade-mark is 
your protection. It is your protection if you have goods of qual- 
ity. It is the only protection the housewife has, and I am hop- 
ing and I am preaching, and I know that the day will come when 
the housewife will buy nothing at all except those goods on which 
the maker is brave enough—I will say frank enough—to put up 
name. I am looking for the time when a man who puts up 
trade-marked goods will not sell his goods with a private label. 
I know that that time has to come: It is not here just now. I 
know we are all conservatively inclined to wait, but some time 
the Housewives’ League, if someone else does not, may present 
put on the label. I do not believe that that obtains only te 
foods, but to everything. I will take women’s wear. There is 
more plunder in some of the women’s wear today than in any 
other industry because the maker’s name is not on the label. 
There is more profiteering and more woste on some of those 
things because the label is not there. That must come some time. 


Now, as to that label: I am not one who believes that the 
label shall be so plain—I don’t mean clear, but plain, not fancy— 
that it will not be attractive. It was my privilege to be at a 
conference where they tried to talk about simplified containers, 
where they talked about uniform labels and packages, size, and 
all that sort of thing. I was not sympathetic, because I believe 
that the consumer has learned to know certain labels and certain 
shapes, and does not want to give it up. There is some psychol- 
ogy there, and for the good of a manufacturer he must have a 
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distinctive label and a distinctive package. 


and : You would not like 
to see all the ladies in standard clothes, and I don’t believe we 


want to standardize our packages. 
your benefit. 


We want something descriptive, not too fancy; we want the 
goods labeled as to what they are. And don’t put that all on 
in small lettering, so that the women will have to hunt for it, 
or be so tired that they won’t hunt at all. I think the time is 
coming, if you are really going to sell canned foods, that you 
must begin to put the nutritive value on your cans. That is a 
point in the right direction. Why, only yesterday I was talking 
with a lady who said she never used canned foods because they 
had no food value. Hardly a day passes that I am not asked as 
to whether the food value of canned corn is the same as fresh, 
and the same with beans. The time is coming when the nutritive 
value will be put on that can, and the housewife will not take 
the nutritive value from anyone but the packer; not from maga- 
zines or papers; it must be the packer’s responsibility. 


I was talking with a lady yesterday, and she said that the 
recipes for the use of those goods should be on the can. That 
is perfectly true. It should be on the can how best to use the 
contents. We do not need all the favorite recipes, but there 
should be one as to the best way to cook string beans. A lady 
told me that some time ago she heard her domestic say that 
she washed corn two or three times before she used it after 
taking it out of thecan. Please, Mr. Packer and Mr. Manufac- 
turer, give your own recipes as to how best to use your goods, 
and put that over to the housewife. I think that that is so very 
important. Put on your can the best way to use your kind of 
beans; how best to use your beans, your corn, your tomatoes, and 
all those things. I say that I think that is so very important. 


I would say this to you with regard to your Canned Foods 
Week: I think it is very interesting. In connection with that 
week the thing that the housewife is looking for is bargains, 
and she is inclined to look for the bargain and not for quality. 
Your money could be spent to put over constructive information, 
and tell the housewives about what the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation is doing, the work that Mr. Gorrell and all you people put 
into it. That will bring results, and you will have the interest 
of the consumer. You have a close-up of the National Canners’ 
Association. Please give that close-up view to the people. 


Another thing. you had in 1923 something about the food 
value of the pumpkin, and a lot of women would like to hear 
about it. You talked about it in convention, but the housewives 
never hear a word about it. The food value of the pumpkin is 
never put over to the consumer. 


I am telling you that for 


Then you have another item: “What the Government Is 
Doing to Help the Canners.” The housewife does not know 
what the Government is doing. The people know so very, very 
little about those things. I have quite a bunch of publicity 
which I have gathered up from time to time. I brought this 
with me, the day I left home, about the Housewives’ League 
in various parts of the country. I also had a communication 
from Australia. We have a league over there, and there they 
haxe a boycott on potatoes. I would also like to mention this, 
which will interest you, to show you how the situation is work- 
ing out. This clipping came to me from London. Our Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Victor H. Morrison, ‘is in London, and she has been 
talking about what they call tinned goods—they do not call them 
canned foods over there. This is a report which states that 
after several technical investigations as regards tinned food, 
they report that while there may be special risks of their own, 
they are not large, and are» for the main part, readily guarded 
against, and the canned foods are undoubtedly safer, etc. 


I want to tell you that the housewives themselves are alive 
to every report that comes out in regard to these things. We 
receive all kinds of inquiries, and we keep right up to date on 
all these subjects. 


I have in mind that some day there will be a producers’ and 
consumers’ service bureau, at which information will be given 
from thee producer and manufacturer to the consumer, and in- 
formation from the consumer back to that producer, so that we 
can have a real, fine producer-consumer-manufacturer confer- 
ence. At any rate, I want to make one plea: Please remember 
that the housewives and the buyers are looking not only to their 
own tables, but they do want to see that the restaurants, hotels, 
and those people buy the best goods, bearing the names of the 
makers, so that there will be So-and-So’s corn, and So-and-So’s 
beans. That is the great big dream that I am looking forward 
to—identified goods, identified down to the last minute. 
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OPENING SESSION 


National Canners Association, Ball Room, Hotel Statler, 
Monday Afternoon, January 2] 1924 


PRESIDENT JAMES A. ANDERSON in the Chair 


“America” was sung by those present. Rev. Charles D. 
Broughton, Rector of the Church of the Ascension, Buffalo, pro- 
nounced the invocation. 

_ Secretary Gorre]l then announced the Committees on Presi- 
dent’s Address and Nominations, 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


I believe it was 17 years ago in the city of Buffalo that this 
organization was formed, and Mr. George Bailey, whom we 
have the honor to have with us on the rostrum today, I might 
term the father, the first president, of this Association. 


It is a great pleasure to reflect back upon the work done— 
or, at least, I might say, started—in this city so many years 
ago, and it is a real pleasure to refer to the work that has been 
done since then. Every president in his place and in his par- 
ticular term has performed his duty nobly and well, and seemed 
to fit into that particular time to bring about the purposes and 
objects of this great Association, and the success that this Asso- 
ciation has attained today is the outgrowth of the earnest and 
untiring efforts of those splendid characters who have preceded 
me, and who have so earnestly and faithfully performed their 
duties and labors. 

We have been able to increase our membership very mate- 
rially, as you will notice from the report; the number of cases 
has increased from practically 19,000,000 cases to practically 
50,000,000 cases, and this has not been the result, ladies and 
gentlemen, of just this administration. By no means. It is 
the result mainly of the splendid labors performed by those who 
have preceded this administration, and going on, following in 
their footsteps, and following the work they have carried out, 
and the program that they have set has enabled us to put this 
Association today upon a firm foundation, on a_ businesslike 
foundation, built on that great structure which these men have 
started and have builded, and which we are completing. 


Now, I think it fit and proper that we here refer to two 
of our members who have passed to the Great Beyond—two of 
our former Presidents, Mr. Hasserot and Mr. Leitsch. You see 
here two vacant chairs surrounded by flowers, representing these 
splendid characters, and when I think of these men— pardon me 
if I should be a little sentimental—but, gentlemen, I feel that 
sometimes in our business rush and in our every-day business 
affairs we do not give enough time to sentiment. We do not 
give enough time to the real things of life, and those things 


‘that elevate us in our own organization and make us the big, 


broad. liberal-minded men and women that these two gentlemen 
were to us in their splendid character and in their service. 

A year ago at this time our mutually beloved friend, Billy 
Leitsch, was with us. How we loved him and how he loved us, 
splendid character that he was—always willing to serve, shed- 
ding a ray of sunlight wherever he went; his influence was fell. 
for greater and nobler things wherever we saw him, and to 
think of him is to drink from a fountain of fondest memories, 
-_ inspiration that leads us to greater thoughts and nobler 

eeds. 

Pardon me for reading this. This is composed as a tribute 
to that wonderful friend of ours, Billy Leitsch. The thoughts 
of him gave me the inspiration to write these few lines that I 
am going to read to you. 

(Here Mr. Anderson read his poetical tribute to W. C. 
Leitsch, as published in The Canning Trade, of February 4th, 
1924.) 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—The next speaker is Ogden S. 
Sells, who represents the Canning Machinery and Supplies As- 
sociation. 

(Mr. Sells’ excellent address, “The Other Side of the Can,’ 
was printed in The Canning Trade of February 11th.) 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—It affords me very great pleas- 
ure now to announce the next speaker, Mr. Charles P. White- 
man, President of the National Food Brokers’ Association. 

(Mr. Whiteman brought hearty greetings from the Brokers’ 
Association.) 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—It is a real pleasure to intro- 
duce the next speaker, who represents an association which we 
depend upon very largely, and which association is an absolute 
necessity and essential along the line of conveying our products 


& 
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from the original producer to the final consumer. While the 
brokers, as I have said, act as a medium between the canner 
and the distributor, you will recognize the fact that canners and 
distributors sometimes look at a certain object from a different 
viewpoint. That is often true when you come to consider the 
price of the article, and in some cases they become just a little 
bit suspicious of each other, although they are always willing 
to get together, and do finally get together, and we find them 
splendid good fellows to work with, all working to accomplish 
the same good end. 


It is a very great pleasure to me to introduce President 
Herscher, of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, with 
that smile of his which brings us all to the unity of the faith. 

(President Herscher extended greetings and an expression 
of good-will from the wholesalers.) : : 

Whereupon, at 4:00 o’clock P. M., the opening session ad- 
journed until 8:00 o’clock P. M. 


GENERAL SESSION 


National Canners Association, Ball Room, Hotel Statler, 
Monday Evening, January 21 1924 


JAMES A. ANDERSON, President, in the Chair 
(It opened with community singing) 
CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—Mr. James Moore will now 
make the report of the nominations and elections. 


MR. JAMES MOORE—The Nominating Committee pre- 
sents the following as its recommendation for the officers and 
directors of the Association for the ensuing year: 

President—Royal F. Clark, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

- First Vice-President—Robert M. Barthold, San Francisco, 
al. 
Second Vice-President—E. F. Trego, Hoopston, II. 

pe and Treasurer—Frank E. Gorrell, Washington, 


DIRECTORS. 


G. R. Garretson, Inderrieden Canning Co., Chicago, IIl. 

John L. Baxter, H. C. Baxter & Bro., Brunswick, Me. 

John E. Diament, John E. Diament Co., Cedarville, N. J. 

Lawrence A. Judd, Pearl City Fruit Co., Honolulu, T. H. 

Frank Van Camp, Van Camp Sea Food Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Frank Warren, Warren Packing Co., Portland, Ore. 

Richard Gilliam, Richard Gilliam Co., Montvale, Va. 

Clarence Turmail, Vallonia Canning Co., Vallonia, Ind. 

Harry P. Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 

Wm. A. Miskiemen, Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, IIl. 

J. Neuman Numsen, William Numsen & Son, Baltimore, Md. 

Henry S. Bird, Medomak Canning Co., Winslow Mills, Me. 

L. S. Brotherton, Bozeman Canning Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

R. F. Clark, Central Wisconsin Canneries, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

F. A. Harding, William Underwood Co., Boston, Mass. 

Roy W. Heemingway, H. C. Hemingway & Co., Syracuse, 

H. H. Hankins, William Lanning & Sons, Bridgeton, N. J. 

W. F. Rudiger, National Packing Corporation, Ogden, Utah. 

I move the adoption of the recommendation of the Nominat- 
ing Committee and election of officers and directors as proposed. 

Which motion was duly seconded. Mr. Moore was _ in- 
structed to cast a ballot for the organization, making the list 
as read effective for the following year. 

MR. Moore—I have cast the ballot. 


CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—TI have very great pleasure in 
introducing to you Mrs. Anna B. Scott, expert cooking and food 
economist of The Philadelphia North American. 


WHAT THE CONSUMERS DEMAND 


DO not wish to address you as “canners,” gentlemen. I pre- 

fer to “can” that term, and call you by your truer name— 

magic gardeners. For it is almost a matter of magic that 
you provide the kitchens of this nation with a year-round gar- 
den of all the good things grown by Nature—a garden in which 
the housewife does not even have to lean over to gather the 
vegetables or risk her limbs climbing a ladder for the fruit. 
So you are helping to banish backache as well as to make sum- 
mertime a daily season. 

I do not know what kind of wands you carry on your sleeves, 
but I do know you have transformed the pantries of this nation 
into perpetual provider of well-nigh perfect provisions, and have 
brought field, orchard and vineyard within arm’s reach of even 
the short-armed. I know you have done more than any other 
group to freshen and vitalize the food supply of the people. 
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Whatever else you may not be, you are the magicians of the 
daily menu. 

Despite my youthfulness, I have been working at the food 
problem for fifty years, and I was not among those who were 
afraid of canned foods when they first became popular. From 
the first I have appreciated not only their convenience, but their 
goodness and the wide range of delightful dishes that could be 
made from them. 

And before entering into details today, I want to say I think 
you do not fully appreciate the possibilities of your own prod- 
ucts. I say this because I have seen members of your trade 
marvel at “canned food” meals I have prepared. Yes, I have 
seen them look astonished at dishes which had all the appearance 
and flavor of those made from fresh-picked material. 

May I remind you here that the average first-class canned 
foods is superior to a large part of the so-called “fresh” fruits 
and vegetables sold in the markets? Many of the latter have 
been handled and kept for several days or even weeks, while 
your best products are picked at the moment of perfect ripeness 
and scientifically cleaned and put under seal before flavor or 
freshness have had a chance to feel the withering touch of time. 

What I am about to tell you is the fruit of experience. In 
my career as a cooking expert, which includes every phase from 
catering to a family of four to serving hundreds at a time. I 
have found canned foods the best friends of the fine, well-bal- 
anced meal; of the banquet; of the informal snack or the picnic 
luncheon. I never have found a place where they did not fit, and 
I have found them fit for any place. 

So it is a privilege as well as a pleasure to face you today 
and testify to the excellence and econemy of your products. 

Going on, Mrs. Scott recommended, among other things: 
Number of portions should be mentioned on the can; cans should 
be dated; one good recipe should be printed on each can, and 
recipe changed periodically. 

For your information I wish to state that Mrs. Scott gave 
a broadcast over the radio at Philadelphia every day during 
Canned Foods Week last year, and the North American, one of 
the greateset newspapers in the United States, gave us a splen- 
did editorial each day, and Mrs. Scott represents that splendid 
newspaper. I think it is fitting and proper that we should make 
mention of this fact in her presence here, and we appreciate it 
very much. 

The next speaker really needs no introduction, because we 
all know him too well, Mr. McLaurin, president of the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


President McLaurin Entertains. 


Out in the lobby this afternoon a gentleman asked me what 
I was going to talk about, and I told him that I did not know, 
that it depended entirely upon what sort of an audience I met 
with, and, indeed, whether I had any audience at all. It is 
pretty difficult, I think for a man who does not know how to 
write a speech, and before I get through I am sure you will 
all wish I had done so; but not being able to write n ad- 
dress, it becomes necessary to do the next best thing, to get 
away with it, and that is to come here and stand up and look into 
the faces of a lot of people, study them a little bit and try to 
decide just who they are and where they come from and what 
they are thinking about, and then light out and talk a Ititle bit. 

Now I was delighted, Mr. President, as I sat here on this 
platform and looked out at this audience to find that it was 
really pretty well sprinkled with the ladies, God bless them. I 
don’t know how you feel about it, but when I get on the platform 
and talk to a bunch of sober-faced men they all look alike to me. 
When I get up before a hundred or a thousand and look at them,, 
I cannot tell one from another, but as soon as I see the ladies 
sprinkled around it gets up a fellow’s inspiration and gets him 
talking, and he finds something to talk about. Of course, that 
means that I love the ladies. Even my wife accuses me of that. 
The minute I get home from one of these long tripe and I start 
in to unload something on her, she says: “Wait a minute. Now 
tell me about that lady you met on the sleeper. I want to know 
all about her first.’ (Laughter.) 

(Mr. McLaurin talked most interestingly, in an impromptu 
manner, for nearly one hour, touching business and politics, and 
held his audience as only he can do.) 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—We will now have the report of 
the Comittee on Containers, by Dr. Elwell. 

Following President McLaurin, the chairman called upon 
Mr. Philip A. De Puyt, of Rochester, N. Y., president of the Na- 
tional Retail Grocers’ Association, and he made an excellent busi- 
ness address. : 


Dr. Elwell’s important paper withheld. 
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CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—Dr Elwell, you need not fear 
but what we will back up this proposition and find out where we 
are at. All we want is what is right and just, and we are going 
to have it because it is right and just. And again I thank your 
committee for the splendid work you have done and the report 
that has been given. 

(Whereupon the general session adjourned until Friday, 
January 25, 1924, at 10 o’clock A. M.). 


TOMATO SECTION 
Ball Room, Hotel Statler, Tuesday January 22 1924 


George E. Diament, Cedarville, N. J., chairman, presiding. 
Richard Stringham, Woods Cross, Utah, Secretary. 


THE CHAIRMAN—I will appoint as a nominating com- 
mittee the following: : 

Mr. Wallace Roberts, of New Jersey, Chairman. 

Mr. Burt Powers, of Indiana. 

Mr. Walter O. Hoffecker, of Delaware. 


The Chairman Reports. 


During the past year the Tomato Section has held one meet- 
ing, that is since the Atlantic City Convention. That meeting 
was held in Baltimore at the time of the Tri-State Packers As- 
sociation meeting in May, and at that meeting there was some 
discussion about the falling off in consumption of canned to- 
matoes. I would recommend that every canner, this year es- 
pecially, be very careful to keep an accurate cost of packing to- 
matoes. Raw products are increasing, cans and cases will prob- 
ably cost us more money this year, and it certainly is very im- 
portant we should know what our goods are going to cost us, So 
that we can sell them at a profit. : 

In the last few days we have all received a report from the 
National Canners’ Association of the packing of tomatoes during 
the past year. I do not know whether any of you have stopped 
to analyze that report or not, but it seems to me it is worth while 
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to stop for a moment and analyze that report. The report calls 
for 14,672,000 cases of tomatoes. That is, all sizes reduced to 
three. This pack has been exceeded only three times since the 
National Canners Association has been gathering statistics. 
That was in the years 1914, 1917 and 1918. The last two years, 
1917 and 1918, were the war years, and in those years the Gov- 
ernment required a great many tomatoes. Now, take it for the 
six pre-war years, the average pack was 11,600,000 cases. For 
the five war years, counting 1914 to 1918 as the war years, when 
the war started in Europe—of course, we were not in the war 
during all that time—but for the five war years the average was 
13,500,000 cases, and for the five post war years it is 10,500,000 
cases. Now, compare these figures with the pack of last year, 
and it shows us we must not fool ourselves into thinking that the 
consumption of canned tomatoes is going to warrant a pack of 
15,000,000 or 18,000,000 cases this year. If we do, if we go into 
this and make up a pack of 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 cases, we 
certainly are going to see some very low prices for them next 
fall, and some of us are going to stand a chance to take a loss 
on some of the tomatoes that we pack. 

Of course, there is one thing that we want to have as our 
watchword, and that is “QUALITY,” and if we pack quality 
tomatoes we certainly can get clear of a larger pack of quality 
tomatoes than we can a pack of ordinary tomatoes. 

The first speaker on the program needs no introduction 
whatever to this audience. He is known probably by nearly 
every canner in the room. It gives me great pleasure to present 
Dr. Bigelow now, of the National Canners Laboratory at Wash- 
ington, D. C., who will address us. 

(Dr. Bigelow requested that his remarks be not taken down, 
and that he would send copy later. His address will, therefore, 
appear in another issue.) 


We are indebted to Mr. Frank Hundley, who is going to 
take the place of Mr. John S. Souder on the program. He will 
speak on “Tomato Products in Indiana.” Mr. Hundley is vice- 
president of the Indiana Packers’ Association. It gives me great 
pleasure now to introduce Mr. Hundley. 


Tomato Products In Indiana 


By F. M. Hundley 


NDIANA is becoming one of the foremost tomato-producing 
States. If you do not believe it, just drop over to Elwood, 
Ind., and get in touch with their officials, and they will soon 
tell you that the farmers in Indiana grow practically all the 
tomatoes of the United States, and they believe it so strong that 
they are only asking the packers to increase the price 50 per 
cent for tomatoes during the season of 1924, and they have gone 
so far as to threaten to destroy crops, spot growers, and do 
many other things to those who would dare to grow tomatoes 
for less than the price they ask. They further intend to con- 
tract the acreage themselves, and re-sell same to the packers, 
and, after deducting their commission, they propose to distrib- 
ute what is left to the growers themselves. They have a plan 
to compel the canner, if possible, to do something that is con- 
trary to free American government, and if the Indiana canners 
submit to this movement, the packers from other States will 
soon have no competition from Indiana. 

Indiana does have the soil, climate and many other things 
that makes it rank high as a tomato-producing State; in fact, 
it is a well-known fact that tomatoes in Indiana have more 
nearly approached the correct amount of citric acid, salt and 
sugar than any other section of the country, and with the ordi- 
nary season we will get a very excellent color. But I think 1 
would be safe in saying that if the Indiana tomato is short on 
any one thing it would be salt, and we feel that a little salt 
added to each can of the tomatoes makes a wonderful improve- 
ment in the taste, and the first impression the buyer or the 
housewife gets of the goods is satisfactory, if he or she tastes 
them. I would not have packers from other States believe that 
all is sunshine in Indiana with the packer, because he has his 
griefs as well as all other packers. His worse enemy is possibly 
the frost in the spring and frost in the fall, and next to that is 
his everlasting battle with mold and bacteria. 


I think one of the greatest steps that has been taken in the 
tomato-products business in Indiana has been the work done by 
the Purdue University on tomato-seed improvement, in which 
they have been engaged with untiring energy for the past five 
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years, with the result that the seed is wanted by all packers, 
and orders this year for thousands of pounds had to be refused 
from all parts of the United States. In the beginning they 
selected the best strain of Greater Baltimore seed that could 
be obtained, but this was found to be very badly mixed with 
cherry, pink and many other types of tomatoes. They have now 
developed this strain of Greater Baltimore seed until, from a 
selection of 30 plants in 1920, they produced seed for 1921 that 
made 22.19 tons per acre, and each year has shown a very de- 
cided improvement on the yield over their test plots. They are 
continuing their efforts on this line by making crosses to still 
further increase the yields, rather than to allow them to decline, 
which would be the natural result if work was not done along 
this line. 

They are also trying to determine some cause for blossom 
end rot, and if possible to stop this damaging factor in the 
tomato business in our State. However discouraging it may be, 
the experiments have disclosed that-this disease is more largely 
prevalent in the larger types of tomatoes, and that smaller types 
are bothered with this disease less. They have also discovered 
that this factor is related, to a great extent, to the shape of the 
tomatoes, and that the pointed fruits are less susceptible to this 
disease than the flattened types. Purdue tells us it will be at 
least two years before anything definite can be worked out along 
this line. They have also been working upon color, which, of 
course, is to be desired by every canner, and they have found 
that color is not dependent upon certain kinds of fertilizer, such 
as nitrogen, phosphorus or potassium, but upon the application 
of such fertilizer as was needed by a particular soil for the best 
growth. If interested in this phase of their work, write for 
Bulletin 259 for fertilizer recommendations. It has been found 


that a good red color is best developed at temperatures ranging 
from 68 degrees F. to 85 degrees F. 

Purdue is now producing a wilt-resistant strain of Greater 
Baltimore seed which they claim they can furnish us in abund- 
ance in another year; however, the wilt has not bothered In- 
diana much up to this time. On account of the early frost of 
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SALT OF QUALITY 


‘*Gives The Flavor-—— You Favor.’’ 


: CHEMICAL and analytical tests have proved 
Made Specially For You in Set coming. 


FRANKLIN CANNERS A A generous sample is yours for the asking. A 


free trial will convince you that it is pure and 
Made from a selected liquor for economical to use. 


the Canning Trade. Produces 
a water white syrup, strong 
enough to assist in preventing Order Your Sample of KERR’S 
fermentation. Heat doesn’t affect el Special Canners Salt Today. 
its color. 


|| Alexander Kerr, Bro. & Co. Inc. 


‘A Franklin Cane Sugar for every use’’ 
Refineries: PIFFARD,N. Y. 


Baltimore Philadelphia 


1924 MODEL 
HANSEN PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


1—AIl undesirable features of the old Hansen have been eliminated. 


2—It has only one-half the gears, one-half the shafts, one-half the clutches, 
one-third the brackets or supports, and occupies only about one-half the floor 
space of any other filler on the market. 


3—It has no brine tank, no float valve, no stuffing boxes, no hopper agitator 
and no funnel rubber. 


4—It has eliminated all waste, for it is impossible to overflow the can. It has 
no brine tank to overflow. It stops automatically in case the cans fail to 
reach the filler. The mixing head and plates are entirely enclosed, making 
it impossible for brine to escape should the plates become damaged or cut. 


5—It is the only filler that complies with the laws of sanitation, because it can be taken apart and really clean- 


ed. Besides, the brine isnot exposed in any way to flies or dirt, because the briner encloses the brine instead 
of being surrounded by brine in an open tank. 


Send for Catalog and Complete Information. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, 
Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 
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1923 it was impossible to get any yield tests, but records have 
shown a very decided increase over the best seedsmen types of 
seed used. We canners in Indiana feel very grateful for the 
work of Purdue, and in addition to all this work they are con- 
ducting short courses on the canners’ problems, such as produc- 
tion of tomatoes, power-plant problems, tomato-pulp manufac- 
turing, general manufacturing problems, processing tomatoes, 
closing-machine demonstrations, and many other very vital mat- 
ters with the canner. 

Indiana canners are proud of their products for the most 
part, and believe in their goods, and for that reason they stand 
back of their goods until they reach the consumer, if necessary, 
and for that reason are 100 per cent back of the warehouse plan 
as the best means of adjusting losses on claims for swells, and 
believe that canners all over the United States should back the 
National Canners’ Association in this step forward. 

Indiana canners, like all other persons, are liable to make 
mistakes in manufacturing, but they would like to prevent the 
mistakes being passed on to the consumer, and thereby creating 
prejudice against the industry as a whole, and, further, they 
think the warehouse plan gives them an opportunity to determine 
the cause of their trouble, and in that way have an opportunity 
to correct the mistake that was made, and create a greater de- 
sire for canned foods on the part of the final consumer. 

Indiana canners have confidence in the industry, and believe 
that it is only in its infancy, and that many uses may yet be 
found for tomato products which have not yet been thought of, 
and that many of these uses may be disclosed by the untiring 
efforts of some of the progressive canners and the efforts of the 
Research Laboratory of the National Canners’ Association. 

Some of the machinery men opened the eyes of the canners 
by making what is supposed to be a very stimulating wine from 
tomatoes. Possibly some of you canners know about it. I also 
had a superintendent at one time who found, to his surprise, 
that he could make a beverage that would outclass the present- 
day “White Mule,” and would not kill you, either, but he found, 
with the group of labor that he had, it would be best not to tell 
anyone how he conducted this experiment; so it remains a secret. 
But, really, I think the tomato has many medicinal properties, 
and that it is possible that something along that line may be 
developed soon. 

When the little infant, who is just beginning to eat, relishes 
the tomato so well, and the Government, since and during the 
war, recommends it in the rations of the soldiers and sailors, I 
somehow think it has some properties and possibilities that are 
yet undeveloped. j 

A large percent of the Indiana packers have modern factory 
buildings and warehouses, well lighted, ventilated and sanitary. 
Of course, we have plenty of room for improvement. I think 
where most packers of the whole country fail is in their washing 
systems and water supplies. A canning factory without an 
abundant supply of good, clean water is as useless as a sea- 
going vessel on dry land, and, of course, an abundant supply of 
water without the proper equipment to apply same to the toma- 
toes is useless. We Indiana canners had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to find this out during the season of 1923, when the soil, 
on account of the very wet weather, adhered very tightly to the 
skins of the tomatoes, and while we might get by with a low 
mold count, we still would not have the kind of a product we 
should have to sell to the very best buyers in the country. The 
very best washing systems are none too good. 


I think the canning industry, as a whole, should try to im- 
prove the factory conditions and surroundings, until they would 
be pleased to have the most fashionable lady step in and see 
how the goods that she would later purchase were produced. 

Quality counts. This is the only thing that will ever bring 
the consumption of canned tomatoes up to the point where there 
will be no danger of overproduction. I do not believe it is fair 
to the industry, as a whole, to permit canners to pack tomatoes 
in puree made from skins and cores, and put them on the mar- 
ket, and when the prices are quoted that product has a depress- 
ing effect on tomatoes everywhere, as well as creating a bad 
influence with the housewife. I think one of the hardest factors 
to overcome now in the production of quality canned tomatoes is 
the labor situation. Since the war labor has become very hard 
to control, and even the women have become so independent that 
it is almost impossible to get them to peel tomatoes as well as 
they would wish to have them done for themselves, if they were 
buying them off the counter. It does not make any difference 
about the amount they are paid; in fact, the more they are paid, 
the more careless and independent they become. 

Indiana has the soil and many other natural conditions for 
quality, but is short on labor. As one large manufacturer said 
when driving through the country: “Every farm should have 
tomatoes growing, but we do not have the labor to care for them. 
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It is a shame you do not have some of our labor, or we have 
some of your good Indiana soil.” 

Iam very much afraid the large buyers of tomato products 
are too much interested in price rather than in quality, and in 
making future purchases they try to grind the packer down to 
a price where he is unable to furnish the quality that he should 
furnish, and please every customer who purchases. We find the 
chain stores are getting to be the great avenues of distribution 
of all kinds of tomato products, and mostly find they are very 
close buyers; but it seems to me it would be far better if the 
buyer for these institutions would sit down with some good 
packer who knows his costs and figure out just what he should 
pay for these goods and leave the packer a reasonable profit. 
I sometimes think one of the great troubles with the packers, 
as a whole, is the fact that they leave their selling too much to 
their brokers, whose interest centers in the sale only, and I am 
not saying anything against the broker, but what I am trying 
to say is that it is the duty of the packer to make the personal 
acquaintance of a number of the largest buyers with whom they 
are dealing. I like very much the method of handling of pur- 
chases of some of the largest buyers of certain kinds of tomato 
products, because the packer is permitted to make the personal 
acquaintance of the purchasing agent who usually is well posted 
on many phases of the manufacturing of tomato products, and 
in that way the packer learns a great many very valuable facts 
in the handling of his industry. I admire the purchasing agent 
who is willing to tell the packer his defects, and I also admire 
the packer who is progressive enough to get all the information 
out of such individuals as he can, and then apply them to his 
own industry. 

Indiana is a Quality State on tomato products rather than 
a quantity State. We Hoosiers like to think of our State as a 
quality State on tomato products rather than a quantity State, 
for, in fact, when we compare our record of production along 
with that of Maryland, Delaware or California, and especially 
that of Maryland, we can hardly imagine that we are to be 
considered from a quantity standpoint, while I believe in India- 
na, in proportion to their production of raw tomatoes, packers 
do pack more diversified lines and greater quantities in propor- 
tion than such States as Maryland or California; but the thing 
that Hoosiers are proud of is their quality of canned toma- 
toes. There certainly is some reason why the Indiana tomato 
commands a better price in all markets than many other toma- 
toes which are packed by well-known and old-experienced pack- 
ers, and I think it is because the tomato itself is a little better, 
and the Indiana packer has worked to make the raw product 
better, and, for the most part, his efforts have been to make a 
finished product that would be excelled by none. 

We Indiana canners can neither break nor make the market 
by the goods we produce, because our quantity is not sufficient, 
and I should think Indiana tomatoes would have an uplifting 
influence on the market prices on account of the fact that they 
are almost always quite a little higher than prices named by 
other States. I find that since records have been kept in 1908 
that the good old Hoosier State has produced less than 7 per cent 
of the canned tomatoes produced in the United States. and the 
State of Maryland has produced from 25 to 40 per cent annually 
of all the canned tomatoes produced in the United States. 

Indiana, on account of the excellent flavor of her tomato, 
the good color and the well-balanced proportions of acidity, sugar 
and salt, is rapidly coming to the front as a pulp-producing State 
for some of the largest buyers of the country, and I think there 
is but one thing for the Indiana canners to do to hold this trade, 
which is a good business for them on account of the shortage 
of labor, is to get prepared to handle these tomatoes as rapidly 
as they come in and properly sort and wash them and keep all! 
parts of the machinery in the most sanitary condition possible, 
and the good buyers will continue to come to Indiana to fill a 
large part of their requirements. The very things that I am 
mentioning here we are applying more strenuously this year at 
all our factories than we ever have. Further, if we have a tomato 
crop, we expect to grade them so that the grower will know that 
they have been graded and so that the buyer and the consumer 
as well will know that he is getting nothing but the cleanest 
of food, and, of course, above everything else. so that the Hoosier 
canners can lie down to pleasant dreams rather than lay awake 
wondering how high the count will be. 

A great part of this problem lays with the farmer who pro- 
duces the raw product, because if he could be compelled to bring 
you the proper type of raw product, most packers would handle 
it under such sanitary conditions that it could be nothing less 
than excellent. Personally I would be much in favor of some 
system of grading tomatoes whereby the Federal Food and Drugs 
Department would do the grading with the farmer rather than 
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molest the goods after they are scattered all over the whole 
country, and, personally, so far as our company is concerned, 
we would be willing to pay for this service if it could be done 
in all of Indiana, or, better still, throughout the country. Every 
form of inspection of foods has been at the wrong end, and, in 
my humble opinion, we will never reach the point of perfection 
that we all desire to reach until we place the inspection where 
it belongs—on the raw product. 

After that, if a packer has a dirty, filthy plant, or does not 
clean and keep his equipment in sanitary condition, then it is 
time to work on the packer. The Government does not inspect 
meat itself for cholera hogs, but they inspect the hogs when they 
arrive, before the packer has placed his money in them, and so 
should they handle tomatoes likewise. 

I presume the problems that I am here discussing are more 
easily controlled in States where they raise their tomatoes under 
irrigation, or where the weather is not so changeable as it is in 
Indiana, but since the Government does recognize the wisdom of 
inspection of dairy cattle for tuberculosis, the hog for cholera 
and many other diseases, the tomato products after being pur- 
chased and finished for bacteria, yeasts spores and mold, I am 
unable to see why it is not time for them to increase the force 
of inspectors and put their efforts where they properly belong— 
on the raw product. Very few farmers would think of attempt- 
ing to sell rotten apples, moldy wheat, corn or oats, yet the same 
fellow will bring you anything that will hang in a tomato crate, 
and get very angry at the packer if he refuses to accept same, 
and really thinks he is acting on his rights to do so. 

The National Canners’ Association has made some wonderful 
strides in all departments of its work, and I think if we, as 
canners, would co-operate with the National Canners’ Association 
more closely and be willing to discuss our views on the matter 
of the handling of tomato products, and the inspection of same, 
something could be worked out that would be for the interests 
of both the packer and consumer. I have never been very heart- 
ily in favor of the system of inspection of canned foods hereto- 
fore proposed, because it commences at the wrong point; but if 
it commenced with the producer of the raw product, the troubles 
from there on would be very easily controlled. 

We cannot expect the National Canners’ Association officials 
to get our viewpoint of these matters, and see all things as the 
canner himself sees them, unless we enter into the discussion 
of matters with them. It is not right now, and never has been, 
for the canner to accept damaged, bursted, decayed, under-ripe, 
over-ripe or otherwise damaged tomatoes from the farmer; but 
any system. of inspection that has ever been introduced leaves 
the matter legal so far as the grower is concerned, and so long 
as he thinks there is some possibility of his getting by with it, 
he will continue. But just as soon as you put some authority 
back of the matter, the practice will be discontinued. Some 
say if the grower’s load is not good, send him back home witli 
it; others say dock him for the exact amount of bad tomatoes 
in the load, as determined by an inspection of several crates; 
but I say both methods are wrong, but possibly all that can be 
done under the present conditions. 

THE CHAIRMAN—I believe we have Mr. Radebaugh here 
now, and we will have him as our next speaker. As [ told you 
before, Mr. Radebaugh is the county agricultural agent for 
Cecil county, Md. He has done a great deal of work down there 
in growing tomato plants, and he is going to tel! us now how 
to do it. (Appiause.) : 

(Mr. Rodebaugh explained his plant bed methods as he did 
recently at the Tri-State meeting, making, as he said, the same 
address on this occasion.) 


THE CHAIRMAN—I am quite sure that Mr. Radebaugh 
is doing a great work in Maryland, and we members of the Tri- 
State Packers’ Association feel that he is on the right track in 
the growing of tomato plants. I think that he has given us 
some very good data this morning, so that we can all go home 
and use it to our advantage. 


Mr. Hauck just arrived in the city, and you will now ask 
him to give us his addres on “Raw Stock Standardization.” It 
gives me great pleasure to present Mr. Charles W. Hauck, In- 
vestigator in Marketing, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

(Mr. Hauck again explained the Government’s efforts to 
formulate standards for raw products bought by the canners. 
His plan is not different to that explained before the Western 
Canners’ Association last fall, or again before the Tri-State 
Packers’ Convention in December, both of which addresses were 
reproduced in The Canning Trade.) 

THE CHAIRMAN—There is no doubt but what we all buy 
tomatoes at times under a standard price that are not worth 
the standard price, and if some method, some means could be 
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devised whereby we could pay for value received, it certainly 
would be a great benefit, it seems to me, to the canning industry, 
because some farmers will take advantage on a flat price and 
put everything in to the canner and expect him to accept it. 
I am sure we all enjoyed the paper that Mr. Hauck read to us 
this morning, and I hope we will all be benefited by it. 

_ MR. McKINNEY, California—May I ask, Mr. Chairman, 
in regard to the proposed standards, whether the purpose event- 
ually is to make them compulsory, or whether they are merely 
a helpful effort to accomplish progress in those directions where 
it can be accomplished, a better receiving system? 

MR. HAUCK—We have not in mind at all ever making the 
grades compulsory. We expect to follow the same practice and 
procedure in the use of grades for cannery products that we have 
before with the grading of fresh fruits and vegetables. In no 
case are those compulsory. They are entirely optional with the 
buyers and the sellers. If a man is buying potatoes in New 
York, for instance, and wants to buy on the United States stand- 
ard, he has something definite he can buy on, and knows that 
he can expect to receive when he specifies United States No. 1 
potatoes whether he buys them from Maine or Michigan or any 
other State. He may, if he likes, buy them just like he used 


to do 10 years ago, without any definite standard at all. That is 
his option. 


THE ELECTION 

MR. ROBERTS—I have asked Mr. Hoffecker to make the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 

MR. HOFFECKER—Your committee were entirely unani- 
mous in their selections, and beg to recommend and report to 
this convention the name of Elliott O. Grosvenor, of Paoli, Ind., 
of the Tomato Products Co., for Chairman of the Tomato Sec- 
tion, and Mr. William E. Silver, of Aberdeen, Md., as Secretary 
of the Tomato Section; and in order to get the matter thoroughly 
before the Convention, Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the 
report of the Committee. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Adjourned. 


The Model Kitchen and Dine Tein at the Canned Foods Exhibit, Buffalo. 
PUMPKIN SECTION | 


Iroquois Room, Hotel Statler, Tuesday January 22 1922 


Mr. E. S. Thorne, Geneva, N. Y., Chairman, presiding 


THE CHAIRMAN—This Section, I believe, is the youngest 
of the family, and all I can do is to report that it is healthy 
and growing. The activities of this Section have not been very 
numerous during the past year, and the duties of the chairman 
have not been at all onerous. The Section is interested, of 
course, in all the general activities of the Association, and they 
are deeply interested in many of them. 

There are one or two definite recommendations that I would 
like to make. First, that the use of the No. 3 cans be discon- 
tinued and No. 2% cans be used instead. It is not economical 
to use two sizes so nearly alike, and the No. 8 fills no require- 
ments that I know of that cannot be just as well filled by the 2%. 

The Chairman would also recommend that this Section be 
enlarged to take in other vegetables that do not now have an 
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entire Section devoted to them, like spinach, asparagus, rhubarb 
and so forth. Those recommendations can be taken up later. 

_It is usual, I think, to appoint a nominating committee, and 
I will appoint as such committee Mr. Cannon, of Delaware; Mr. 
Hill, of Iowa, and Mr. Mitchell, of Illinois, to report before the 
close of this meeting. I think it is usual in the Sections to 
nominate both secretary and chairman. 

THE CHAIRMAN—The first on the program this morning 
we will have the pleasure of listening to Mr. Herrington. 


“ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD PUMPKIN PACK” 


BELIEVE there is no product which we pack that I have 

given more study to and entered upon the packing of with 

more fear and trembling than I did that of pumpkin. I had 
seen so-much poor-quality-packed pumpkin that I came to the 
conclusion that most packers did not know how to pack it. 

I would then put at the head of the list of essentials first a 
good packer. By that I mean a packer who knows how, and 
knows quality when he sees it, and one who knows what he is 
going to do before he does it. 

The experimenting of packing certain products covering 
a period of three or four years has cost canners a considerable 
amount of money. 

The time was when the canning business was in its experi- 
mental stage, but that time has long passed. Knowing what we 
are going te do before we do it is a great deal better than know- 
ing what we have done after we have spoiled a good pack, or 
made standards, when we should have had fancies. 

I have seen packers get good raw products and then let some 
“flunkey” at forty cents an hour, who pretended he knew, put 
up their entire pack of pumpkin, and never cut a can until they 
were all through. They got what they paid for. 

We are prone to do too much by guess, or we let “George” 
do it, and pay him forty cents an hour. 

That is what you call “skilled labor,” skilled in the art (7?) 
of making standards or substandards out of what should have 
been fancy. 

The experimenting on our products should be done in our 
laboratories, either our individual ones or the National Canners’. 

There is a lot of valuable information in our Washington 
office, if we ask for it, but ask for it before we are ready to 
use it. 

I would put second on my list of essentials a good enamel- 
lined can. 

We all know, or should know, that there is something in the 
composition of pumpkin which makes it very severe in its action 
on the ordinary tin container. 

Just what constituent is responsible for this action cannot 
be stated, but all pumpkin with a varying degree of rapidity 
removes the tin coating almost completely. 

This matter was the subject of very exhaustive study by a 
technical committee representing the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, American Sheet and Tin Plate Company and the American 
Can Company as far back as 1915. 

They packed pumpkin grown in several States in cans made 
from plate with a wide range of coating, and in all cases the 
result was the same—the tin was removed from the inside of the 
can and became a part of the contents. 

While salts of tin are not toxic, yet the absorption of tin 
by canned pumpkin is extremely important in its effect on the 
appearance of a can and contents. Since the detining process 
cannot be prevented by a heavier coating of tin, it is imperative 
where the pumpkin is to be fancy. 

The third essential, therefore, would be a good raw product. 
In this there will naturally be a variance of opinion as to the 
best variety of pumpkin to use. I am not prepared to say what 
variety is the best. 

There are so many good varieties that what I might think 
is the best would, in another packer’s opinion, not be the best. 
My experience has been that the blending of two or more varie- 
ties is better than the using of one variety. 

Also avoid the using of partially green or immature pump- 
kins which the farmer will always bring in unless carefully 
checked up, and which your employeees will use unless carefully 
watched. 

THE CHAIRMAN—We will next have the pleasure of lis- 
tening to Dr. W. D. Bigelow. (Dr. Bigelow’s address on “Pump- 
kin” will be published later.) 

MR. CANNON—Have you found that the higher tempera- 
tures that you suggest here have a tendency to eliminate any 
possibility of flat sours? 

DR. BIGELOW—Yes, although with pumpkin, as with corn, 
though to a less extent, it is of vital importance that the product 
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be absolutely cold before it is stocked solid in the warehouse. 
Now, with the large cans especially it is hardiy practicable to 
make sure of that in your cooling bath. It is best to leave space 
in your warehouse or put them, as you do, I think, in rows until 
they cool, or narrow stacks, and then put them in the warehouse, 
necessitating a second handling. But I say the higher temper- 
atures are a safeguard against flat sours. 


MR. MITCHELL—One question that was mentioned, and 
that is on the enameling of the cans. 


DR. BIGELOW—There are several enamels used. I really 
think in using these high temperatures and long cooks every 
packer should cook a small, experimental pack first and see what 
he is doing to his enamel; see if the enamel does impart a glaze. 
It is certainly a severe test on the enamel to give any such 
cook as this. We know that it would make corn inedible. 


THE CHAIRMAN—We will now have the pleasure of hear- 
ing from Mr. C. G. Woodbury. 


(Published in The Canning Trade ot Feb’y 11, 1924) 


THE CHAIRMAN—I hoped we could have a little discus- 
sion of the recommendations made by the Chair. For the bene- 
fit of those who did not come in until later, I will say the first 
was that the 2% can be used instead of the No. 3, and the sec- 
ond, that it be recommended that this Section include some of 
the other minor vegetables. I should like now to add a third, 
that the use of the enamel! lined can be recommended. 


MR. CANNON—May I ask, in the adoption of the No. 2% 
can being recommended for other articles where No. 3 can has 
been generally used? 


THE CHAIRMAN—In New York State, at the recent meet- 
ing of the State Association, they passed a resolution recom- 
mending the adoption of the 2% can for all purposes for which 
the No. 8 can is now used in New York State. That would be 
pumpkin, squash, tomatoes, beets, rhubard and sauerkraut. Of 
course, they do not expect it is going to be done all at once, but 
I think a good many of the canners in New York State are not 
going to quote the No. 3 this year. I know several of them are 
not. 


MR. DICKINSON—We have found in our own home, and 
I have heard other housekeepers make the same statement, that 
the No. 2% can holds just enough for two large, fat pies, just 
the kind we like. The No. 3 will make two good pies and some 
over, but not enough for three good big ones, and inasmuch as 
it is going to help the consumption of our product if we get the 
very finest result as it goes on the consumers’ table, I think we 
ought to push the 2% can that will make two big, fat pies. 

I move that this section recommend to the trade that in the 
future we use the No. 2% can in preference to the No. 8. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


MR. MITCHELL—I move that the resolution as to the use 
of enamel-lined cans be adopted by this section. 
The motion was carried. 


THE CHAIRMAN—We will have the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, Mr. Cannon, Chairman. 


THE ELECTION 


MR. CANNON—Your Nominating Committee wishes to re- 
commend the following names for election: For chairman we 
nominate Mr. Merritt Green, of Marshalltown Canning Co., and 
for secretary Mr. Benjamin A. Nott, of the firm of W. R. Roach 
& Co., of Grand Rapids. These are the only two nominations 
that are required to be made. 

Motion seconded and carried, whereupon the meeting ad- 
journed. 


BEANS SECTION 
Chinese Room, Hotel Statler, Tuesday January 22 1924 


Evan Reicheldorfer, Chillicothe, Chairman, Wax and Green 
Bean Section. 

Steuart Hemingway, Syracuse, N. Y., Secretary. 

Merritt Greene, Jr., Marshalltown, Iowa, Chairman, Baked 
Bean Section. 

Evan Reicheldorfer, Chillicothe, Ohio, Secretary. 


CHAIRMAN REICHELDORFER—The first address on the 
program is on the subject of “The Growing of String Beans,” by 
Mr. C. H. Sears, of Chillicothe. 
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The’ Growing of String Beans 
Sears & Nicholls Chilliothe, Ohio. 


upon agriculture. This is, no doubt, an acceptable propo- 

sition, but it would perhaps be more nearly the truth to say 
that agriculture is a fundamental part of the canning industry. 
The canner, therefore, should thoroughly familiarize himself 
with the agricultural requirements for any given crop, and even 
the technique of culture, harvesting, etc. 


The growing of string beans has become an ever greater 
and greater problem for the canner because of the lack of help 
in the rural communities and the dislike of what help is avail- 
able to bend their backs in harvesting the beans. Whatever 
acreage is secured, however, should be made to yield the maxi- 
mum tonnage in which the following suggestions may be of 
some value: 

There is an impression in some quarters that string beans 
will grow almost anywhere, and even where other crops will not 
grow. This is a mistake. String beans need just as careful 
attention to the selection of soil, plant food and culture as any 
other crop. The string bean is a legume, and with proper in- 
oculation will require but little nitrogen, although there must 
be plant growth sufficient to carry a maximum crop. The de- 
mand for potash seems to be light for this crop, but it must 
have an abundance of phosphate. The element of phosphate is 
what determines the number of blooms, the number of pods and 
the number of seed units in the pods. Therefore, it largely de- 
termines the length of the pods. In the Middle West practically 
all the land is deficient in this element, but usually well supplied 
with potash. Many growers make a mistake in supplying the 
bean crop with too much nitrogen, causing too much vine, so 
much so that the producing blooms are shaded to the detriment 
of the crop. As in all other crops, the one food element which 
is shorest will limit the crop to that tlement. 

Many growers depend upon manure, thinking it the perfect 
and ideal kind of plant food. This is very, very far from the 
truth, especially for string beans. Ordinarily manure will ana- 
lyze about 10-2-8, and I submit that 2 per cent of phosphate is 
not enough to grow anything, let alone string beans. You must, 
therefore, balance up your manure with phosphorus and, per- 
haps. some potash, so that the plant food in the soil will stand 
ne — 2-10-8 or 2-16-8, instead of the manure analysis 
of 10-2-8. 

Beans should be planted in rows wide enough apart so that 
cultivation can be done easily and effectively. I do not recom- 
mend regular drilling in the row as the best method of planting. 
If possible, put about two beans in a hill and place the hills from 
8 to 12 inches apart. This permits the light and air to sur- 
round the beans and the entire crop is more easily secured by 
the pickers. 


An excellent method to follow to conserve the moisture in 
the soil and to encourage the plants to take on additional sup- 
plies of plant food is to stir the surface of the ground frequently 
during the picking season. In fact, a shallow cultivation right 
after each picking will keep the vines fresh and keep them bear- 
ing. 

Just a word about harvesting. Under present conditions, 
beans must be grown where they can be harvested promptly 
and at the proper time. This is accomplished in two ways: first, 
by having the crop grown in small, isolated tracts where a small 
supply of help will handle but a small patch of beans. The 
beans in these isolated areas are usually assembled at a given 
point, sometimes strung at the same point and then trucked to 
the canning factory. The other plan is where the canner grows 
a more or less large acreage of beans himself, where large ag- 
gregations of pickers are available. In whatever manner the 
crop is handled it should be picked thoroughly and picked often; 
that is, the crop should be picked while the beans are small, as 
under this method the vines will bear much longer. If the first 
setting of beans is allowed to go to seed or to grow to large 
sizes, the vines will become exhausted and cease to bear. 

The packing of string beans, however, is becoming more 
and more uncertain as to supply of raw material, due to the 
inability of canners to get the crop grown and picked. As long 
as we must depend upon hand-picking for this crop the con- 


I T is often said that the canning industry is based primarily 


suming public must expect to receive a constantly diminishing 
supply of this excellent vegetable. 

in A MEMBER—How far would you plant the rows from each 
other? 

MR. SEARS—About thirty inches. 

A MEMBER—Can you give us some further information 
concerning inoculation of the bean? 

. MR. SEARS—I have never practiced inoculation on string 
eans. 

A MEMBER—I would like to ask, could you give me any 
information as to yield per acre? What are your extremes, 
either way? 

MR. SEARS—Well, I believe we generally consider about 
1,500 to 1600 pounds to the acre is a fair average crop of beans, 
but the differences in yield of string beans are so wide, depending 
with us on the wide diversity of soils which we use, and the 
different kind of people who handle them, that they run from 
nothing up to three thousand pounds to the acre. Our grand 
average at one plant this year was only 772 pounds. We had 
a very light crop. At another factory the yield was 1,487. Those 
were light yields. For this year they will run ordinarily 1,500 
to 1,600 pounds, but I do not think it is a record crop. A few 
of our good growers this year must have gotten around 3,500 to 
4,000 pounds to the acre, which, in the average price of around 
three or three and a half cents, would run into about this figure. 
Three to four thousand pounds is not uncommon for a very good 
crop of beans. 

A MEMBER—What kind of soil do you find most satisfac- 
tory? 

MR. SEARS—We find the clay soil is more satisfactory, 
because you do not overgrow the vines and they have not the 
nitrogen to grow them. 

A MEMBER—How about sand with plent of phosphate? 

MR. SEARS—That is all right. At our Michigan factory 
it is all sand. 

‘ A MEMBER—They cannot stand any wet feet, though, can 
they? 

MR. SEARS—No. They should be well drained. 

A MEMBER—I should like to ask if any of you have had 
any trouble with nematode disease? 

MR. SEARS—No. We don’t seem to have that disease. I 
am not familiar with the disease you name. 

THE MEMBER—I would like to ask the gentleman how 
much seed he uses per acre? 


MR. SEARS—We figure on half a bushel to the acre. About 
28 to 35 inch rows would give us about half a bushel of seed to 
the acre. 
as — MEMBER—You can grow a lot more if you just double 
at. 


A MEMBER—In the picking of beans, is it necessary to 
stay out of the fields until the dew is off in the morning? 

MR. SEARS—Mr. Greene asks the question whether it is 
necessary to stay out of the fields in the morning when the dew 
is on. There is a little tradition to that effect, that handling 
beans when they are wet is bad. I do not think our people pay 
any attention to it. They are probably more concerned about 
getting their clothes wet than hunting the beans. 


CHAIRMAN REICHELDORFER—The next address is by 
Mr. L. J. LeMay, of Rochester, N. Y., on the subject of “String 
Beans from the Buyers’ Viewpoint.” 

These meetings heretofore have discussed the growing and 
packing and even matters relating to accounting on string bean 
plants, but as far as I know we have never really had the buyer’s 
viewpoint on string beans. I am sure that Mr. L. J. LeMay is 
eminently qualified to give us information along that line, and, 
personally, I look forward with a great deal of pleasure to hear- 
ing from him on this subject. 


THE BUYER’S VIEWPOINT OF STRING BEANS 


The first consideration of the buyer, I think, has always 
been quality. The question of quality covers a good many things 
the buyer’s standpoint, and also from the seller’s stand- 
point. 
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The quality I believe is what, when we approach a a 
or the buyer approaches us, he wants to be assured of. d 
the buyer’s judgment of quality is based on uniform grading, 
uniform color, freedom from stems and blow ends, whether the 
beans are stringless or not, the flavor and the fill of the can. 

d another very important item is: Has the seller followed 
out the grading in packing his beans as laid down by the Na- 
tional Association ? 

All those points are the points that the buyer considers; 
and he wants to be sure in selecting the lot of beans that he is 
selecting for his use that they will pass according to his stand- 
ards. 

The critical buyer demands that the grading be true. In 
other words, he wants No. 1 sieve beans to be true No. 1 sieve, 
not mixed with No. 2s, not mixed with 8s or 4s or anything else; 
but they must be No. 1s; likewise, No. 2s must be 2s, and it is 
up to the packer to see that his grading is absolutely true and 
uniform all the way through the cans. 

Another thing that buyers have mentioned to me, and that 
probably they have mentioned to many of you gentlemen, is: a 
lack of uniformity as to the size for grading. In other words, 
some grading machines for No. 1s are 12/64ths and some slightly 
larger than that. Some for No. 2s run 14/64ths, some run 14%, 
and a little better larger. Some No. 8s run 17/64ths, and some 
run 18 and over 64ths, resulting in the fact that many buyers, 
on account of the lack of uniformity of grading, unless they 
are thoroughly acquainted with the product of certain factories 
by handling them in the past, hesitate about buying them. 

From the buyer’s standpoint, he demands and is entitled 
to uniformity of sizes of grading by all packers of beans. 

I am not prepared to say that 14/64ths should be the size 
used for No. 2 sieve, or 17/64ths or 18/64ths for No. 8 sieve, 
but I do think that the grading of No. 1s, No. 2s and No. 38s 
should be uniform with different packers, so that we can go out 
to the buyers and assure the buyer that our No. 2s are all No. 2s, 
that all 3s are run through the same graders, and are all prac- 
tically graded about the same size. 

Another very important item from the standpoint of the 
buyer is deliveries on future contracts. The average buyer is- 
sues an order for what he thinks his requirements for the sea- 
son will be. He knows as well as we all do that the canner has 
no control whatever over weather conditions; cannot assure him 
that his deliveries are going to be 100 per cent. So that, in a 
measure, he, with the seller, is taking a crop risk. 

The buyer, however, is not satisfied to take a risk beyond 
the crop risk. He is not satisfied for the packer to sell more 
than what that packer could expect to secure from a reason- 
able crop return, and it is very hard to convince a buyer some- 
times that your sales have been limited. But if you could as- 
sure the buyer—and he has a right to know just what your re- 
quirements are for delivery—what arrangements have been made 
for packing—and you can assure him you have not sold beyond 
what is a reasonable yield from that acreage—you have gained 
the confidence of the buyer, and you have satisfied him. 

A buyer in accepting short delivery and accepting your ex- 
planation feels when he does so that his troubles have not ended. 
your troubles practically have ended, because you have satisfied 
one man. He, in turn, has got probably a hundred people to 
satisfy to your one. 

I have found from the standpoint of price that the buyer is 
practically always willing to pay what is considered a fair price 
for his product. We occasionally have some buyers who, no 
matter what you give them, are looking for some concessions in 
price, and they are always willing to accept concessions in price 
is readily granted; but as a general proposition the buyer is 
willing to pay a fair price for his goods, provided he gets the 
quality he is looking for. 

There is another very important item on the beans that the 
buyer is looking for, and I believe that if it is given proper con- 
sideration by everybody the consumption of beans will be in- 
creased very materially, and that is, packing of beans that are 
free from strings—packing a stringless variety of beans. 

The buyers today, not in a great many cases, are passing up 
No. 4 sieve and No. 5 sieve of refugee beans because the ma- 
jority of them, in fact, have strings on them almost as heavy 
as cotton twine, and the consumers are passing up that quality 
of beans, and the buyers, in turn, of course, are passing them up, 
also. I think that if the stringless variety is presented to the 
buyer we will find as ready and as big a sale for what I consider 
the low grade—No. 4 and 5 sieve—as we have today for No. 2 
and No. 8 sieve beans. 

CHAIRMAN REICHELDORFER—I am going to turn the 
meeting over now to Mr. Merritt Greene, the Chairman of the 
Baked Bean Section. 

(Mr. Greene here took the chair.) 
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BAKED BEAN SECTION 


CHAIRMAN GREENE—First, we will listen to an address 
on the question of “Are Baked Beans Profitable to Pack?” 

(This was published in The Canning Trade of February 4th.) 

CHAIRMAN GREENE—Mr. Stickle has very kindly con- 


sented to talk to us_on the subject of “Supplying Dry Beans for 
Canners.” 


SUPPLYING DRY BEANS FOR CANNERS 
By B. A. Stickle 


Some thirty-odd years ago Michigan beans were handled by 
individuals and their individual effort; there was no uniformity 
of grade; there was no means of arbitration; no way of settling 
disputes; no uniformity of terms. Every man had his individual 
way of doing business. The jobbers at that time recognized the 
need of establishing uniformity of grades, costs and terms, so 
they organized the Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Association. 


In Machinery Hall, Booth of the 20th Century Machinery Co. 


We are not perfect by a long ways. We have a lot of ene- 
mies, and still we have a lot of friends. I think the baked bean 
packers as a whole are friendly toward the Michigan Bean Job- 
bers’ Association. Any of you who have had arbitrations before 
the Association, I believe, have had a square deal. Te majority 
of rejections, questions of quality of Michigan beans that are 
referred to our inspector or to our Arbitration Committee are 
decided in favor of the buyer, which goes to show that we are 
impartial, but it also goes to show that the buyers as a whole 
are fair and that they do not want to reject unless there is a just 
cause for doing so. That, of course, is a generalization; it is not 
always true. 


We have had some objections to our grades from the can- 
ners, principally in the ‘matter of quality. The canners would 
like to see a better grade bean; they would like to see a bean 
that they would have to put no work on in their own establish- 
ment whatsoever. The wholesale grocer would like trade dis- 
counts. And the brokers would like more brokerage. 

But we are getting along pretty well in the distribution 
of beans, with very little trouble. 

During this development in the handling of beans in Michi- 
gan there have been no noteworthy changes except during re- 
cent years. A number of farmers’ co-operative organizations 
have been established. I attended a meeting of growers at 
Owosso last Friday. There were 200 or 250 growers present. 
And it was admitted by the Chairman, also the Editor of the 
Michigan Grains paper, ad two or three other prominent farmers, 
that the co-operative organizations in Michigan and their selling 
agency had not done what they anticipated they would do. 


I do not think that is a criticism of the selling organization; 
I just think the farmers thought that the middleman—and in 
this particular instance the bean buyer—was a crook; he was 
robbing them; but he has gotten into the bean business now, 
and they are friends. 


. 
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_ Now, they are looking out for some other way of revolu- 
tionizing things, stabilizing the market and getting, on the 
whole, higher prices for their goods. 


At this meeting Mr. Churchill—I don’t know whether he is 
in the room at this time—talked and explained very clearly the 
way in which the California lima bean growers operate. Some 
of the growers in Michigan thought possibly that the same 
scheme could be worked out in Michigan. But they overlooked 
the great difference in the way beans are handled in Michigan 
as compared with California. In California when beans are har- 
vested they are all hauled to public warehouses. There they are 
cleaned and piled for the account of the farmers, unless, of 
course, they are turned over to the Association; then they im- 
mdiately become Association property. 


In Michigan we have about forty to fifty thousand bean 
growers. I imagine that the average acreage would be about 
ten acres to the grower. We have little lots of beans scattered 
all over the State, principally in the central part, which are 
delivered to local elevators. These elevators are equipped, most 
of them, with hand-picking machinery, where girls are employed 
to pick out faulty beans. It would be quite a job to organize 
forty or fifty growers scattered over thirty or forty counties. 
So, I do not believe an organization similar to the lima bean 
growers would ever develop or could prove profitable in Michigan. 


The Lima Bean Growers’ Association, as I unaerstand it, 
handles about 50 per cent of the lima crop of California. But 
the lima crop is concentric; there is no competition in the United 
States except on Madagascar limas; wherever it may be growing 
over a wide territory, it would still have competition with New 
York State and in a small way with Montana, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia and Colorado; it would be mighty difficult to get enough 
of the crop under control so that you could stabilize the market. 


And when they talk about stabilizing the market, I some- 
times wonder if the grower does not have in mind never seeing 
a decline, but always seeing an advance. There is considerable 
fluctuation in the lima market, and it is pretty hard to keep 
track of. We cannot keep track of it ourselves. 


I really believe, gentlemen, that we have much in common. 
You are interested in quality, sufficient quantity and fair prices. 
Certainly we can put a fair-priced can on the shelves so that the 
consumers will use it and give us a volume of business. 


CHAIRMAN GREENE—Is Mr. Harrison in the room? Wm. 
H. Harrison was going to talk to us on the subject of “Process- 
ing of Beans.” 

(Mr. Harrison did not respond.) 


CHAIRMAN GREENE—Before we call on the Committee 
on Nominations, I have just a few brief remarks in connection 
in a general way with not only the bean business, but business 
in canning. 


The year 1923 has passed into history, and it will be remem- 
bered by those engaged in general business as o fairly satisfac- 
tory one. There was an extraordinary activity early in the 
spring, followed by a recision and readjustment. For the last 
half of the year there has been a considerable volume of produc- 
tion in many lines, though buying has been conservative. One 
apts of conservative buying is the avoidance of duplication 
in orders. 


In a general way, the prosperity of the canners, as weil as 
other business men in the country, is dependent to a great ex- 
tent on our agricultural prosperity. If the farmer is in a posi- 
tion to buy and has the money to spend, it means that we have 
the opportunity to be prosperous, also. 


For the farmer there was rather a steady improvement in 
purchasing power up to October. Even at that date the exchange 
value of Michigan farm products was but 71 per cent of the 1923 
price. In November prices broke badly, and by November 15th 
hog prices fell to the lowest level since December, 1921, while 
beef cattle were lower than in any month since February of this 
= The December ist price of corn was the lowest since last 

pril. 


I simply bring out these figures, not from a pessimistic 
standpoint, because I believe if anyone needs to be optimistic, 
it is a canner. 


Of most vital interest to all is the outlook for 1924. Nearly 
everyone is optimistic about the first half of the year. Possibly 
some of these make the wish father to the thought. It is ex- 
pected, however, that there will be many residences built in 
cities. It hardly seems reasonable to suppose that the produc- 
tion of motor cars can equal that of last year. For the nation, 
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as a whole, there should be an improvement in the purchasing 
power of the farmer. The uneven trading ratio of the farmer 
may be expected to result in a steady, though slow, improve- 
ment in prices of his products. 


Should industry continue active, domestic demand will doubt- 
less hold as well. There seems to be little hope of increasing 
exports to Europe, and this is one of the things that, to my 
—. has caused the present situation of the farmers, to some 
extent. 


The exports of corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye and beef have 
dropped off tremendously in 1923 as compared to 1922. As an 
example, export corn was 159,000,000 in round numbers in 1922; 
this year only 40,000,000 bushels; wheat, 216,000,000 bushels in 
1922, as against 159,000,000 bushels this year. And about the 
same ratio in the other products of the farm, with the exception 
of pork products, in which there has been a slight increase—a 
billion three hundred and forty million pounds for the first 
eleven months, a billion three hundred and forty million pounds 
of pork in 1922, as against a billion eight hundred million in 1923. 


Should industry continue active, demand will doubtless hold 
up well. In Europe, our chief outlet, crops are good, and this 
means a minimum of imports of grain. Exports of pork prod- 
ucts are already exceedingly large. 
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Some figures gotten from the Department of Agriculture 
show that while in November the price that the farmer was get- 
ting for field corn—and I simply take this one commodity and it 
does not apply to others—the price last November was 111 per 
cent of the price he got for the same commodity in 1918. At 
the present time when a farmer goes to purchase commodities, 
the average cost of the commodities that he can buy for the 
same amount of corn, the same bushels, or tonnage. whatever 
you wish to call it, he can buy only 72 per cent. That is, in 
other words, with an increase of eleven per cent in the price 
for his corn, he gets 28 per cent less in his purchasing power. 
a I simply wanted to bring those points out for your informa- 
ion. 


Is the Committee on Nominations ready to report? 


THE ELECTION 


MR. J. D. FULLER (Chairman Nominating Committee)— 


The Nominating Committee nominates for Chairman of the 
Baked Bean Section Mr. Evan Reicheldorfer, and Secretary of 
the Baked Bean Section, Mr. Dan Gerbér, Fremont, Mich.; Chair- 
man of the Wax and Green Bean Section, Mr. Sorenson, of Gil- 
lette, Wis., and Secretary of the Wax and Green Bean Section, 
Mr. Robert Thorne, of Geneva Preserving Co., Geneva, N. Y. 

CHAIRMAN GREENE—TIs there a second to the nomina- 
tions as read? Motion seconded and carried. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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PEA SECTION 


Ball Room, Hotel Statler, Wednesday January 23 1924 


Wednesday morning, January 23rd, 1924, 10.00 0 ’clock A. M. 
Charles H. Hunt, Oswego, N. Y., Chairman, presiding. 
Fred A. Stare, Columbus, Wis., Secretary. 


CHAIRMAN HUNT—I will announce on the Resolutions 
Committee Mr. Henry Burden, Mr. J. D. Fuller, New York, 
and Mr. E. D. Cosgrove, Minnesota. 

(Chairman Hunt then briefly renewed the activities of 
the section since the Atlantic City Convention, all of which 
were reported in these columns at the time. 

“Mr. J. E. Dudley, Jr., of Madison, Wis., who has given 
great study to pea aphis, has kindly consented to come here 
and give us a talk on the work which his department has 
done, and they certainly have done some wonderful work. 


HE pea aphis is a constant crop hazard, and may increase 
to injurious numbers at any time during the growing 
period of the crop. The only natural limitations of its 
spread and increase are latitude, weather conditions and nat- 
ural enemies. It is likely to prove most destructive in years 
when peas are hardest hit by adverse weather conditions, be- 
cause these conditions are, as a rule, more favorable for the 
development of the aphis. In other words, the aphis is likely 
to do its greatest damage in years when the pea crop is 


smallest, and vice versa. This means much to the grower and 
canner. 


In presenting this subject of pea aphis control I shall try 

to make it sufficiently popular to deserve your interest and yet 
give enough definite facts so that you may see what has actu- 
ally been accomplished and what still remains to be tackled. 
I believe this sviject might well be taken up in three divi- 
sions. 1. What investigations the pea aphis problem includes; 
2. What has been done toward solving the problem, and, 3, what 
remains to be done. 

First, as to what the project includes. If you will par- 
don me for repeating some of the statements made at your lasi 
convention at Atlantic City, I think perhaps I shall be justified 
in restating the basis on which scientific work is performed. 
As hes been said many times, science is responsible for seeking 
after and presenting the absolute and unqualified truth. This 
must be the first and fundamental consideration. When consid- 
ering all phases of the pea aphis project, one is soon struck by 
the tremendous number of angles which present themselves as 
having the potential ability to effect in some way the preva- 
lence of pea lice and their control through activities of man. 
We are faced rst with the biolfiogy of the insect and that of all 
its natural enemies; also with its reaction to climatic factors. 
We are dealing with an insect occurring under natural condi- 
tions and affected by the interaction of these natural condi- 
tions upon each other, and thence on the insect itself. It is not 
only desirable, but quite essential, that a thorough study should 
be made of the biology and behavior of the insect and its ene- 
mies and the effect of climatic conditions upon it, and again 
upon its enemies. Not only will data accumulated from these 
studies offer help in the control measures, but it is entirely 
possible for an insect of this kind to determine the effective re- 
lation of the natural factors to its control and benefit therebv 
without resorting to the use of insecticides or other artificial 
means of control. These factors which have been just men- 
tioned alone entail an immense amount of work, and there is 
practically no limit to the extent to which such studies could 
be carried on did time and funds permit. Another great divi- 
sion is the effect on this insect of practices developed by man 
himself, and herein lies control proper. Artificial control is 
the first method to which we naturally look when facing an 
outbreak of some new or little known insect, and it is natural 
that it should be so, because it requires far less time and study 
to control insects directly than it does to work out their control 
by nature. The control of certain insects, such as the Colorado 
potato beetle, the potato leaf hopper, cabbage worms and some in- 
sects infecting foliage fo trees is a comparatively simple and ex- 
act process. With other insects, however, including some of the 
most injurious with which we have to deal. such as the Hessian 
fly, many scale insects of trees and certain plant lice, control 
is a complicated, variable proposition and often combines both 
artificial and natural methods of several kinds. 

The aphids in general are rather difficult to control ef- 
fectively by simple direct measures. They are not regular in 
their appearance or abundance from year to year. or even from 
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month to month. The pea aphis in particular increases at an 
alarming rate in from ten days to two weeks during June, and 
this increase is so rapid that it is doubtful if any economical 
method of control could kill them off as fast as they are born. 
Therefore, to exhaust all the possibilities of holding it in check, 
we must delve into every factor which in any way deters its 
multiplication. In other words, the pea aphis problem, like 
mapping out the highways in a heavily congested district, you 
start out on one main road, soon find it branches, each branches 
several times, and so on; and yet before the work is completed, 
every one of these branches must be investigated to see just 
where it leads. It is quite probable that when the pea aphis 
problem has been completed a large amount of the data assem- 
bled will be figuratively thrown away, not actually so, for it will 
always be kept in files for the benefit of other workers tackling 
similar problems, but to al intents and purposes it will have 
served merely as stepping stones on which we have mounted to 
success, and will be of no further value in the control of this in- 
sect. A small amount of information-will suffice for us to con- 
trol the aphis, and still the tremendous volume was necessary 
in order to examine all possibilities and eliminate those which 
did not prove up. 

Second, it will certainly be of interest to discuss what has 
been done. As it was impossible this past season to work on 
all phases of the project at one time, it was deemed advisable 
to concentrate for one season at least on control measures, pay- 
ing what attention we could to some of the biological factors. 
This was done because we wished to establish at least one defi- 
nite fact which would be of some benefit in alleviating the 
damage caused by the pea aphis. During May and early June, 
before it was possible to test definite control measures in the 
field, considerable time was spent in studying what we cali life 
history and behavior of the insect, its rate of increase in the 
spring, its host plants, its parasites and predacious enemies, its 
habits of flight, ete. About the middle of June intensive tests 
with nicotine and calcium cyanide dusts were made in the field. 
At the same time this work was heing done in Wisconsin, co- 
operating entomologists were also spending sometime on this 
national project in New Jersey, Maryland, Kansas and Cali- 
fornia. I may safely and truly say at this stage of the game 
that it is the consensus of opinion that nicotine dusts will give 
effective control of the anhis under favorable conditions of tem- 
perature, humidity and wind velocity, and also that effective 
control, i. e., a kill of 85 percentage or more, will not result under 
unfavorable weather conditions. Tests with cyanide dusts 
have not been continued long enough for me to speak definitely 
as to the results to be expected under various conditions, but in 
certain tests a high percentage of control has Leen secured 
under a greater latitude of weather conditions than with any 
other dust. These exneriments with calcium cyanide dust will 
be nushed next season. 

It seems probable that control by means of spraying will 
not compete with dusting in broadcast neas. This is because 
the percentage of control is not quite eqial to that secured 
with the best dusts, and because of the time consumed in appli- 
cation, and injury to vines resulting from the use of sprayers. 

You are aware that these are very general statements, and 
from one year’s results it is necessary that they be such, for I 
hesitate to say definitely that a certain percentage of nicotine in 
a dust can be relied upon to give a certani percentage of control 
without so qualifying the statement to include various weather 
conditions, sections of the country, means of application and 
thoroughness of application that the original statement would 
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be nullified. We may seem very slow in reaching definite rec- 
ommendations, but once they are given the canners we do not 
expect to have to take any of them back. I might say, however, 
that ni Maryland ,where row peas are largely grown, results 
with dust containing 2 per centage free nicotine was very sat- 
isfactory. The applications were made with power cr traction 
dusters, using effective trailers and hoods to confine and dis- 
tribute the dust among the foliage, the temperature was rela- 
tively high, and the work was done most thoroughly. Im Cali- 
fornia many tests with nicotine dusts applied by means of a 
power duster and long canvas trailer gave a high percentage of 
kill. In Wisconsin certain tests with nicotine dusts gave sat- 
isfactory percentages of killings, while in other tests under 
different weather conditions results were not satisfactory. 
With calcium cyanide dusts used largely in Wisconsin, the per- 
entage of cyanide which will prove most effective and econom- 
ical without injury to the foliage has not been definitely estab- 
lished, but future work appears to be most premising of good 
results. 


Much time and effort was spent in Wisconsin developing 
booms, trailers and other mechanical devices to attach to dusters, 
as well as mechanical devices to control the aphis. In the 
course of this work a boom 24 feet Inog in thre movable sec- 
tions was devised. To distribute the dust 144 holes, graduated 
in size, were bored in the bottom of this boom. A second type 
of boom 16 feet long was devised and tested. It is triangular 
in shape and the bottom angle is a continuous slit, its width 
adjusted by thumb screws. In one experiment a very even dis- 
tribution of dust resulted, and by another year it is hoped that 
much more may be said of this boom. Several types of trailers 
and drags were developed to better knock the aphides off the 
vines and confine and distribute the dust at it leaves the boom. 
It was most evident that by the use of a trailer a noticeably 
higher percentage of aphides was killed, but it is realized that 
unwieldy and liable to get out of order, and I rather doubt if it 
all this extra paraphernalia attached to a duster makes it more 
will be found practicable to recommend the use of these devices 
to the average grower. 


In view of the rather discouraging results with dusts and 
sprays, an attempt was made to devise a machine which would 
collect the aphides as it was driven through the field. After 
much experimenting, a machine called an aphidozer was con- 
structed which was found to operate very effectively in collect- 
ing the aphides from the vines. After various changes had been 
made in the machine, particularly in the speed of the vaddle 
wheel, a catch of 86 percentage was made, determined from 
careful counts of the aphides present before and after swep- 
ing. From various other collections we were able to arrive at 
comparative figures of the individuals present in an acre of 
peas, and I imagine some figures may prove interesting to you, 
if not alarming. From June 29 to July 6 a total of 28 pounds 
5 ounces of aphides was collected from about 5'% acres of peas. 
Careful count showed that it took 26,000 aphides to weigh one 
ounce. This gives an approximate of 12,049,800 individuals 
caught from the 5% acres, and if this was about 82 percentage 
of the number in the field, the total present would be nearly 
15,000,000, or roughly 3,000,000 per acre, what we might call a 
buggy field. At the time peas were swept there was no anpar- 
ent injury to the vines, blossoms or pods as inspected both by 
officials of the canning company and members of the station 
force. It appeared from subsequent observations, however, 
that the blossoms sustained some injury from the rapidly re- 
volving paddles, and that the yield suffered thereby. It is con- 
fidently expected that this difficulty may be surmounted by 
sweeping peas before they are in blossom, by reducing the speed 
of the paddle wheel, by using brushes or other material to tip 
the paddle, or by a combination of these methods. This aphi- 
dozer is still in the experimental stage. I can say that as a 
mechanical collector it did about all that insecticides would do 
under Wisconsin conditions, but the possible injurious effect 
upon the peas is still to be worked out. Should this machine 
prove it to be efficient, it has several marked advantages over 
other artificial means of control. It would be what we con- 
stantly have in mind when searching for control of injurious 
insects—fairly cheap both in its original cost and in its opera- 
tion and upkeep. It could be used in nearly all weather except 
during rain, and perhaps more important still, the thousands 
of predators caught with the aphides could be liberated into the 
pea fields again to clean up aphides which the machine had left. 


In fact, a method to accomplish this liberation has already been 
worked out. 


It is too early in the investigation to attempt any state- 
ment as to control of the aphis by its parasites, predacious en- 


emies, and the fungous disease; but perhaps I could hazard the 
statement that the aphis usually receives a serious setback from 
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the combined effect of these enemies, but nearly always after it 
has done its damage. The array of enemies is always a little 
way behind the aphis until in the late summer or fall it overtops 
the aphis and nearly exterminates it. This, however, does not 
save the crop of peas which was out in May or June. 

An opportunity was offered to make several observations 
of interest to canners. It has been claimed that certain varie- 
ties of sweets are immune from the attack of the pea aphis. 
This supposed immunity was clearly demonstrated on one oc- 
casion in a large field containing Admirals and Advancers ad- 
joining each other. The Admirals, which were supposed to be 
immune, contained an average of 40 aphides to about 1% 
square yards, while the Advancers contained 700 aphides in a 
like area. Both varieties were in the same stage of develop- 
ment, and a decided immunity is clearly shown under this heavy 
infestation. 

It is often claimed that a heavy driving rain will clean up 
an infestation of the pea aphis. An excellent opportunity to 
observe the effect of rain occurred when, on June 7, we were 
visited with a heavy downpour lasting over an hour. Previous 
to the rain a large field of sweets had been carefullv inspected 
with a view to dusting it the next day. The following morning 
it was found that a majority of the nymphs or young aphides 
had disappeared from the vines and the infestation was cut 
down about two-thirds. However, the adults seemed to be about 
as numerous as the day before. Three hours later an acciden- 
tal observation showed that the adults were giving birth to 
living young at a rapid rate, and by noon thev had produced 
from three to six living young apiece and the infestation had 
more than doubled since morning. 

In 15 pounds of aphides collected with the Aphidozer 
from 2% acres, a total of 1739 predacious enemies those which 
actually catch and destroy the pea aphis, was found. This 
was probably not over 70 percentage of the predators which 


were present and shows that these enemies must be a factor in 
control. 


Upon two occasions large flocks of red wing blackbirds 
were noticed in fields and when four or five were shot and 
dissected, their mouths, crops, and gizzards were found to be 
full of aphides. It was estimated that each bird contained the 
undigested portions of 250 aphides. When one realizes the 
immense array of enemies constantly preying upon the pea 
aphis, it is hard to understand how any are left until one 
realizes that there can be 15,000,000 on a 5% acre field and 
that they can more than double their numbers in one morning. 

As an instance of cooperation, a most gratifying event 
occured at Madison this winter in the form of a Canners’ 
school. During the week of December 10, 150 canners repre- 
senting nearly 70 canneries out of the 115 in the state gathered 
at the College of Agriculture to gain information through lec- 
tures and demonstrations of various phases of the canning in- 
dustry, soils, innoculation, new varieties, insects and diseases, 
I should say that in this case the pea aphis was not responsible 
for the success of the school, but rather Mr. Nicholoy, secretary 
of the Wisconsin pea packers. Such gatherings are most ad- 
vantageous in clarifying mutual problems and engendering the 
spirit of co-operation. 

Lastly, I might say a few words on what remains to be 
done, or at least upon what we intend to concentrate next sum- 
mer. A conference of entomologists and canners particularly 
interested in this project was held at Washington, November 
last, and the season’s work was carefully viewed ‘and recom- 
mendations made for next season. The conference voiced its 
opinion as follows: Observations show that the pea aphis has 
appeared in destructive abundance in some section of the United 
States every year; that it has been a generously serious pest 
sporadically; that it is becoming more firmlv established and 
is rapidly growing in importance. Also, the evidence indicates 
the possible serious effect on quality when the aphis occurs 
only in moderate numbers. 


It was their opinion that there was a serious lack of knowl- 
edge on the bionomics of the aphis, that is, the relation of the 
aphis to its environment and natural enemies. About this I 
have already spoken. Moreover, this tvne of information is 
absolutely essential as a fundamental basis for control. It ap- 
pears that there may be a critical period during any outbreak 
when an artificial check properly administered will delay the 
insect’s development long enough for the natural enemies to 
come in and overpower it. A study of this possibility obviously 
necessitates much time, effort and co-operation. As regards 
control measures, it was the opinion of the conference that it 
was desirable to continue the experiments with various dusts, 
elaborating upon the percentages. methods of application and 
influence of weather conditions. In regard to farm practices, 
it was realized that there may be a direct relation between in- 
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jurv by the pea aphis and certain farm vractices. Much infor- 
mation should be obtained and detailed study of different farm 
practices already in effect or possible to employ should be made, 
practices such as rotation of legumes, trap crops, time of plant- 
ing, methods of cultivation, resistant varieties, etc. As regards 
mechanical devices of control, this phase has _ scarcely been 
touched, and the possibilities of improving the existine ma- 
chinery or developing new devices is immense. 
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Therefore, in making this progress report, there has been 
very little of the nature of definite recommendations which I 
could give you. It is a big problem of a big industry, and by 
careful, efficient, business-like efforts its solution can be de- 
veloped. 


CHAIRMAN HUNT—The next speaker on the pro- 
gram is Mr. W. E. Nicholoy, of Madison, Wis. 


WISCONSIN LABEL REQUIREMENTS 


By Secretary W. E. Nicholoy 


Before taking up the subject “Wisconsin Label Require- 
ments” I would like to give you just a brief history of our 
present labeling law. 


You all remember the various committees established in 
many of our cities during the World War and shortly there- 
after. Most of you remember the Fair Price Committees. Mil- 
waukee had one of these. Its chairman, Mrs. George Cham- 
berlain, petitioned the Division of Markets to invesitgate the 
profits of distribution of several food commodiites, among which 
_were canned peas. 


Alvin C. Reis, at that time counsel for the Division of Mar- 
kets, made the requested invesitgation and appeared before the 
Miilwaukee Fair Price Committe. The determination of profits 
in the distribution of canned peas, he explained, was practically 
impossible because of the lack of uniform intelligible labeling 
of the diifferent varieties, sizes and qualities. In the discussion 
that developed, it was apparent that there was a considerable 
consumer interest. The reporters present caught this interest 
and made a news story of it. And the usual thing happened— 
they did not get the story quite as presented by Mr. Reis. But 
it made a good story. 

The Division of Markets immediately thereafter began a 
further study of canned peas and started to formulate labeling 
requirements. In this work they had the encouragement and 
assistance of one of our leading wholesale grocers, who, for some 
time, had shown on his labels the size, number and variety name. 
With this original order in shape, the Division of Markets held 
a public hearing to which canners and wholesale grocers were 
invited on March 24th, 1920. Almost to a man, Wisconsin can- 
ners present voiced a strong protest. As a result a committee 
of canners and wholesale grocers was appointed by the Division 
of Markets. Many hearings have since been held, two orders 
have been published and withdrawn, and on August 14th, 1923, 
General Order No. 11-R of the Wisconsin Department of Mar- 
kets was published effective June 1st, 1924. 


I have gone into this somewhat in detail because I want 
you canners from other pea canning states and you jobbers and 
brokers to get that idea that Wisconsin canners tried to put 
something over, out of your minds. The child was left on our 
doorstep. But now that we are into it, I want to say to you 
further that we are not ashamed of our adopted child. In 
fact, we are just a little bit proud. 


We feel that the consumer has an honest right to know and 
be able to determine the contents of the can from the label. We 
know that she is interested. Investigation and demonstrations 
have proven this. If you doubt it try it out in your own home 
town on your own friends outside of the canning industry. But 
ot make this possible we must have a uniform, intelligiible sys- 
tem of labeling. 


What do the present designations mean to the consumer? 
What do they mean to you? I have been in the canning business 
for a good many years and I would hesitate to guess the con- 
tents of the can unless I knew the label. So would you. The 
only person who knows the contents from the label is the one 
who applies the label or gives instructions as to its appliication. 
Small wonder the consumer can’t tell and she never wilil be able 
to tell until we have a uniform intelliigible system of label. 
Our chief regret is that the Wiisconsin law, or a similar one, is 
not Federal Law. 


Mr. Reis, counsel for the Department of Markets, said be- 
fore the last annual meeting of our association, “I will say that 
if it turns out that this order is working to the dertiment of the 
canners and that the narrow-minded attitude of certain jobbers 
becomes so tremendous that it threatens the industry, I shall 
withdraw the order, for I do not intend to tolerate any regula- 
tion which works for the annihilation of one of the state’s 
greatest industries. The order is not intrinsiically unreason- 
able. It does not demand a label, but merely specifies wording 
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where a label is used. In this respect it is more lenient than 
any order issued by the Department of Markets. Orders as to 
cheese, potatoes, cabbage and honey not only specify the word- 
ing but demand a brand or label embracing that wording and 
do not permit marketing without a label. The order, though 
requiring certain wording, does not forbid the use of other 
wording. Again, the order is not as grasping as the potatoes 
orders for insatnce, which prescribed certain grades and forbid 
the use of any other grade terms, or the cheese standards which 
established Wisconsin fancy and Wisconsin No. 1 grades, and 
do not recognize any such thing as Wisconsin “standard” or 
Wisconsin “extra standard” grade. The pea labeling order is 
the weakest, most puerile ever issued by the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Markets. The order, however, has tremendous scope 
like all other orders of the Department of Markets, in that it af- 
fects all the products packed in Wisconsin. It is unlike the 
Dairy and Food Regulation which applies merely to goods sold 
within the state and is designed for the protection of domestic 
consumers only. Our order affects all peas packed in Wiscon- 
sin, regardless of destination and regardless of whether under 
canners’ or jobbers’ label. Ninety-five per cent, of Wisconsin 
cheese and Wisconsin potatoes goes outside the state. Yet 
every Wisconsin cheese and every sack of potatoes bears the 
grade mark as required by the department. The basis of this 
broad regulation is two-fold: (a) The protection of the con- 
sumer against deception and misrepresentation. (b) The more 
fundamental basis, however, which certainly is at the bottom of 
the cheese and potato regulations is the purpose to build up the 
reputation of a Wisconsin product and protect that reputation 
upon the markets of other states.” 


Right here it might be interesting for you to know that two 
years ago 15,000 cars of potatoes went out with compulsory in- 
spection. Wisconsin potatoes on the Chicago market sold on a 
par with Idaho potatoes and 40c above Minnesota, whereas five 
years ago before there were regulations, Wisconsin potatoes were 
60c below Minnesota dnd $1.00 under Idaho. This does not 
mean that compulsory inspection under the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Markets has raised the price for Wisconsin potatoes—it 
simply means that it has raised the quality of Wisconsin pota- 
toes and labeled that quality so that it could be easily recog- 
nized. Mr. Reis said further, “The argument based upon repu- 
tation does not apply with equal cogency to mere variety and 
size labeling requirements, but it is the argument and the degree 
of deception which these regulations avoid by affirmatively re- 
quiring that the label bear, in words of a common school educa- 
tion, the designations size 1, size 2, etc., rather than resort mere- 
ly to those nebulous expressions such as Sifted, Extra Sifted 
and Tiny Sifted which are intelligible to you, but to no one else; 
or to the phrase Early June as to peas which never saw early 
June. Let me say in concluding that I can see that regulations 
in this matter ought to be national in the interest of uniformity 
and justice to parties dealing in several states and if you can put 
through a national regulation I shall revoke the state orders, but 
you have talked for two years about national regulations and 
have got nothing. In anticipation, however, of the time when 
there may be a national order, it is written into the marketing 
law that in such an event the state requirements must conform 
to the Federal requirements. But I will go further and say 
that if a national regulation is issud I shall not merely make the 
state order conform to it, but I shall revoke that order and let 
the Federal Government handle the situation. In the meantime, 
so long as the Federal Government doés nothing and its statutes 
are mute upon the point, the Wisconsin orders will stand if they 
do not work out to your detriment, and I sinicerely hope that you 
come to be proud of them rather than ashamed of them and 
that they will mean to you that you can say to your trade that 
Wisconsini demands the labeling of variety and size and quality, 
that not only is your Association behind this thing, but also 
your State of Wisconsin is additional authority in back of it and 
you can trust the Wisconsin label.” 
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Now, gentlemen, we are proud of this regulation, but we 
are not selfish. We want the consumer to know that she can 
trust the Wisconsin label and we hope that eventually Federal 
regulations, which are mandatory, will be promulgated and that 
the consumer will be able to trust and believe in every canned 
foods label, especially canned peas. 

CHAIRMAN HUNT—WwWould you care to mention the fact 
that peas, when shipped into Wisconsin from outside, will be 
subject to the same regulations? 

MR. NICHOLOY—Yes. General Order No. 11-R applies 
equally to peas shipped into the State of Wisconsin by outside 
canners or outside jobbers. That does not mean General Or- 
der No. 11-R reaches the outside canner or the outside job- 
ber, but it does mean that it reaches the Wisconsin retailer 
or wholesaler who handles them. So that any of you who 
are shipping peas into Wisconsin after June Ist, 1924, must 
have your labels comply with the Wisconsin labeling requiie- 
ments. 

MR. GREENBAUER—Mr. Nicholoy, I would like to ask 
if I am a canner in Wisconsin and I want to ship some peas 
outside of the state to a certain jobber, and he wants to fur- 
nish me labels to put on those peas, is it necessary in thit 
intance that this regulation applies? 

MR. NICHOLOY—Yes, sir. If the labels are applicd 
within the State of Wisconsin they must conform with the 
Wisconsin labeling requirements. 

MR. GREENBAUER—tThere is nothing in the regula- 
tions to prevent shipping unlabeled peas? 

MR. NICHOLOY—No, sir. And there is nothing in the 
regulations which says where on the label these designations 
must appear. It merely tells you the size of type which you 
must use, and there is nothing in there which prevents the 
use of the present designations which you are using. 

MR. DICKINSON (Illinois)——Mr. Nicholoy, may I ask if 


T has long been recognized that different kinds of food un- 
dergo different types of decomposition, such as the souring 
of milk, the decaying of meat, the rotting of fruit and vege- 
tables, the moulding of berries and the fermenting of fruit juices. 
We are also well aware of the fact that canned foods that are 
insufficiently processed or packed in defective containers will 
spoil within a short time under certain conditions. 

With the development of bacteriology we now recognize 
three classes of organisms as exceedingly active in bringing 
about these changes, namely, yeasts, moulds and bacteria. They 
are tuo small to be visible to the naked eye, and can only be seen 
when greatly magnified by means of the compound microscope, 
hence the term micro-organisms is applied. They are the small- 
est living beings of which we have any knowledge, and are both 
cur friends and foes. 

The yeasts affect practically only those food substances 
which contain a large amount of sugar, such as fruits, tomatoes 
and preserves, where as the moulds will attack all classes of 
foods to some extent. These two classes of micro-organisms, 
yeasts and moulds, are not especially heat resistant, the tem- 
perature of boiling water being sufficient to destroy them within 
a few minutes, and consequently are insignificant in the pres- 
ervation of foods by heat as employed in the canning processes. 
On the other hand, bacteria are the most abundant and the most 
vigorous of the micro-organisms. They are the most serious 
enemy to food, bringing about different types of decomposition 
dependent upon the kind of food and the class of bacteria acting 
upon it. They comprise numerous varieties differing among 
themselves as widely as the common plants of which we are 
more familiar. These microscopic forms average about 1/25,000 
inch in diameter and about 8 billion can be crowded into a mass 
about the size of a pin head. 


Bacteria attack any kind of food suited to their growth and 
multiply rapidly under favorable conditions, i. e., proper nutri- 
tive materials in a moist state held at a suitable temperature. 
Each bacterium grows best at a certain temperature, -at which, 
provided other conditions are suitable, reproduction takes place 
at least every 30 minutes. In such a case it has been estimated 
that its progeny at the end of 12 hours would be 17,000,000, while 
if it occurred once an hour, the same number would be produced 
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you have done anything in an attempt to disignate quality? 

MR. NICHOLOY—The Wisconsin Department of Markets 
originally had that idea in mind, but I want to say to you 
that when this order first came out it just scared the canners 
stiff; they thought they were ruined forever, and I guess it 
seared some of our wholesale grocer friends even worse, with 
the exception of some of our Wisconsin jobbers, who were in 
favor of it, and becaue of that we thought best to use our f- 
forts to get the Wisconsin Department of Markets to },ass 
up quality requirements for the present time. 

Personally, I believe that the quality should go on the 
label, but there is a big difference of opinion in that, Mr. 
Dickinson. 

MR. CLARENCE SEARS (Ohio)—May I ask ‘f peas muy 
be shipped into Wisconsin unlabeled? 

MR. NICHOLOY—tThat is rather a serious question. Peas 
cculd be shipped into Wisconsin unlabeled, but they could not 
be sold there before a label was applied, in which case the 
label must comply with the Wisconsin order. I believe that 
is a correct statement. 

CHAIRMAN HUNT—I might state that the special com- 
mittee working on our definitions and standards had quite a 
problem in front of them on account of the regulations which 
have been adopted in Wisconsin, and pamphlets were passed 
out to you, from which you will find that we took this ques- 
tion up with Mr. Nicholoy and they have concurred with these 
regulations and the regulations which will be adopted by the 
section today will be workable in Wisconsin, so that they 
would not be misbranding or packing things against these 
regulations 

CHAIRMAN HUNT—The next speaker on the program 
is Dr. J. Russell Esty, Washington, who will speak to us on 


“The Relation of the Degree of Contamination to Steriliz- 
tion.”’ 


in 24 hours. On the other hand, if held at a less favorable tem- 
perature, so that it would reproduce itself once in four hours, its 
offspring at the end of 16 hours would only number eight. This 
illustrates the importance of refrigeration in handling food. 


Cooling does not kill bacteria, but merely prevents or retards 
their growth. 


The majority of bacteria grows best at 70 to 100 degrees F. 
The average canning plant during the summer months has about 
this temperature, and affords such bacteria conditions that per- 
mit rapid growth. Experiments made to determine the rate ana 
extent of decomposition of the raw foods—spinach, peas, aspara- 
gus, corn and string beans—when naturally and artificially con- 
taminated with certain organisms and held under different con- 
ditions of temperature, show conclusively that these raw products 
decompose rapidly at 90 to 100 degrees F. At lower tempera- 
tures bacterial changes develop more slowly and not to such a 
marked degree. Hence, any step that can be taken to reduce the 
temperature of the raw product held for canning or the time of 
holding it greatly prevents gross contamination. This decreases 
the possibility of spoilage both of the raw material and, as will 
be seen later, of the canned product, since great numbers will be 
produced within a short time if growth occurs. 


For rapid growth in foods, bacteria also require a certain 
amount of moisture. On account of this, fruits and vegetables 
that are thoroughly dried do not spoil. Drying does not kill 
bacteria, but they cannot multiply without water. This point is 
important in connection with the storage of the raw product at 
canning plants. A well-ventilated place should be provided in 
order that the surfaces of the food material may be kept dry, 
which will retard spoilage. 


Bacteria may be divided into distinct groups, according to 
their characteristics and the functions they perform. We have, 
for example, the disease-producing organisms which cause 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis, etc., as compared to the 
non-disease-producing bacteria such as the majority of the forms 
found in the soil and those active in the manufacture of cheese. 
vinegar and sauerkraut. Some bacteria have the power of pro- 
ducing different gases, such as carbon dioxide, hydrogen an 
hydrogen sulphide, and which are responsible in the case of 
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bacterial action for the production of “swells” in canned foods. 
Other organisms produce different kinds of acid without gas 
formation, accounting for “flat sours” in certain canned foods. 


There is also a marked variation in the heat resistance of 
different organisms ranging from those which are destroyed at 
the pasteurization temperature of milk, including the large 
majority of the disease germs, to some which are able to survive 
several hours’ continuous boiling and over a half-hour exposure 
to 15 pounds steam pressure. 


Of especial interest and demanding our most serious con- 
sideration is this latter group, since the destruction of these 
resistant forms or some means to control their development is 


absolutely essential in order to prevent subsequent spoilage of 
the pack. 


Bacteria will continue to grow and multiply until certain 
conditions arise, such as (1) the change of temperature, (2) the 
alteration of the food material due to the by-products formed 
by their own activity or to those formed by other kinds of bac- 
teria growing at the same time, (3) by conditions arising from 
natural sources, when they either die or pass into a dormant 
stage known as the spore. Those which have this property of 
producing spores are known as spore-bearing as contrasted with 
non-sporing bacteria in which life is short under adverse circum- 
stances. 


The function of the spore is to preserve the species until 
favorable conditions arise under which it can again grow and 
multiply. Spores of some varieties are capable of resisting ex- 
tremely high temperatures for a long time, as compared to the 
non-spore forms, and also are many times more resistant to 
disinfectants, chemicals, and to all other known adverse condi- 
tions. They may remain alive for years and resist drying and 
extreme cold over a long period. 


In this spore state, bacteria are abundant in the cultivated 
soil, and are present on pea-pods, corn husks and spinach leaves. 
They are also on the surface of different vegetables, such as 
beets, asparagus, tomatoes and string beans. When vegetables 
have been bruised and allowed to stand exposed for a long time, 
or have in them decayed portions, in which millions of organisms 
are active, the degree of contamination is unlimited. Vegetables 
in this condition are generally laden with numerous resistant 
spores and make favorable the further development of these 
organisms with a large increase in numbers of resulting resist- 
ant spores. 


Furthermore, the careless disposal of waste products and 
spoiled canned foods are important factors in the distribution of 
resistant organisms and contribute to the contamination of the 
soil and premises surrounding the canning factory. We know 
that food may become contaminated with these same bacteria 
that have caused spoilage of previous packs if traces of the 
different stages of the canning operations and from machinery 
with which the food comes in contact shows the presence of the 
spoiled material are still present in the vicinity of the factory 
and come in contact with the raw material at the time of its prep- 
aration for canning. The examination of material obtained from 
same bacteria all along the line, and clearly demonstrates that 
they can easily gain access to the can. 


In this connectiofi it should be emphasized that the organism 
causing botulism (B. botulinus), the only known spore-forming 
bacterium that produces a poison in certain canned foods, is fre- 
quently associated with decaying plant material. Favorable 
conditions for its growth in soil probably occur when decaying 
vegetation furnishes the necessary food material. In this way 
the organism probably continues to exist and occasionally in- 
creases its numbers. This possibility should be fully appreci- 
ated in canneries and utmost care exercised in the disposal of the 
waste products. The assumption is justified by experimental 
evidence that the most resistant spores of B. botulinus may not 
be introduced into the cannery on the fresh and sound vegetables 
and fruits, but are more likely to be produced under unsanitary 
conditions of waste disposal. Vines, leaves and decayed mate- 
rial show the presence of this organism in much greater num- 
bers than on specimens of foods such as beans, cucumbers and 
olives. The distribution of these spores in nature also shows 
that plant material undergoing decay and fermentation as, for 
example, vegetables, moldy hay and eosilage, is a common hab- 
itat and furnishes favorable environment for its continued ex- 
istence. Therefore, the possibility of contaminating the mate- 
rial being canned should be reduced to a minimum by using all 
practical means for the disposal of spoiled material. 
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The presence of a few organisms in the food at the time of 
processing clearly indicates that the raw product was fresh, 
sound, promptly handled and prepared in a sanitary manner. 
On the other hand, numerous bacteria and spore forms in food 
material is evidence of contamination from one or more of the 
following conditions: (1) the raw material has been either im- 
properly stored, held under improper conditions for too long a 
time or carelessly handled, (2) the equipment has not been thor- 
oughly cleaned, (3) lack of cleanliness and care in the prepara- 
tion of the food on the part of those responsible for it, or (4) 
delay in processing after the food material has been canned. 


Canned foods in which bacteria can produce spoilage must 
either be so handled that these organisms cannot grow in them, 
or else they must be killed and subsequent contamination pre- 
vented. In order to accomplish this, several factors must be 
considered. The time necessary to sterilize, or process, as it is 
more commonly understood when applied to canning, varies with 
each food. This depends upon the rate the heat penetrates into 
the center of the container and the time necessary to destroy at a 


certain temperature a definite number of resistant spores in that 
particular food. 


Our laboratory results conclusively show that the number of 
spores present in the food markedly influences the sterilizing 
time and that individual spores of the same organism vary in 
their heat resistance. The majority of spores in any solution 
are not especially heat resistant, and as the time is prolonged 
fewer spores remain alive, until finally the most resistant ones 
succumb. The number of these most resistant spores vary in 
proportion to the total number of spores present in the solution. 
For example, if there are 10 of these most resistant spores in a 
solution containing 100,000 spores, there should be one in every 
10,000 if equally distributed in 10 sets of 10,000 each, and only 
one spore in 10 sets in which each set contains 1,000 spores. In 
other words, the chance of obtaining these occasional most re- 
sistant spores becomes less with fewer spores in the solution. 
This explains why all cans of any product do not spoil when 
subjected to the same heat treatment. 


The results of our laboratory tests were confirmed by ex- 
perimental packs of approximately 14,000 cans of peas and corn 
inoculated with different numbers of the same organism and 
subjected to different processes. The organism used in this work 
was isolated from a “flat sour” can of corn and grows readily at 
temperatures from 60 degrees to 145 degrees F. The retort ther- 
mometer and pressure gage readings were checked by means of 
a standard chemical thermometer inserted in the retort door. 
The temperature was carefully controlled by hand, and uniform 
heat circulation was obtained by sufficient bleeds. The process- 
ing was done in an ordinary vertical retort filled about one-third 
full of water. The cooling was accomplished in the retorts under 
pressure, but without excessive strain on the cans. Heat pene- 
tration tests were made by means of thermocouples on four to 
six cans of corn in each run in order to determine the rate at 
which the heat penetrated representative cans. The temperature 
at different parts of the retort was also checked by means of 
thermocouples. Special attention was paid to the details of uni- 


z ormity in the pack as to consistency, grade and initial tempera- 
ure. 


TABLE I. 


Per Cent of “Flat Sours” in No. 2 Cans of Peas Experimentally 
Inoculated With Different Numbers of Spores and 
Processed at 240 and 250 Degrees F. 


» £9 Number of Spores Inoculated Into No. 2 Cans 
& 10,000,000 3,000,000 600,000 60,000 Controls 
No. Pet. No. Pct. No. Pet. No. Pct. No. Pet. 
a, & & = cans sour cans sour cans sour cans sour cans sour 
240 27 99 919 94 48.9 92109 24 4.2 
36 18 100.0 90 35.6 141 142 141 78 24 0.0 
40 24 708188 80 91 44 211 10 24 0.0 
45 32 6.24147 2.04174 1.15 24 0.0 
ga os 340,000 34,000 8,400 Controls 
of £5 No. Pct. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 
Qe He cans sour cans sour cans sour cans sour 
250 8 90 95 58.9 93 37.9 23 138.0 
10 94 48.9 97 258 95 95 24 4.2 
12 112 315 181 38 1500.67 24 0.0 
15 160 8.18 200 0.5 24 0.0 
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cans after they become worn—-FILLS ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE—DOES NOT CUT PEAS— 
BAKED BEANS—Olly filler for baked beans. Has separate measure and seperate saucer. If measure fails 
to drop part or all the quantity of beans the can will show slack to inspector. 


Ayars Machine Company new JERSEY 
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TABLE II. 
Per Cent of “Flat Sours” in No. 2 Cans of Corn Experimentally 
Inoculated With Different Numbers of Spores and 
Processed at 240, 245 and 250 Degrees F. 


fx Number of Spores Inoculated Into 
No. 2 Cans 
SS BAL 900,000 90,000 9,000 Controls 
= 868 No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pct. No. Pet. 
te SBA cans sour cans sour cans sour cans sour 
240 95 158,160,163 24 100.0 146 82.9 26 15.4 
106 162,164,171 26 57.7 149 16.8 25 «+O. 
115 161,162,164 25 48.0 149 6.45 25 «OO. 
130 155,160,161 25 0.0 154 0.6 25 0. 
245 80 160,162,163 22 100.0 154 61.0 25 «0. 
80 154,154,160 27 14.8 147 5.4 26 «OO. 
94 151,151,153 25 13.0 148 2.8 147 00 98 0. 
105 188,142,154 25 0.0 154 0.0 25 «(O. 
250 70 150,160,160 25 68.0 151 47.0 25 0. 
78 160,161,163 26 11.54 154 3.25 25 *8.0 
84 155,155,000 25 0.0 155 0.65 25 (0. 
90 161,165,168 25 0.0 148 0.0 24 0. 


Uninoculated controls incubated at 98 and 1380 degrees F. 

*One can became hard swell, the other a flat sour after an 
incubation at 130 degrees F. 

I. Per cent of “flat sours” in No. 2 cans of peas experi- 
mentally inoculated with different numbers of spores and pro- 
cessed at 240 and 250 F. 

Il. Per cent of “flat sours” in No. 2 cans of corn experi- 
mentally inoculated with different numbers of spores and pro- 
cessed at 240, 245 and 250 F. 


The table summarizing the results of the experimental pack 
of peas in No. 2 cans shows that as the number of spores of the 
same organism is increased the time necessary to sterilize them 
is also increased. For example, basing the spoilage on the per 
cent of “flat sours” in any lot, we see that a cook of 40 minutes 
at 240 degrees F. produces approximately one per cent in 211 
cans containing 60,000 spores, whereas a cook of 45 minutes at 
240 degrees F. is necessary to destroy all but approximately one 
per cent of cans containing 609,000 spores of the same organism. 
It will also be seen that the per cent of “flat sours” increases 
in proportion to the number of spores present. For example, a 
cook of 27 minutes at 240 degrees F. gave 42 per cent “flat sours” 
in normal uninoculated cans, as they were processed, while 10.9 
per cent “flat sours” resulted when 60,000 spores were present, 
48.9 per cent when 600.000, and 91.9 per cent when 3,000,000 were 
inoculated. Again, a cook of 40 minutes at 240 degrees F. showed 
no “flat sours” in cans containing 60,000 spores, 4.4 per cent con- 
taining 600,000, 8 per cent containing 3,000,000, and 70.8 per cent 
containing 10,000,000. Furthermore, by increasing the time of 
the cook to 45 minutes, only 6.2 per cent “flat sours” resulted 
when 10,000,000 spores were inoculated into similar cans. This 
large number of spores, namely 10,000,000, represents excessive 
contamination and would only occur when the product had under- 
gone considerable decomposition. 

This table also shows that the contents of the uninoculated 
cans at the time of processing contained less than 60,000 spores 
of the resistance of the organism tested as seen by comparing 
the per cent “flat sours” developing in control cans with that in 
cans containing 60.000 spores. Control cans processed at 240 
degrees for 27 minutes gave 4.2 per cent “flat sours,” while those 
containing 60,000 gave 10.9 per cent; also, controls processed at 
240 degrees F. for 36 minutes gave no “flat sours,” but 7.8 per 
cent developed in cans inoculated with the above number. 

It is realized that the resistant organisms present in the 
normal cans are in all probability of different types than the one 
inoculated and safe to assume that the heat resistance would 
differ for the different groups. 

The results obtained when processing at 250 degrees for dif- 
ferent times show the same relationship of the degree of contami- 
nation to sterilization. In these runs the following number of 
spores were used: 340,000, 34,000 and 3,400. On account of this 
the results at 250 degrees do not afford a direct means of com- 
naring different runs at 240 degrees. However, it is seen that 
the spoilage increase with large numbers of spores as shown by 
per cent “flat sours,” and that as the process time is increased, 
a product containing a definite number of spores becomes more 
nearly sterile. To illustrate, a cook of 250 degrees for 12 min- 
utes sterilized normal uninoculated controls, while the contents 
in one of 150 cans containing 3,400 spores of the same organism 
became sour; in those containing 34,000, five “flat sours’? devel- 
oped in 131 cans, and in those containing 340,000, 35 “flat sours” 
developed in 112 cans. In cans containing 34,000 spores and pro- 
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cessed at 250 degrees for different times, the following per cent 
of “flat sours” developed, showing a great reduction in the spoil- 
age as the time was increased—8 minutes, 58.9 per cent; 10 min- 
utes, 25.8 per cent; 12 minutes, 3.8 per cent, and 15 minutes only 
one can in 200 became sour. The results at 250 degrees also in- 
dicate that less than 3,400 spores of this organism or any of 
equal resistance to that one tested were present in the normal 
cans when processed. A cook of 250 degrees for 10 minutes 
showed 4.2 per cent “flat sours” in control cans, and 9.5 per cent 
in cans containing 3,400; also, a cook of 250 degrees for 12 min- 
utes showed no “flat sours” in controls, and one of 150 cans con- 
taining 3,400 spores of this organism. 

The table summarizing the experimental packs of corn in 
No. 2 cans processed at 240, 245 and 250 degrees shows the same 
effect of number of spores as those obtained in canned peas. A 
large number of cans of white evergreen corn was inoculated with 
900,000, 90,000 and 9,000 spores of the same organism, and the 
results recorded in terms of per cent “flat sours.” It will be 
readily seen that the spoilage (per cent “flat sours”) is con- 
sistently greater when 900,000 spores are heated than 90,000 for 
any process. Your attention is, however, called to the fact that 
in two instances, and then when the spoilage occurs in only an 
occasional can, the per cent “flat sours” appears to be slightly 
greater in the cans containing fewer spores. I refer to the re- 
sults on the cooks of 240 degrees for 180 minutes and 250 degrees 
for 84 minutes, in which one can in 154 and 155 cans, respectively, 
containing 90,000 spores became sour, while 25 cans each con- 
taining 900,000 spores appeared to be sterile when given the same 
treatment. These results are hardly comparable, since only 25 
cans of the latter were tested, as against 154 and 155 cans, re- 
spectively, in which 90,000 spores were present. It is believed 
that if at least 150 cans had been tested with 900.000 spores, some 
spoilage would have occurred in these cases. 

We are not yet in a position to state how many spores may 
get into the can in any factory, the kinds or their heat resistance 
upon which the process depends. Conditions which influence 
their production and destruction vary in the same plant from 
time to time and in different canning sections. These points de- 
serve careful consideration and much research is necessary to 
establish certain fundamental factors operating and controlling 
them which have a direct bearing on the safe processing of 
canned foods. We are planning an extensive investigation cov- 
ering these points in connection with our experimental packs. 

These results warrant the following conclusions: 

1. Spoilage of canned peas and corn is materially increased 
when the number of spores is increased. f 

2. Given the same amount of contamination, spoilage of 
canned peas and corn is materially reduced by increasing the 
process time at any temperature. ; 

3. Comparing the sterility results of uninoculated controls 
with those obtained on cans inoculated with different numbers 
of spores of the same organism, the amount of contamination 
in the normal cans of peas used in these tests at the time of pro- 
cessing appears to be less than 3,400 spores of the same or 
greater resistance to the organism tested. 

CHAIRMAN HUNT—We are deeply indebted to Dr. Esty 
for this instructive talk along these lines. ; 

We are fortunate in having with us this morinng Dr. F. 
C. Blanck, from the Bureau of Chemistry, who will talk to 
us on 


GRADES OF CANNED PEAS. 
By Dr F. €. Blanck 


In my consideration of the subject assigned me today I 
realize very keenly my own lack of that wealth and breadth 
of experience in the grading of peas which is yours, and I 
trust that you will consider my own personal limitations in 
an adequate consideration of this subject. 

During the past year or more the various trade jour- 
nals have contained numerous articles on this subject which 
have expressed clearly and precisely the view of many leaders 
of this industry. 

In addition, you are all very familiar with the require- 
ments of the new Wisconsin and Canadian rulings on the mar- 
keting of this commodity. 

Furthermore, women’s and consumers’ organizations, the 
household editors of many of our leading papers, as well as 
home economic experts, have actively taken up this problem 
of grades or qualities of canned fruits and vegetables, with 
the idea of educating the consumer to buy more intelligently 
and to gain and secure a more informative type of labeling. 

The present definitions of the United States Department 
of Agriculture for the various grades of canned peas have 
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HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


The special features of Hamachek Ideal Viners, 
that make them the most efficient and most durable 
| viners on the market, are covered by the following 
patents: 


U. S. August 13, 1912, September 14, 1915, April 1, 
1919, May 27, 1919, May 18, 1920, October 26, 1920, 
December 7, 1920, September 13, 1921, February 7, 

1922, July 4, 1922, October 3, 1922. 


CANADA, December 10, 1912, December 16, 1913 
April 10, 1923. Other Patents Pending. 


Infringements will be vigorously prosecuted. 


Frank Hamachek Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 


ERMOLD LABELERS 


have “That Something” in their 
operation that has made them 
the recognized standard of the 
packing trade. 


Your entire glass line can be 
SUCCESSFULLY labeled on an 
ERMOLD. 


Edward Ermold Company 


Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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long been recognized as not being truly descriptive of the 


trade practices in the selling of this article. To secure a re-- 


vision of these definitions, a committee on pea standards of 
your section has been active in the formulation of tentative 
definitions which more correctly express present-day practices. 

At your meeting in Milwaukee last April I believe I had 
the pleasant opportunity of indicating to you the procedure 
by which definitions and standards for food products are 
adopted by the joint committee on definitions and standards, 
and also some of the desirable and important factors in the 
formulation of an enforcible definition. 

Subsequently it was my good fortune again to participate 
in the deliberations of your standards committee, which re- 
sulted in the publication, I believe last November, of the ten- 
tative definitions which are before you for adoption or revi- 
sion at this meeting. 

In consequence of the wide discussion which the subject 
has had from so many experts, I feel strongly my personal in- 
ability to bring to you important constructive help in the so- 
lution of your difficulties from the definition standpoint. 

My experience of five or six years in the examination of 
canned peas from a regulatory or food control official’s point 
of view is dwarfed into insignificance by your long practical 
experience in the manufacture and sale of this important food 
product. Therefore, it seems more pertinent and perhaps 
more helpful for me to bring to your attention certain fea- 
tures of these tentative definitions as I view them from the 
food control official’s or regulatory officer’s point of view. ; 

I note, or I noted after I reached the meeting room this 
morning, a revision of the first printed form of these defi- 
nitions which corrects some of the points which had occurred 
to me. Notably, the insertion of the descriptions of the 
canned pea variety and one or two other omissions, and also 
a change in the phraseology of the definition for the stand- 
ard quality of peas. 

The point or points which I wish to bring out more par- 
iicularly are the apparent difficulties of avoiding the use of 
certain terms or expressions in defining these various quali- 
ties, which terms are not capable of precise definition. I 
have in mind such expressions as ‘“‘practically;’”’ I have in 
mind such expressions as “reasonably.” I also have in mind 
the phraseology in the present definition for Standard Qual- 
ity Pea;” that is, peas which are fresh but may be more nearly 
mature peas. That is: How close can that maturity approach 
full maturity and still be considered as a standard quality 
pea? 

I have discussed these terms and their lack of definite 
character with many of my fellow food officials in the coun- 
try. I have discussed it with members of your committee, 
and I realize that each and every one of you gentlemen, as 
practical pea packers, realize the difficulty and the possibility 
of variable interpretations when we are using terms which 
cannot be closely, accurately and definitely defined. 

Yet, I must frankly confess that I know of no better 
terms; I have no suggestions to make; I know no better terms 
which could be used than those terms. The thought, how- 
ever, that I wish to bring out in connection with the use of 
these terms is the possibility of the personal equation of the 
examiner of the article. That is one point you have got to 
consider at all times, and that is the different judgment of 
the individual examiner in his interpretation of what consti- 
tutes “‘practical’” and “reasonable,” and so forth, in his in- 
terpretation of any of these qualities of canned peas. That 
same difference, that same personal equation, of courrse, 
comes up again when a regulatory official has to consider a 
given case involving these definitions. 

Another point which has occurred to me also, and on 
which Mr. Nicholoy touched earlier this morning, is the de- 
sirability of having uniformity in definitions and standards. 
If I interpreted his remarks correctly, he indicated that the 
State of Wisconsin, Bureau of Markets, was willing to adopt 
definitions and standards for canned peas if the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington were to adopt definitions and 
sirability of having uniformity in definitions and standards. 
industry. Is that correct? 

MR. NICHOLOY—Providing your regulations were man- 
datory. 

: MR. BLANCK—Even at the expense of repetition, I think 

it is essential that I again repeat certain considerations which 

en at the meeting of your section in Milwaukee last 
pril. 

As Mr. Nicholoy has just stated, the question involved is 
whether or not definitions and standards adopted by the De- 
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partment of Agriculture in Wahington may or may not be 
mandatory in their character. Ag far as the present Federal 
Food and Drug Act is concerned, there is only one mandatory 
provision in that law, and that is a statement of the quantity 
of the contents. 

If these definitions and standards, or rather these defi- 
nitions for canned pea qualities which you gentlemen have 
been considering now for sometime, are adopted and promul- 
gated by the Department of Agriculture, that will not mean 
that a pea packer must label his cans of peas as ‘“‘fancy’’ qual- 
ity or ‘‘choice” quality or ‘‘standard’”’ quality, or with the va- 
riety of the peas on there, nor will it compel him to put on 
his label the canned pea sizes. If these definitions and sizes 
are adopted by the Department of Agriculture, they can only 
be used so far as the present phraseology of the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act is concerned in determining whether or not a 
given shipment of canned peas moving in interstate commerce 
is misbranded—adulterated under the terms of the law. That 
is, a shipment labeled as fancy quality early peas, and a 
statement as to size, if those statements appear on the label, 
or if the product is invoiced and they do not appear on the 
label, if the product is invoiced to indicate the quality, variety 
an size of peas contained in the shipment, and the shipment 
does not conform either to that label declaration or to the in- 
voice and description of the product, then action under the 
federal law is taken on the basis of such definitions as are 
now before you for consideration. 

I hope that I have made my point entirely clear that 
there is at the present time nothing mandatory under the fed- 
eral law regarding the labeling of quality, variety or size of 
canned peas, or any other product that goes into interstate 
commerce, that the only present mandatory requirement is an 
accurate statement, a conspicuous statement of the quantity 
cf the contents of the container. 

From the foregoing considerations you can readily ap- 
preciate and realize the difficulties which confront all of us in 
the proper formulation of these definitions, and the absolute 
dependence of the food officials on you as an industry to sup- 
ply these definitions in a form you as an industry can gupport. 

I trust that as a result of your further discussion at this 
meeting you may be able to arrive at a common, acceptable, 
clear understanding of the various qualities of cauned peas 
and the factors that differentiate them, and that you may be 
able to present a schedule for adoption which will adequately 
express present-day practices, and which schedule may then 
he used as a basis for commercial tranactions, regulatory work 
and for the education of the great consuming public. I thank 
you. (Applause.) 

THE CHAIRMAN—Mr. Stare, our secretary, has con- 
sented to give us a talk on statistics along the line of his 
paper at Milwaukee a year ago. He has prepared these charts, 
and I am sure it is one of the best things the section has got 
to listen to. 

(Mr. Fred A. Stare exhibited a series of charts, showing 
in a clear and comprehensive manner the annual statistics of 
peas, but his remarks are meaningless without these charts, 
and are therefore not reproduced. They were reported with 
the charts at the time originally given by Mr. Stare.) 

CHAIRMAN HUNT—We are certainly indebted to Mr. 
Stare; we know that he is exceedingly busy, and I know the 
section greatly appreciates it. 

At this time the meeting is open to discussion. I 
would like to have the question of the adoption of the defini- 
tions of standards and grades taken up. The special com- 
mittee has revised them and sent them around for you to look 
over and think over, so that if there is any discussion which 
you care to bring before the meeting at this time I would like 
to have it, so that we can adopt them and present them to the 
Department for adoption. 

There was discussion on Canadian standards and tol- 
erances of splits, after which: 

MR. BURDEN—I move that the Pea Section of the Na- 
tional Canners Association adopt the tentative definitions and 
standards submitted by the committee on that subject, and 
refer them to the U. S. Bureau of Definitions and Standards, 
with the request that if it is desired they succeed the present 
existing definitions and standards. The motion was carried. 

CHAIRMAN HUNT—The question of coding came up. 
The committee did not do anything about it, but as chairman 
of the section I would strongly urge that every canner see 
that his labels are properly coded, so as to aid our conference 
committee on the question of swells. That is going to be one 
of the important things, to see whether the goods are in the 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 
DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, 0., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bidg. Columbia Building 


dle Automatic Strip Feed Presses ae 


One of the most important and essential operations to be con- 
sidered in making cans is the automatic production of the ends. 


To meet the requirements for this very particular operation, 
we call especial attention to our No. 31 E. Automatic Strip Feed 
Press, such as shown. 


Adjustable for all dies up to and including 6’’, either round or 
square. The press is furnished with change gears for handling 
3 to 20 cuts per strip and simple means to accommodate vari- 
ations in length. 

Feed mechanism is automatic, fool-proof and eliminates danger- 
ous hand feeding. Operated in connection with our Presses, we 
supply Curling Machines and all other automatic can making 
machinery. 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 
Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 
ap 7600 South Racine Avenue Chicago, IIlinois. 
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hands of the retailer, and are not returned to the jobber, and 
from there to the warehouse. If the labels can be taken off 


the can and marked on the back, it will be very easy for 


identification as to whose goods they are, what year they 
were packed and the claim can be passed on without ques- 
tion, and if that is taken care of it will simply be a matter of 
the conference committee finding the solution of the swell 
problem with the jobber. 

I would like to hear the report of the nominating com- 
mittee. 


THE ELECTION. 


CHAIRMAN NOMINATING COMMITTEE—The Nominat- 
ing Committee has unanimously agreed to present the name of 
Fred A. Stare as chairman, and B. C. Olney, of Rochester, 
New York, as Secretary. 

I move the election of Fred A. Stare as chairman and B. 
C. Olney as secretary. Motion seconded and carried. 

CHAIRMAN HUNT—tThe Resolutions Committee; have 
they anything to report before we adjourn. 
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MR. BURNEN—I think the only resolution, perhaps, that 
is necessary at this time would be one of appreciation for the 
services of the retiring officers, and I will offer this for your 
consideration: 

Whereas, The important questions that have come be- 
fore the Pea section during the past year have entailed on the 
part of its officers an unusual amount of detailed work, in- 
cluding attendance upon important conferences on the sub- 
ject - definitions and standards requiring unusual time and 
travel; 

Be it resolved, That the Pea Section of the National Can- 
ners, in session at Buffalo, N. Y., January 23, 1924, hereby 
expresses its sincere and grateful recognition of the service 
of its retiring president, Mr. Charles H. Hunt, and of its 
Secretary, Mr. Fred A. Stare 

I would like to move its adoption. 

‘(Motion seconded) and carried. 

CHAIRMAN HUNT: If there is nothing further to come 
before the meeting, we will stand adjourned. 

An adjoudnment was then taken. 


Is it seconded? 


Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 


Fillmore Room, Hotel Statler, Wednesday, January 24th. 1924 


Mr. Frank C. Engelhart, president, presiding. 


THE PRESIDENT—This is, as you know, my last day as 
your presiding officer. It has taken some time to attend to 
the duties of president, but I can assure you it has been time 
well spent; and I am cretainly thankful to you for having given 
me the honor of serving you. 


The veal work of the Association comes in the two months 
preceding the convention. I think all of you will agree that the 
Machinery Exhibit is one of the finest we have ever had, and 
that is all the result of Mr. Hanna’s work. It has taken a lot 
of his time. He has made many trips here, and it takes a lot of 
study to figure out how to make the show a success when you are 
limited in space. We could have used twice the space we have; 
but with the little space we had I think Mr. Hanna has done 
wonderfully well. 


I think you will agree that the attendance at this conven- 
tion is one of the greatest we have had in the last seven or eight 
years, and I think most of the credit for this should go to Mr. 
Millar Sells, chairman of the Publicity and Entertainment Com- 
mittee, and his associate workers. You have no idea how much 
time and effort Millar has personally given to this work. It 
was the first time, I think, he was ever called upon to do such 
work for the Association, and I think he came through in a fine 
way, and all I have to do is just to compliment him on the 
things he has thought of to do to bring the crowd here, that I 
never would have thought of; and I certainly would recommend 
to the incoming administration that they fix upon Millar Sells 
as a permanent chairman of the Publicity and Entertainment 
Committee. 


We will now have the report of Mr. Scott, the treasurer. 

MR. SCOTT: Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to report this 
morning that the treasury is in a substantial condition. Perhaps 
you are aware of the fact that the detailed report is taken up 
at the annual meeting of the directors, to be held a little later, 
when the accounts are audited. 


The amount on hand on April 10th, 1923, as shown by the 
report at the directors’ meetinig held at Chicago on the above 
date and audited by the finance committee at that meeting, was 
$21,555.84. We have received since that time $12,650.00, mak- 
ing a total of $34,205.84. Out of this amount must come the 
expenses for this present convention. Based on previous yaers 
we estimate that expense at $12,771.48, which would leave a 
balance in your treasury of $21,424.36. A large part of this 
amount is in the bank and drawing interest. 

It was moved and seconded that the report be adopted. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

THE PRESIDENT—We will now have the report of our 
Secretary, Mr. Hanna. 


MR. HANNA—TI have no lengthy report to make. I usual- 


ly report upon our membership. We had last year 164. We 
have lost 12 and have taken in 10. If we had had space for 


these pepole we could have increased our membership at least 
15, but we did not have it. 

I wish also to say, in connection with your President giving 
me the entire credit for the exhibit at the hall, that I have had 
I also wish to say that the 


splendid help from all our officers. 


custodian and all the help at the hall have been most kind; and 
I think your exhibit is equal to, if not a little better than, any 
we have ever had. 


THE PRESIDENT—The next item on our program is an 
address by President Anderson, but he has not arrived yet, so 
we are going to call on Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, secretary of the 
National Canneérs’ Association. (Applause.) 


MR. GORRELL—I came before you last year with an 
apology, but I do not think that any apology is necessary today. 
Like myself, you men come here to work, and you know just 
what it means, just as well as I do, the responsibilities that we 
all have in trying to make this convention a success. I do not 
know whether I said it last year or not—and I do not care—I 
am going ot say it again: This convention would not be a suc- 
cess if it were not for the Machinery and Supplies Association. 
I am going a little farther. I am going to tell you that the 
National Canners’ Association would not be a success if it were 
not for the Machinery and Supplies Association; and I chal- 
lenge anybody to take exception to that statement. 


I have often wished that I was a canner and had enough 
money to show my appreciation to every one of you members 
by buying some of your products. You know, it is so easy to say 
things; but sometimes you like to have substantial evidence of 
such expressions. 


Gentlemen, I cannot do anything except to say what I have, 
and I want to tell you this from the bottom of my heart; the 
canning industry is entering on a great era, a broader era, big- 
ger in every way than it ever has been before. The part that 
each of you has taken in making the canninig industry bigger 
and broader and more important cannot be measured. The fight 
that the National Canners’ Association has been making since 
17 years ago today, when it was organized in Buffalo, has been 
for quality; and ti is the machinery man who has helped to make 
that quality possible. 


Did you ever stop to consider the wonderful inventions in 
canninig machinery? What other industry has gone ahead in 
the past any faster in its inventions? Some people say that 
the automobile has. There was a man who tried to tell me, the 
other day, that the automobile industry had made more rapid 
advance in inventions than the canninig industry. I will admit 
thta it has made a more rapid advance in dollars and cents—I 
was talking with Mr. Sells about that and he frankly admitted 
it—but if you will think of the crude machinery of 30, 20 or 
even 10 years ago, and look at it today and just compare it and 
determine what you have done, you will appreciate it. 


I was impressed with the statement made by Mr. McLarin 
the other night: “This is really a glorious age for us all to live 
in.” Just think of what has happened in the last five years. 
Just think how far we have gone ahead. Perhaps some of the 
things that we are accepting today are not as. good as the old 
things, but we can make them as good; we can make them better; 
and, gentlemen, as far as I am concerned I would not give the 
last five years of my life, and what years I may have yet com- 
ing to me—few or many—for them. I think I have seen more; 
there has been more accomplished; every one has done more; 


pmad one has pushed and kept up with and gone ahead of the 
imes. 
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All Packers, Before Placing Contract For Their Can Re- 
quirements, Should Consider : 


Ist: Quality 
2nd: Service 
3rd: Equipment 


Our many years of experience in Can-making enable us to pro- 
duce Cans of A-1 quality. 


Our large and efficient corps of closing machine experts, our 
‘location on two railroad sidings, our dock on the water-front enable 
us to give the service required. 


Our connection with closing machine manufacturers enables us 
to gives the latest, speediest and best closing machine equipment. 


Can you see any reason for not letting us take care of your re- 


quirements in the manner you desire? 


Put your troubles ‘up to us. 
Inquiries appreciated. 


Metal Package Corporation of New York 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


PLANTS 
SANITARY CANS 
BOYLE PLANT, 
g BALTIMORE, MD., MASPETH, N. Y. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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If there is anything at any time for which you want to call 
on me, no matter what it is, you know I am the same old Frank 
Gorrell. I thank you. (Applause). : 

THE PRESIDENT—I am sure we all enjoyed everything 
Mr. Gorrell said to us. I do not think it will ever be necessary 
for him to make any apology. We would rather have him talk 
right from the bottom of his heart. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Gorrell. 

The next speaker on our program will be Mr. Charles P. 
Whiteman, president of the National Food Brokers’ Association. 


MR. WHITEMAN—I bring you greetinigs from the Brok- 
ers’ Association, which I have the honor to represent. I never 
have talked to machinery men and supply men before, and I 
really do not know what I could say to interest you; but I do 
know and can say this with all sincerity: that the brokers are 
vitally interested in anything that has to do with the food in- 
dustry of this country. That is our business. We are behind 
anything that has to do with it. Naturally, then, we are be- 
hind you fellows morally or in any other way we can be, be- 
cause, as I said in introducing Mr. Engelhart yesterday, if it 
were not for the machinery we could not have canned foods. 
If you did not have an engine in the automobile the automobile 
would not be any good. So, if we did not have the machinery 
we could not have the canned foods. So the brokers are really 
dependent on you fellows for what they make their living out of. 

I hope the future will be as bright for you as it looks for us. 
We thiink we are going to have a good year in 1924; in fact, 
from all reports I get from all sections of the country things are 
starting out pretty well this year for everybody. We get this 
report from the east, west, north and south. 

Gentlemen, this is about all I can say to you. You cer- 
tainly have our good will and our moral support. I thank you. 
(Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT—The next speaker on our “program 
needs no introduction here. He has some wonderful ideas and 
he has helped me a great deal during the past two years as 
vice-president. I know he is going to have a very important 
message to deliver to you now. Mr. Finch. (Applause). 

MR. FINCH—Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, as I 
came up on the mezzanine, a little while ago, one of our members 
looked at this paper and said: ‘Good Lord is that your speech?” 

I am sorry I have to read it, but I get nervous and I cannot 
always remember to give you the thoughts I would like to give 
you in an impromptu address. 

(Mr. Finch then read his paper on “The Superintendent,” 
a copy of which follows:) 


THE SUPERINTENDENT 
By President E. E. Finch. 


N talking to you on the subject of “The Superintendent,” I 
| am perhaps imposing somewhat on your good nature to the 

extent of givinig voice and expression to that which is more 
or less a hobby of mine. I am also going to ask you to please 
pardon the use of the personal pronoun “I,” and the reference to 
personal experience and observation for the reason that only by 
such reference may I hope to put my though before you in a 
definite manner. 

The word “superintendent” applies to one who is in charge 
of certain work and upon whom rests the responsibility of the 
successful conclusion of that work. The superintendent is some- 
times dignified by the appellation or the title of production 
manager or factory manager, but after all, he is just a plain, 
everyday superintendent and at the same time the biggest man 
in any institution. 

In the early days of the beginning of our commercial em- 
pire the superintendent was recognized as one of the important 
men in any manufacturing plant. Before the days of hectic 
selling efforts, advertising campiagns, system, specialists and 
experts, we picture the manufacturing plant where quality was 
the first consideration, where consecutive employment was a 
badge of honor, and where an honest day’s work the honest 
effort of every employee. The employer arrived at his office 
in the morning in the garb and dignity of the gentleman of 
the day, but his first act was a conference with his trusted 
bookkeeper and superintendent. He looked upon this superin- 


tendent with the confidence and often with the affection of a: 


brother, and why not? They no doubt had grown up together. 
The families had borne this close for 
The superintendent had followed in the footsteps of his father 
and his grandfathr before had held the position with honor. 
Through successes and adversity they had fought the good 
fight together. The superintendent was a man of importance— 
a man whose word carried instant responsibility, whose recom- 
mendations met with consideration, but the times have changed 
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and the conditions today are far different than those on which 
were built the foundation of our present tremendous commercial 
activities. 

With the development of modern business the importance of 
production was overshadowed by the seeming importance of pur- 
chasing, advertising and selling, and this has been true for 
thirty or forty years. Only recently has the importance of 
better production methods begun to be realized. A year or 
two ago this association apprciated that we ought to do some- 
thing to aid the canner in reducing his cost of production. We 
felt that a combination of our varied interests, with the broad 
knowledge gained by years of experience, should enable us to 
submit in some concrete form definite plans, drawings and 
recommendations that would benefit the food packer. A com- 
mittee was appointed and did some work but failed of definite 
results for many reasons, but the principal reason was that we 
were approaching the proposition from the wrong angle. 

a man has an abcess somewhere in his head, the surgeon 
doesn’t cut off his head to cure it, but rather pulls a tooth or 
treats an antrim or locates the cause and eliminates it. That 
is the way we must approach the work that we must do if we are 
to help the food packer to reduce his cost of production. We 
cannot go to him and say—‘You must discard your present 
systems, plants, equipment, etc., and put in something entirely 
new”—but we must try and locate the cause of excessive costs 
and gradually treat that until it has been remedied. 

In the present-day business of the manufacturer of food 
products, the analysis of the fundamentals that constitute a 
manufacturing industry may be divided into three classifications, 
as follows: 

" First—The securing of raw materials and sup- 
plies. 


Second—Manufacturing of such raw materials into 
the finished product. 


Third—The disposition of the finished product. 

Under these three divisions are grouped the multiplicity 
of activiites that carry on a successful institution. The pur- 
chasing is done through a purchasing department, with a pur- 
chasing agent at its head. According to the size of the institu- 
tion there may be one or more purchasing agents or the owner 
himself may occupy that position. Granting that all things are 
equal, that the purchasing agent has a reasonable knowledge of 
his business, one purchasing agent may do as well as another, 
and the manufacturing institution is not able to particularly 
lower its cost of production through the activity of the purchas- 


ing agent. And yet every purchasing agent is an important 
man in his institution. 


- Takinig up the third classification—that of selling—we find 
grouped under this the sales manager and possibly his assistants, 
handling salesmen or brokers, the advertising manager and 
manager of the credit department. All of these are important 
individuals. When the owner calls a conference, all these men 
and the purchasing agent are called in. Their advice and recom- 
mendations are very carefully weighed and considered. But, 
between the first and third classifications is the production de- 
partment and the poor old superintendent. I am not going to 
criticize the superintendent, but rather I sympathize with him. 
There are some very wonderful ones. In a great many in- 
stances, over an experience covering 17 years in the visiting 
of a great variety of plants where liquid and semi-liquid prod- 
ucts are put up, I feel justified in saying that my personal ex- 
perience has been that ninety per cent of the superintendents 
fail to receive the help and the consideration that their depart- 
ment entitles them to. They are not very often called in con- 
ference. Their recommendations are not very often recognized 
or appreciated. The purchasing and the sales departments may 
produce a condition that the best superintendent in the world 
is unable to combat. but if censure is made, the production de- 
partment is the recipient. 


I am not finding fault with the purchasing department or 
the sales department or any other department. I am simply 
putting before you the conditions that exist. I do feel that I 
should hold a brief for the superintendent. Of the hundreds, 
yes, and I may say thousands of superintendents that I have 
met and known personally. I have yet to find one single indi- 
vidual but what was absolutely conscientious and desirous of 
benefiting the institution by which he was employed. I have 
yet to find one single superintendent that lacked in loyalty or 
effort, but I have met hundreds of superintndents who lacked 
in knowledge on nearly every subject that was of vital im- 
portance in his work. When I say every subject, I do not mean 
that he knew nothing about the subject, but he did not know 
enough about each of them. Usually, this lack of knowledge is 
due to the fact that the superintendent is not given the oppor- 
tunity to acquire it. Personally, I have found in hundreds of 
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cases that the owner is very loathe to allow his superintendent 
to gain valuable information. He is afraid that it is going to 
put too many new ideas into the superintendent’s head and 
afraid it is going to cost the owner money. It is a very short- 
sighted position to take and is again entirely due to conditions 
and not to a desire. Let me give a few illustrations. 

Not long ago I visited a plant in the city of Cleveland, 
where they needed new equipment. I talked to the boss, and 
among other things he had ordered a labeling machine. He 
thought he was buying an automatic labeling machine, while he 
was actually buyinig a label paster. When I said to him: “Why 
don’t you let your superintendent go into this matter and deter- 
mine the kind of machine you need,” he replied: “The superin- 
tendent don’t know anything about what he needs.” 

In Indianapolis I talked to a very large concern—packers of 
food products, two or three years ago, and when I asked if I 
might talk to his superintendent, he said “No, sir, you will be 
giving him crazy ideas and the first thing I know he will want a 
lot of machinery.” 

I can refer you to 25 superintendents who are capable men 
and yet are afraid to walk into the office of the owner of the 
business and tell him that they need any new equipment. They 
will tell you or me that they need it and they will be glad to 
have you or me talk to the boss, but they don’t dare do it. 

To briefly sum up, let me present these facts: 

First—We want the packer of food products to pack better 
quality goods, to pack more goods, to make more money. This 
naturally, will indirectly benefit us, but it is not so much the 
benefits that we may gain, but it is rather the obligation that 
we owe for past benefits that should actuate us in taking action. 

Second—The money made in a food packing industry is not 
made by the purchasing department or by the sales department, 
but it is made in the production department. 

Third—The production department being of this importance 
should receive, and the superintendent should be given the con- 
sideration the situation demands. 

Fourth—For the benefit of the industry as a whole, we 
should render such help and aid to the superintendent as is 
within our power. 

Fifth—That the superintendent shall gain in knowledge 
and wisdom and render a greater service to his employer. 

Sixth—The employer does net deliberately prevent his 
superintendent from improving his condition, nor does the 
superintendent refuse to learn more and better ways of doing 
his work. Therefore, the situation is due to conditions and not 
to desire. 

I have put this proposition to 25 men, each of them the 
head of a large industry, and some of these industries employ 
thousands of people, and in every instance they have said that 
“We had not thought about it before, but anything you can do 
to help our superintendent helps us and we are for it.” 

Obviously the next point is how might we as an association, 
help the industry by hleping the superintendent? First, let me 
say that in many states there have been arranged short courses 
at the agricultural colleges for cannery superintendents. Thus 
a start along better lines has already been made. We can sup- 
plement that work. We can help to a broader understanding 
of what production really means. You know, production is not 
cooking or processing or packing—it is not machine speed or 
gross output. It is every step from the selection of the seed, 
the selection of raw materials, the selection of containers, labels, 
cases, as well as equipment that goes into the handling of the 
product from the time it is grown until the finished case is 
loaded into the car to be shipped to the customer. It is not 
mechanics or chemistry. It is light and good air, pleasant sur- 
roundings, friendship, courtesy, loyalty, honesty, knowledge, 
enthusiasm and executive ability. 


__ Visualize a superintendent in a plant that is old and dirty 
with unpleasant outward surroundings, poor quality of raw 
materials, inefficient equipment, no knowledge of the inner 
policy of his firm, lacking in authority, no inspiration, no in- 


structions except to produce. What can you expect of the 
product that comes from such factories that may only partially 
resemble this description? There are a lot of them like it. 

We can help the superintendent and thus help production. 
We can hope to attain the ideal condition to a degree by first 
having the superintendent at these conventions. We can have 
for him programs daily that are especially for his benefit— 
speakers to address him, who are authorities in their particular 
lines—men wko will present to him subjects about which he is 
anxious to know the answer—not the discussion that he may 
hear at sectional meetings, which may be good, but rather the 
problems of his own: 

How better to handle help? 

How much will good light and good air increase efficiency? 

Why—is temperature control? 
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The story of the tin can and the glass jar. 

Why is a wood box better than a paper carton—better for 
shipping—or is it? 

What is the value of a trade mark to a factory worker? 

Why do machines ever give trouble? If they work part of 
the time correctly, why not all the time? 

What is the value of a continuous system? 

Why is it that a lineup that is speeded to 100 containers per 
minute only averages 60 per minute for the month? 

These are only some of the hundreds of questions to which 
he would like to know the answer. What would it mean to the 
industry as a whole if there were present at this convention 
1,000, yes, 2,000 superintendents? 

If we want to benefit the industry we must voluntarily help 
that industry and by showing the way to improve quality and 
cut costs. To do it we must work with the superintendent—to 
work with the superintendent, we must have the hearty endorse- 
ment of his employer—to secure that endorsement, the employer 


In Machinery Hall, The Exhibit of F. H. Langsenkamp. 


must know that our purpose is altruistic and that we have no 
paritcular axe to grind—that we honestly and sincerely want 
to give something for which we ask absolutely nothing in return. 

Gentlemen, can we do it? It is a wonderful opportunity 
for us to give of our experience, our knowledge and if necessary, 
of our money. I submit this thought for your consideration. 
It is something that if properly handled may result in a great 
good, but it needs the analysis of searching inquiry and un- 
prejudiced contemplation. 

That is my hobby. I would like you to think it over. I 
thank you. (Prolonged applause.) y 

THE PRESIDENT—The subject that Mr. Finich has talked 
about, I think, is a very important subject to all of our members. 
We had the thought of trying to inaugurate his idea af this con- 
vention; but it is so important that we thought we. had better 
postpone it and try to work it out in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Canners’ Convention; and I, therefore, recommend it to 
the new Board of Directors and suggest that they take imme- 
diate action on it, and I am sure they will. - 

Mr. Jimmy Anderson, the president of the National Can- 
ners’ Association, as you know, lives out in Utah. He has to 
attend meetings and conventions and sectional meetings all. over 
the country, and he has given about 90 per cent of his time to 
the Association. I think it is wonderful that they have been 
able to have a president of that character, and I take great 
pleasure in introducing Mr. Jimmy Anderson, th president of 
the National Canners’ Association. 

MR. ANDERSON—It is mighty nice to listen to those 
things, anyway. I know that Mr. Engelhart is sincere and I 
know that he is absolutely honest in his convictions; but after 
all, I just feel that it would not be right for the impression to 
be left that I have made any very great sacrifices. Just pardon 


me for a little personality in this and a personal reference; but 


to tell you the honest fact, gentlemen, even though I have taken 
advantage of an opportunity, for that is what it means, as the 
opportunity rolled by, why I just grabbed it, and in doing so I 
have gotten a whole lot more out of it than I could possibly put 
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into it in serving. It has just been a real pleasure and I hope 


because in coming in contact with the men whom I have, in 
traveling over the country, you know I just cannot help but 
partake of the good things they have, their good traits of char- 
acter, and try to embody them with what little I have, and it 
makes me bigger and broader and better, and fits me better 
to serve and to do more good and to help my fellow-man; and 
that, after all, is the great thing that makes for success in this 
life. Money is just a medium to help us do those things, that 
is all. 

I was very much interested in the remarks that have just 
been made—I am sorry I did not get ot hear them all, but I was 
attending one of the other Sectional meetings and could not 
get here—but your part in our great industry is mighty im- 
portant, and a lot more important than many of us canners 
ever imagine. 

I just want to refer, a moment or two, before going to my 
notes here, to what was said about co-operation with superin- 
tendents. I will tell you what I think about the superintendent 
knowing something about the machinery end of it, and the con- 
vention end of it, and all the way through. I just thought 
that my superintendent was important enough, and his work 
was important enough, that I wanted him to come on to this 
convention, all the way from Utah; and I paid all his expenses 
and let his salary go on just the same, and let him have all the 
fun he wants to; and this year and last year I brought him on 
to the convention, and it is up to him to tell me what we should 
have in our factory in the way of machinery—that is what I 
am paying him for—and if he does not muster up enough com- 
mon sense to know what is best, I will try to find some one 
who has that sense. But fortunately my superintendent has got 
it. He is just a young fellow whom I brought off the farm. 
He is no expert—he does not claim to be an expert—but he is 
just a home-made boy, and he knows a lot more than some fel- 
lows whom I might import from a way-off some place else; not 
that experts from a long distance are not all right, but believe 
me, right around you are a fine lot of men, who, if you will 
say, “We want you in our organization; we trust you; we will 
place responsibility in you,” will make good. See what you can 
make out of them. They may make mistakes, but they do not 
make the same mistake twice. You make mistakes, too. 

I want to say that your end of the work plays a mighty 
important part in the production of our goods. 

I am just going to say right here that I had the pleasure 
of listening to your Prsident yesterday. He has paid me some 
compliments and I am going to pay him some; and I am just as 
honest in paying them to him as he was ni paying those com- 
pliments to me. He gave us yesterday one of the nicest little 
addresses on adveritsing that I ever listened to. I am proud 
of the work he has done, and you are, too; so I need not elabor- 
ate on that. 

You people do a lot of advertising and have done it. It is 
absolutely necessary in the machinery line. If you have some 
new improvements we want to know it; but you will have to 
tell us about it or we will not know it. 

These machinery exhibits are one of the finest things that 
were ever gotten out. A convention without a machinery ex- 
hibit is a frost. It don’t tak much to produce a frost in 
Buffalo (laughter). It would be the same in New Orleans. 


There is another point I am going to tell you about in ad- 
vertising. You know, there is a little fable told of the lion be- 
ing the king of the forest. Out in the forest there was a lion 
roaring just something terrible, and along came a tiger and 
said to the lion “What makes you roar like that and make such 
a noise?” 

“Why,” replied the lion, “don’t you know that by that great 
roaring and noise I advertise myself all over this country, and 
as a result I am called the king of the forest?” 


A little rabbit close by listened to the conversation between 
the tiger and the lion, and he thought, “Well, if that’s what it 
does, I am going to try it out.” So he goes back to his little 
nest in the forest and he fills his little lungs and makes all the 
noise he possiibly can. A coyote recognized the familiar voice 
and hopped over there, and the result was that Mr. Coyote had 
a splendid supper that night; and the moral of the story is 


“Do not advertise unless you can deliver the goods.” (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 


There is another thing I want to tell you of, which you 
know very well, but we know it better than you do; and that is 
the improvements you have made in machinery in the last few 
years. Why, take eight or ten years ago, I know we would 
come away out here in the east to get a machine; that is, we 


would get the frame and foundation work and the things that 
went to make up the outside, and so on, and a picture of it and 


it has made me a little bigger and a little better; and it has, 
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so forth—we would get all that and get it in, and we would 
figure we had to get it in very early in the season, before the 
factory started, because we figured that we had io do a lot of 
trimming to get it to work before the season began. Now, that 
is the way a lot of the machines came. They were not milled 
and trimmed down so the machine would work nicely, and it was 
not hard to understand why, if a machine was rated at 100 cans 
a minute, it would run about 25. That used to be the condition 
of some of the machines. Well, today it is a very different story. 
I am glad to note that you people have improved along your 
line of industry as the canning people have improved along 
their lines. Oh, I am willing to admit that some of our fac- 
tories were no better than your machines, and we were no better 
in our processing and in our methods than you were in your 
machine work; but we now have this thing to the point where 
neither you nor I need to offer any apology for our industries. 
We need you and you cannot get along without us. We can- 
not get along without each other. It is a great thing to work 
together, and the beauty and pleasure of it all is to know that 
you have joined with us and we have joined with you, and we 
are going to work out these problems together. 

I am going to tell you something now that will please you. 
I think I am safe in saying that two-thirds of the factories 
throughout the country have not enough machinery. Now, they 
just haven’t enough, that’s all. I go through some of these 
factories and find out that if future sales are good they will go 
to work and conrtact for five hundred or six hundred or maybe 
one thousand acres, and if you go through their factories, what 
have they got? They have a five-hundred-acre equipment. A 
man who does that is a menace to the community and the in- 
dustry. Then when Mother Nature comes along, as she does 
every year, and produces the products in the season thereof—and 
Mother Nature is a mighty good servant to us—and that big 
sunlight comes down and matures that crop rapidly, as it does 
every year, and we know it is going to come, and they cannot 
take care of the crop, we get all kinds of stories, and then at the 
end we bewail and say “Oh, the season was so short.” With 
this unusual stuff you would almost think they lived in Cali- 
fornia (laughter). But anyway, that is what they say. They 
blame it on nature, that it was so unusual. Well, they must 
have darn poor memories or they would remember that that 
unusual condition existed the year before and the year before 
that and the year before that, and ever since they have been in 
business. It is because they have not enough sand and common 
sense to equip themselves with enough machinery to take care 
of what Mother Nature gave them. I want to tell the canners 
around the country that they haven’t enough machinery. It 
would be much better to have machinery for a 15-hundred-acre 
plant and only plant one thousand acres than to have the re- 
verse condition. Instead of getting a lot of standard stuff that 
sells for $1.00 a dozen, you should have the fancy stuff that 
sells at $1.50, and in about one season you have paid for all 
that machinery. That is what you get. I have tried it out. 
They call me the extravagant canner out in Utah. But extrava- 
gant or not, I am going to tell you how I started in. Pardon the 
personal reference, but I want to show you how an extravagant 
canner can produce something. 

In 1909 I bought my little concern out. I had run it for 
four years and under my management it had lost money be- 
cause I did not know anything about the canning business, but 
was learning; and so the rest of the stockholders got disheart- 
ened and they were going to put me out; and before they could 
I offered them enough money to buy them out, so I could go into 
the canning business. I know that our industry is under- 
financed; but that is what we did. We put out that year six 
thousand cases. I immediately went to work and installed a lot 
more machinery, and the followiing year I began to put out 
quality. Before that we were in bad shape. A lot of the other 
states were in the same condition. I went into the market and 
when I got down to California those fellows would say “When 
you fellows get to producing goods like they do in New York, 
we will talk to you.” I listened to that a while. I will tell you 
what Mr. Tuttle said, in California, in introducing me. He said 
“T want to tell you a little story about Jimmy Anderson—-I be- 
lieve he was the first one to come in and see me in California— 
and I gave him a great big order because I felt sorry for him. 
I was afraid when he went out on the street the cows would eat 
him up.” (Laughter.) - 

That was the condition. I went after quality and put in 
the machinery, so that when Mother Nature brought it along, 
I could take care of it. I said “If I can’t beat them I will quit.” 
And to show them where I was at I would have them bring 
their stuff down and cut it, and have mine cut, and it was just 
fine, and I walked away with the business right along. 

Well, anyway, here is the result: Now I am putting up 
from 350,000 to 400,000 cases. Now, what is the result. I 
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“We. excel Our Labels 


in‘Designs _ are the Highest Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 
Stecher Lithographic @. 
Rochester, N'Y. 
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IGHT green, slender, round pod, 4 to 5 
inches in length and almost perfectly 
straight. 
Tender, meaty, brittle and entirely string- 
less even when ripe. 


In appearance and season very similar to eS 
the old reliable Late Refugee 1000-to-1, having eae 
a strong vine with small leaf and heavy foliage. | 

Hardy and productive. 

Without exception the most popular and desir- 
able Greenpod variety for canner’s use. 


Now booking contracts, future delivery, 
1924 crop. 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co. =| 
REFUGEE 


Other Originations: Chicago U.S. A. 


Rogers Improved Kidney Wax 
Rogers Green Admiral Peas, ‘ 1} 
Rogers Winner Peas. 
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have worked on that principle of installing enough machinery 


to take care of the situation, to take care of the stuff when it 


came in; and instead of selling the stuff for $1.00, at a standard 
or sub-standard rate, below cost, I produced fancy quality and 
sold it for $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 a dozen. It is easy enough to 
buy that extra machinery when you get the extra price for your 
goods. I do not care what an article costs if I can only get a 
profit on it. That’s the way I figure my business. : 

As I say, that is the way to get quality in the pack; and if 
every canner would equip properly with the machinery you are 
producing—and we are proud of the fact that you are producing 
good machinery now—if they would do that we would not have 
to talk quality so much. but we will always have to talk quality 
as long as they do not do that. 

THE PRESIDENT—I am sure we have all enjoyed the 
address of Mr. Anderson, and if we would all follow his advice 
we would be better for it, and the industry would, too. 

I will now call on Mr. Roy Clark, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the National Canners’ Association. (Applause.) 

MR. CLARK—Any one who has been active in Association 
work feels a thrill of friendship when they appear before the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association; and I say that 
from the bottom of my heart. There have been times in the 
past when the National Canners’ Association have seen threat- 
ning clouds. We can remember very clearly the last cloud that 
rose on the horizon; and we could come to your Association at 
any time—night or day—for counsel and assistance, and it was 
given not only freely, but we knew that it was given in the 
interests of the canning industry throughout the country. 

You have referred, Mr. President, to my just having been 
elected president of the National Canners’ Association; and I 
feel the responsibility and likewise appreciate the honor; but I 
know that I am going to have the co-operation of your Associa- 
tion on any problem that might arise. 

I think that as times have gone by we have realized how 
much we could get out of the kind of co-operation that Mr. An- 
derson has referred to. 


I want to say that I am optimistic as to 1924, and I am not 
so concerned as some individuals are in this country over the 
fact that the United States has practically cornered the gold 
and that the export business has fallen off so rapidly. I find 
that the export business has never amounted to much over 10 
per cent and that the home business has been the real American 
industries. I believe, however, that wages are going to re- 
main—I will not say remain—I do not believe that wages are 
going down, but that there is a possibility of wages increasing; 
and I believe that that is for the interests of the canners. 

There is one thing, however; riends, that must be un- 
derstood by the wage earner, and that is that they will have to 
follow the increase in price of commodities used by them. They 
must realize that they cannot expect even the maintennace of 
the present level of wages, or an increase in wages, without pay- 
ing more for the commodities that they have to purchase. I 
believe that if labor and capital—and particularly labor—was 
left alone to work out the solution of the many problems that 
are confronting them today; I believe if the professional poli- 
tician would leave them alone for even a short space of time, 
that we would come to an agreement in this country which would 
mean greater prosperity; and while I would not for a moment 
attempt to make a political speech, as a business man I feel like 
—— that it is up to us business men, and up to labor not to 
send back from Washington some of those professional poli- 
ticians who have only in mind their present advantage, but let 
them go to work the same as you have to work and the same 
as Ihave to work. (Applause.) 


Now, I say I am optomistic, but I am optimistic only if 
we put quality into the goods that we manufacture and dis- 
tribute. I believe the time has come when quality must be the 
watchword not only of the manufacturer, but of the distributor; 
and it does not make any difference to me whether you are 
manufacturing a machine, whether you are canning a particular 
commodity, whether it be wearing apparel, whether it be stoves, 
if we are going to maintain that present level of wages, or if 
we are going to have higher wages, and if we are going to ask 
the wage earners to pay higher prices for the commodiites they 
buy, they have a right to insist that quality be marked upon 
every product that they purchase; and that is really a new 
condition facing the business men in this country. 

: Another thing so far as it affects your industry and mine 
is that of advertising, which Mr. Anderson has referred to. I 
do not suppose there is another industry in the world that has 

n so lax in the method of advertising their products as the 
canning industry. It is a wonder somtimes to me that the per 
capita consumption of canned foods is where it is. The Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, and the great men who make up 
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that body—who made up that body years ago—saw the neces- 
sity of establishing research laboratories and making large 
grants to universities to prove that canned foods were safe. 
Enough of the products got into the market to satisfy the pres- 
ent users of canned foods to convince them that they are backed 
by the word “Economy” and “Convenience;” but what have we 
done to educate the non-users of canned foods to be users of 
canned foods? You well know that it has been a subject that 
has been very close to my heart for years, and as chairman 
of the Canned Foods Week Committee I have worked hard for 
the last two years to get something started. I have made be- 
fore frank confession to you that this movement did not have 
the support that it should have had from the canner. Oh, I 
think they gave us their support in thought, but not in money 
and money is what creates advertising. 

Now, we have had support from your Association and your 
individual members, and if I were to speak the truth I would 
say that only for that, the campaign of 1923 and 1924 would 
have gone on the rocks for lack of funds. Why should I not 
stand before you and tell you of my appreciation of that sup- 
port? 
But I will recommend shortly that this be handled from the 
National Canners Association office and the funds be paid out of 
the treasury, I think that we have reached a point where we 
can take over this work and do away with solicitation from 
our own members. I know we will have your support. You are 
intrested in a greater distribution of canned foods. It is your 
problem as well as ours—not as great a problem, perhaps, with 
you as with us—but nevertheless, you are interested in the 
greater distribution cf canned foods. 

During the campaign of 1924 letters were sent out by our 
good friend, Mr. Gorsline, to all Rotary Clubs; and we are go- 
ing to attempt to put on a canned foods luncheon, not so much 
from an advertising standpoint as from an educational stand- 
point. We are going to ask the Kiwanis and Lions Clubs to do 
the same thing. Mr. Grosline has done a lot of work so far. 

I was handed this menu, gotten up by the proprietor of a 
well known restaurant in Chicago—Henrici’s—a man dealing in 
foods and serving foods; but nevertheless he gave enough of his 
time to the study of canned foods to determine whether or not 
such a luncheon could be served. The menu reads: “Canned 
Olives, Canned Pickles, Tomato Soup, Canned Crackers, Tuna 
Fish, Canned Meat, Corned Beef, Roast Beef, Corned Beef 
Hash, Canned Sweet Potatoes, Canned Peas or Canned Corn, 
Canned Fruit Salad, Canned Combination Salad, Canned Fruits, 
Coffee, Canned Cream.” 

But that did not come from a canner; that came from a 
restaurant man who had made a sufficint study of our products 
to convince him that it was in the interests of his own business 
to write a menu like that. 

Now, I want to say further that my attention was just 
called today to the fact that the National Vegetable Growers’ 
Association have voted one million dollars to be expended in 
advertisinig green products. That will affect your business. 
It will affect my business. It will affect 99 per cent of the 
wholesale grocers’ business. It will not affect so much the re- 
tail grocers’ business. One million dollars has been voted for 
that purpose. I wonder what would happen to the convention 
ad I Should go in Friday and ask that they vote one million dol- 
ars? 

MR. ANDERSON—I will vote with you. 

MR. CLARK (continuing)—Now, I mention that fact sim- 
ply to indicate that it is necessary that some action be taken 
along the lines of that taken by the National Vegetable Grow- 


~ ied Association to let the public know what we have to tell 
them. 


I know you will give me that assistance and co-operation in 
1924 which will make my presidency a success. I pledge to you 
my unqualified support, co-operation and confidence. I thank 
you. (Prolonged applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT—The next thing on the order of busi- 
ness is the Reports of Committees. As it is gettinig late, I 
think we will suspend with that. Is there any unfinished busi- 
ness to come before the meeting? 

MR. ST. JOHN—Mr. President, a few minutes ago the door 
opened @id one of our old members came in, and I think that 
this member is entitled to recognition, and I would like to call 
her “The sweetheart of the Canning Machinery and Supplies. 
Association.” I refer to Mrs. Harris. Let us give her the glad 
hand. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT—I am sure the Association will be very 
glad to have Mrs. Harris say just a few words to us. 

MRS. HARRIS—You must know that I am intensely in- 
terested. I am now in my seventy-fourth year. Mr. St. John 
and the others have always been very kind and considerate 
to me. Of course, now a lot of the ladies come to the front 
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and I feel I am a back number; but I want you to know that 
I am as interested today as when I satrted in. I thank you. 
Applause. : 

pn yA you know, there is to be a new president elected 
his year. 

. THE PRESIDENT—We will now come to the electoin of 

MR. AMS—Mr. President, I need not dwell upon the ac- 
tivities of the man who has given so much time and attention 
to the affairs of the Association as our vice president; so I 
take great pleasure in nominating Mr. Finch for the office of 
president. 

The nomination was seconded by Mr. White. 

THE PRESIDENT—It has been moved and seconded that 
the nominations be closed and that the secretary be instructed 
to cast a unanimous ballot for Mr. Ernest E. Finch for presi- 
dent. All in favor say aye, contrary no. ; 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Finch, you are elected president. 

MR. FINCH—You elected Frank because he is a nice fel- 
low. You know, you cannot be president of any association 
unless your friends elect you. I figure you are all my friends, 
and I cannot do anything without your help. 

I promise you I will do my best. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT—Nominations are now in order for vice 
president. 


The Exhibit of the Arabol Mfg. Co., In Machinery Hall. 


MR. ST. JOHN—I would like to nominate Mr. Sidney 
Steele, who is an old member of the Association. 

The nomination was seconded by Mr. May. 

THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Steele has been nominated and 
the nomination has been seconded. Are there any other nomi- 
nations? 

THE PRESIDENT—lIt has been moved and seconded that 
the nominations for the office of vice president be closed and 
that the secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for 
Mr. Steele. All in favor say aye, contrary no. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Steele is elected vice president. 

This year we are losing two very good directors, each hav- 
ing served two years—Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Guelf. They both 
have been very good workers and I know we are going to miss 
them. Nominations are now in order for the vacancies caused 
by Mr. Gordon H. Kellogg and Charles P. Guelf, retiring from 
the board. 

MR. FINCH—We have in our Association a branch of the 
industry that has not been represented on the board, that has 
grown to be a very large branch, and that is the glassware and 
cap industry. We have several large concerns down at the hall 
and I feel they should be represented on the board. I would like 
to place in nomination Mr. Will P. White, of the Anchor Cap 
& Closure Corporation. 

The nomination was seconded by Mr. Cole. 

THE PRESIDENT—It has been moved and seconded that 
the nominations be closed and that the secretary be instructed 
to cast the unanimous ballot of the Association for Mr. White 
as director. All in favor say aye, contrary no. 

The n.otion was unanimously carried. 
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THE PRESIDENT—Mr. White, you are elected a director 
of the Association. 

MR. WHITE—I thank you very much.. It will a great 
pleasure to serve with the new officers. 

THE PRESIDENT—The vacancy caused. by Mr. Guelf re- 
tiring from the board is now open. 

MR. GAMSE—We have a gentleman in Baltimore of whom 
we think a great deal. He is connected with one of the large 
can companies in Baltimore, as sales manager, and he is presi- 
dent of the advertising club. I take pleasure in nominating Mr. 
Frank O’Brien, of the Southern Can Company, as one of the 
directors. 

The nomination was seconded by Mr. Jones. 

MR. O’BRIEN—Mr. President, in view of the many outside 
duties which I have, I wish that Mr. Gamse would withdraw 
that nomination. -I thank you very much for the honor. 

MR. GAMSE—If it is your wish, I will do so. 

MR. SCOTT—I am pleased to put in nomination the name 
of Mr. A. B. Clark as his successor, knowing quite well that he 
= a the position quite as well as anybody except Charlie 

uelf. 

The nomination was seconded by Mr. St. John. 

THE PRESIDENT—It has been moved and seconded that 
the nominations be closed and that the secretary be instructed 
to cast a unanimous ballot of the Association for Mr. Clark, as 
director. All in favor say aye, contrary no. - 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Clark is elected. 

The officers are all elected now; therefore, I will appoint 
our former presidents to escort the newly elected president to 
the chair; therefore, Mr. St. John, Mr. Scott, Mr. Ams and Mr. 
Sells will escort our new president to the chair. 

(President Finch was then escorted to the chair amid pro- 
longed applause). 

PRESIDENT FINCH—It is a very great honor to be es- 
corted here by such gentlemen. They are the very finest in 
the world. 

Gentlemen, we have been here a long time and we have had 
a very wonderful meeting; but we are anxious to get out and 
down to the hall; therefore, a motion to adjourn is now in 
order. 

MR. SELLS—I move that we adjourn. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Engelhart and unanimous- 
ly carried. 


Whereupon, the meeting adjourned. 


FRUIT SECTION 


Chinese Room, Hotel Statler, Monday, January 23 and 
Thursday, January 24 1924 


Edward S. Reynolds, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Chairman, pre- 
siding. 


THE CHAIRMAN—The meeting will come to order. 

In making an actual survey of the work of the fruit sec- 
tion for the year just past, and of our dreams and hopes for 
a national standard for fruits, it does not look as if we, as the 
Fruit Section, have made much progress in that line, but as far 
as sectional standards are concerned I believe we have made 
great headway. 

In other words, New York State and the State of Michigan 
a year ago adopted sectional or regional standards for both of 
those regions, and have had a year up to this time to put the 
same into practice. Néw York State and the State of Michigan 
are the last two sections to come into line as far as regional 
standards are concerned, and now we have the Pacific North- 
west, who have worked on regional standardization of fruits 
in that section, California, the State of Michigan and the State 
of New York. 

We should be able at this meeting, at this session or the 
next, to get together on other sectional standards, in order to 
arrive at something in the national standardization of fruits. 
This has been the dream of the fruit section for a long time, 
and I hope we will see it come to pass. 

In the matter of packs for 1923, the total packs for the 
year which Chairman Holt, of Oregon, last year inaugurated, 
shows us that we have slipped some, as far as the total number 
of cases of canned fruits in the country is concerned. The 
greatest falling off in the packs is in the State of California, 
and the total has fallen from last year’s 24,431,385 cases of 
canned fruits to something like 20,865,000 cases of canned 
fruits. 

The largest falling off, as I have said, is in the State of 

The Pacific Northwest has had an increase, and 
the other sections have had slight varying decreases. 
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Sprague-Sells Blancher 


Four construction points that make the 
Sprague-Sells the Blancher you want: 


1 Cylinder securely fastened to spiral at 
all points. Result—no chance to grind 
and cut peas between spiral and casing. 
Rigid construction insures long life. 
Impossible for casing to crack or split. 


The only Washer tha 
your peas. All 
gravel, cinders, 
rator that cannot 
the current of water, 


First—Takes out heavy 
material by  carnying 


2 Worm and pulley drive. Oil-less roller 
bearings support drum at both ends and 
center. Easiest running Blancher ever 
built. Can easily be turned over with 
one hand. 


they float, while rang 
sinks and is caught i 
The pan carrying tf 
out easily and quickly} 
quent dumping. 

Second—Floats off 
waste matter in slow, 
current in which pea 


3 Intake and discharge properly designed and balanced. Dis- 
charge mechanism can take peas out faster than intake per- 
mits them to enter. Peas cannot back up through Blancher 
and spill out at intake end. 

4 With slight changes in feed and discharge mechanism, which 
can be made at any time, Blancher will handle other products, 
such as string beans, spinach, etc. 


The water wheel create 
its force for second pat 
peas, absolutely cleanam 
conveyor, eleyator ori 
Write us for special 
__ of this novel washers 
. Our machines are guara 
if they fail to do so. 
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Sprague-Sells Picking Table 


Sprague-Sells Picking Table 


Illustration shows our metallic apron PickingTable, 
on which the peas are carried in straight rows ‘n 
the depressions so that splits, stones and other 
foreign matter are easily seen and removed. No 
cracks or crevices to accumulate dirt. Easily 
cleaned and sterilized. 

We also build rubber belt type tables in any size 
desired. 


PEA CAN 
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| objectionable matter from 
, skins, thistles, weeds, also 
ly separated. The only Sepa- 
pnveying means throughout is 
be more gentle? 
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Doss, skins, thistles, etc. are 


ded peas are ‘carried slowly 
g deep in the water cur- 
mtand into squirrel cage. 
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Mforeign matter to any type 
will give you all the details 


you—your money back 


Inc, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PEERLESS 


Sprague-Sells Pea Conveyors and Elevators (cis tye) 
The bucket conveyor without a chain 


Sprague-Sells Pea Saacaeee and Elevators 
(Glass Type) 


Buckets firmly locked together and 
do not separate ‘in passing over 
sprockets so that no matter what 
position buckets are in, peas cannot 
get between them. The only con- 
veyor which positively will not 
crush peas. Special patented 
sprockets insure positive, easy run- 
ning, uniform drive. 

Elevators of this type are replacing 
boots in many plants because they 
really will not break the peas. 


Sprague-Sells Pea Washer 


For the final washing and cooling 
after the blanch. Removes splits. An 
inexpensive machine that gives splen- 
did results. 
quality packers. 

Well built throughout. Smooth sur- 
faces—no pounding of peas. Move- 
ment of peas through washer con- 
trolled by baffle plates to permit max- 
imum treatment by water sprays in 
minimum floor space. 

Pans readily inter- 
changeable, 
mitting use of any 
size perforation. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sprague-Sells 


Used by over 90% of the 


Peerless Husker Co., Inc. 


Sprague Sells Pea Washer 
(Glass Type) 


THE products of both our factories are sold through the 
General Sales Office in Chicago. We can supply from 
our own plants practically any machine you may need. 
Whenever you are planning any changes or additions to ~ 
your equipment, let us submit a proposal covering your re- 
quirements. When quick action is necessary, telegraph or 
telephone at our expense. 


Sprague- Sells Corporation 
P 8 General Sales — 


500 N. Dearborn Street, 


FACTORIES : 
Sprague-Sells Corporation 


Chicago, IIl. 


Successors to 
Sprague Canning-Machinery Co. 
Hoopeston, lll. 


MACHINERY 


Corporation, 


Hoopeston, 


Illinois 
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This does not include the pineapple pack and other miscel- 


laneous packs in the country, but it does cover in a fairly ac- . 


curate measure the packs in New York State, Michigan, the 
Pacific: Northwest, Utah, Colorado, Ohio and Wisconsin. | 

We are very fortunate in the opening of this session to 
have President Anderson with us, and I would like very much 
to have him give us a few words. 

(President Anderson then made one of his excellent ad- 
dresses.) 

THE CHAIRMAN—I will ask Mr. McEwing to read the 
minutes of the last previous meeting. ’ 

THE CHAIRMAN—In the announcement of committees I 
have appointed the committee on nominations as follows: 

Mr. Preston McKinney, of California, Chairman. 

Mr. McEwing, of Michigan. 

Mr. Van Eenwyk, of New York. 

Mr. Ewald, of Iowa, and 

Dr. W. E. Elwell, of Maine. 

For the committee on resolutions I have appointed: 

Mr. L. Meulendyke, of New York. 

Mr. Holt, of Oregon. 

Mr. E. E. Chase, of California. 

Mr. Frank Gerber, of Michigan, and 

Mr. P. Larmon, of Chicago. 

The first address will be “The Pacific Northwest and Its 
_ Relation to the Growth of the Fruit Canning Industry,” by Mr. 

Leon S. Lyon, of Eau Claire, Wiscnosin. Mr. Lyon. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST AND ITS RELATION 
TO FRUIT CANNING. 
In the course of his talk Mr. Lyons said: . 


I never realized the value of the West as a fruit district 
until I was moved into the Eastern section of the country. In 
my home in Wisconsin last year we were very glad to get 
Yakima peaches at from $1.35 to $1.65 for a crate, for which in 
Portland or Seattle we would pay seventy-five or eighty-five 
cents. I went one day to one of the local markets and asked 
for some apples—some eating apples. They brought me some. 
I had been used to Wenatchee apples—and I spoke about the 
quality and size of those he brought me. The man apologized 
and said, “Well, these are all local. I am very sorry that we 
haven’t anything better, but the Wentachee apples are not in 

et.” 

, Then again, a couple of years ago I happened to be in a 
market down in New York, and I saw Oregon prunes that I 
had been glad to get four or four and one-half cents a pound 
for my trade in Portland, selling in New York two for five 
cents. I thought there was quite a difference in price, and the 
possibilities for the fruit canner, in addition to the natural 
retail men must be getting a good share of it. 

Another reason why the Pacific Northwest holds great 
barriers I spoke of, which break up the storms, keeping the 
differnt sections from being hurt from that source, is the soil 
itself. Nature has been kind in the centuries that are past, 
and the whole country is more or less built up of botanic ash. 
This is particularly true of the eastern part of Oregon and 
Washington. In some places you can go down a good many 
feet, and it is all the same. But the soil in the western part of 
Oregon and Washington is washed down from the mountains, 
giving a soil which to a great extent does not need the artificial 
fertilizing that the soils in this section of the country need. 

Then again, it is new land, and we know that new land 
gives good crops, if that new land is kept up. If they take the 
experience of the growers in the East, who for many years 
took every thing the soil had to give and gave nothing back, 
they can profit out there by that experience and keep their 
soil in such shape that in future generations there will be the 
same conditions that they have there now. 

Then another thing that creates a great possibility for the 
canner, and that will make the fruit canning industry in the 
Pacific Coast country a great thing in the future, more so even 
than in recent years, is the quality of the fruit. 

Take, for instance, the cherry. I had an aunt that had a 
large orchard in the Susequenhanna Valley in Pennsylvania. 
She was very fond of cherries, but she happened to come to 
Portland at one time during cherry season and as long as she 
was able to make the trip after that cherry season always found 
her in Portland. That great cherry section extends up and down 
the Coast; not the small cherries such as we find so many of 
east of the Rocky Mountains, but the large cherry, which, in 
many cases, is more like the size of a prune than the size of a 
cherry. Undoubtedly you have seen them packed in boxes, 
coming with the small box that is about eight inches across the 
top with seven or eight cherries to a row and with only about 
two tiers of cherries in the box. 
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Strawberries from the Pacific Northwest are sold at a 
premium on the eastern markets in competition with the berries 
that are grown here, and I have heard at: least a thousand 
people say that they never thought of eating a blackberry until 
they went to the Pacific Coast. I bought some blackberries here 
last summer and we tried to eat a few of them, but at least we 
stewed them up. They were mostly seeds. But in the Pacific 
Northwest, especially down around that part of the country 
where Mr. Holt, whom you all know, comes from, you will find 


the blackberry a big, luscious berry, full of juice and flavor, and 
with only a minimum of seeds. 


Indiana’s Display at The Food Show, Buffalo. 


Then there is another berry, the loganberry, which was un- 
known until nature produced it on the Pacific Coast and found 
a natural home for it in the Willamette Valley of Oregon, and 
there it is being grown in ever increasing quantities. This 
one berry probably has more of a future for the canner than 
any other fruit that we have. It has a pleasant, tart flavor, is 
good for pies or for table use as fruit, is, when thoroughly ripe 
a delicious berry to eat with sugar or cream, it is good for jams 
and jellies, and has a juice which rivals, and manay people 
think that it exceeds, grape juice. The great country for that 
berry is right in this small district, especially along from Cot- 
tage Grove, Oregon, north. 


Then consider the lowly prune. You know, it used to be a 
terrible disgrace if you called a man a poor prune. That some- 
times started a fight—but it has come into its own now. It is 
an aristocrat. It is like the sour kraut that the president talked 
about; it is found in the very best of homes, and I noticed the 
other day where the housewives of Berlin were filled with con- 
sternation when they found that the market quotation for prunes 
was four hundred million marks apiece. 


Three-fourths of the world’s supply of choice prunes—I 
am not speaking of prunes now; I am speaking of choice prunes, 
comes from the water shed of the Columbia River. It is true 
that there are prunes grown in practically every section of the 
country. It is true that some sections have advertised very ex- 
tensively a wonderful prune and have told you to buy that and 
no other, but if your wife buys prunes at the market you will 
find that sometimes you will get a prune that has got a sickly 
sweet flavor. Then again you will find a prune that has got no 
flavor at all; but once in awhile she gets hold of some prunes— 
she doesn’t know where they come from, doesn’t know where 
they were grown—but that prune has got a pleasant and tart 
flavor, and you remark about it; you say, “Why don’t you get 
this kind all the time? That is a pretty nice piece of fruit.” 
You can gamble on it that those prunes came from a little bit 
of a circle right in there, with Vancouver, Washington, as the 
main point in the circle, and extending south to Eugene, Oregon, 


for it is in that circle that three-fourths of the world’s supply of 
choice prunes is raised. 


I am sorry to say that all of these prunes do not go out 


‘marked as Oregon or Washington fruit, and that is true of a 


great deal of the pack of fruit from the canneries. There is 


nothing on the label or nothing on the can to show you that 
that fruit came from Oregon or from Washington, and I sin- 
cerely trust that there will be a time when, on picking up a can 
of fruit, we can tell something about where it comes from. 


wie 
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ONE BLOCK AHEAD 
OF THE PROCESSION 


This No. 46 Thread Rolling Machine is worthy 
of a place in the “CAMERON FAMILY.” 


One user writes: ‘‘I find it a great 
advantage to be able to remove the 
automatic feed when I have odd- 
shaped articles to be threaded.’’ 


We make every machine for ‘“‘can-making.” 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


240 North Ashland Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTING MACHINE 
Either Single Or Double Cut 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTING MA- 

CHINE isthe most durable, simple and 

efficient cutter you can buy. It has the . 
most positive feed of any cutter in use. 


The Morral Cutter will cut large ears, 

nubbins and pieces of ears, without clog- 
ging like other cutters and for this rea- 2 
son you can secure a larger yield of cans 

per ton with the Morral Cutter than with- 

any other type of cutter. 


We furnish special attachments for the Morral Cutter for cutting 
Golden Bantam Corn and with these attachments the Morral 
Cutter will cut the Golden Bantam Corn more satisfactorily than 
any other cutter in use. If you have any cutters that you would 
like to replace with new and up to date machines let us know what 
you have and we will make you a liberal allowance for your cutters 
on the price of new cutters. 

We make the MORRAL CORN HUSKER, either single or double 
and we also make the MORRAL LABELING MACHINE. 

Our machines are guaranteed to do satisfactory work, or money 
back if they fail to do so when set up and operated in accordance 
with directions furnished. 


It will pay you to write at once for prices and further information. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 
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Then, in a great many places you will see a small p 
house—maybe it is just a shed, and outside of that packing 
house you will find a big pile of barrels, and in those they put 
berries, mixing them with sugar and as the sugar and berries 
are put in the whole thing is rocked so it is worked down good 
and solid, then later a cover is put on, the barrel is lifted into a 
truck and taken away to a storage plant; so if you go out into 
a great many canneries in the Pacific Northwest today, while it 
may be cold and blowing outdoors, yet inside you will find them 
making strawberry jam or raspberry jam, or loganberry. And 
not only are they using it in that way there, but they are 
shipping hundreds of cars that are barreled in that fashion to 
the eastern jam plants. 

THE CHAIRMAN—The next subject is the subject of per- 
forations, and I know of no one who has spent more concerted 
effort on this one subject than Dr. Kohman. Dr. Kohman has 
something new for us, and I know you are going to be inter- 
ested in what he has to say. Dr. Kohman. (Applause.) 

(Because of the importance and length of Dr. Kohman’s ad- 
dress we are going to reserve it for another issue). 

THE CHAIRMAN—This will conclude the meeting this 
morning, and in order that we cover the points fully tomorrow 
morning that we have on the program I wish to suggest that 
you be here at ten o’clock. We have some things to take up to- 
morrow morning that will eventually lead us to a point where 
we will have standardization, and that is something that we are 
all very desirous of. 

(Whereupon an adjournment was taken.) 


SECOND SESSION—FRUIT SECTION 
Thursday, January 24th. 
EDWARD S. REYNOLDS, Chairman, Presiding. 
THE CHAIRMAN—The first address this evening is on 
“A Possible Bulletin on Canned Fruits and Its Advantages,” 
by Mr. H. M. Loomis, Washington, D. C. 


POPULAR BULLETIN ON CANNED FRUITS AND ITS 
ADVANTAGES 
By H. M. Loomis. 


HILE the subject assigned to me on the program is “A 

W Possible Bulletin on Canned Fruits.” I think that in 

order to cover what I have to say, it should be changed 

no read “A Popular Bulletin on Canned Fruits and Its Advan- 
ges. 

Before referring particularly to the bulletin, a few words in 
reference to the general subject of popularizing the work of the 
National Canners’ Association would be appropriate. Trade 
Association work, particularly when it represents an industry 
providing the necessities of life, must be of public interest, and 
under such regulation as is now provided by law must be of 
public benefit. Secretary Hoover has clearly expressed this view 
on several occasions. 

In her address before the Canners’ Association on Monday, 
Mrs. Julian Heath, President of the National Housewives League, 
called attention to the fact that there is a great deal of work done 
by the National Canners’ Association that is of much interest to 
housewives and recommended that the consumer be kept better 
informed regarding it. She even suggested the organization of 
a great consumers’ and producers’ information bureau for the 
interchange of information of mutual interest, one result of 
which would be to show housewives how to use canned foods 
intelligently. 

Mrs. Heath also stated that the housewife expected from 
the canning industry the production of canned foods of quality. 
There is no surer foundation for that most important service 
than the research work which has been carried on for a great 
many years by the Association, not only on the technicality of 
canning, but on the production of better raw materials and prod- 
ucts, and the determination of the wholesomeness and nutritive 
value of canned foods. 

The investigation of complaints involving canned foods, 
while conducted primarily for the information of the canning 
industry, is of direct benefit to the public, as prompt efforts are 
made to ascertain the facts in every case and to secure a cor- 
rection where misinformation or false reports have been pub- 
lished regarding any such case. This work is being extended 
as far as practicable with a view of acquainting the medical 
profession with the science of canning, and the facts brought 
out by the work of the Research Laboratories and the University 
research financed by the National Canners’ Association. Though 
simply a beginning has been made in attempting to correct mis- 
statements which frequently occur regarding canned foods in 
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text books, newspapers, magazines and other publications, with 
the establishment of effective methods of distributing correct 
information to the public, there is continually less likelihood of 
such misinformation being perpetuated. 


There is no question about the value of commodity adver- 
tising for canned foods, as illustrated by work which has been 
done with several canned commodities during the past few years. 
There is plenty of demand for popular literature dealing with 
each canned food or classes of foods. Bulletins of that kind can 
cover in a more concise and simple manner all the important 
information relating to these foods than can be done when at- 
tempt is made to cover all kinds of canned foods in one bulletin. 

About a year ago the National Canners’ Association pub- 
lished a popular bulletin on canned corn which aroused consid- 
erable interest, and for which there has been a constant demand. 
Other similar bulletins are in the course of prepazation. An 
illustrated bulletin on canned fruits has been prepared and is 
now ready for the printer. It describes in a popular way the 
extent and variety of the canned fruit industry and commercial 
methods of preparing canned fruits from the orchard to the 
finished products. 

The nutritive value of fruits is shown by quotations from 
recognized authorities and a number of recipes fer using canned 
fruits are given. The bulletin will be made particularly attrac- 
tive by the use of illustrations and a cover design in colors. 

While on this subject I wish to call attention of canners 
again to the great need for photographs illustrating the canning 
industry. The National Canners’ Association has a great many 
demands and uses for such photographs, but our supply is very 
limited, and it is difficult for the Association to secure such 
photographs except from individual canners. Any canner who 
has a good photograph or several photographs illustrating their 
cannery or canning operations would help the Association a 
great deal if they would at least lend such photographs for the 
purpose of making copies. 


I would like to secuze some expressioas from the canners 
present regarding the va've to the industry of such a popular 
bulletin as above described. Any suggestions as to the contents 
or arrangement of such bulletins will be very gladly received. 

Before Fruit Section, N. C. A., Buffalo, January 24th, 1924. 

THE CHAIRMAN—The next address is: 


“THE DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING A NATIONAL STAND- 
ARDIZATION OF CANNED FRUITS AND THE IM- 
POSSIBLE SOLUTION BY MEANS OF 
SECTIONAL STANDARDS.” 


By Preston McKinney, San Francisco, Calif. 


In the packing and marketing of our products to the dis- 
tributor we are perhaps as well standardized as anyone. We 
standardized our fruit some years ago, and we did it in a thor- 
ough manner. We prepared these specifications in booklet 
form, and the Canners League has distributed forty thousand 
copies of these throughout the world. Every buyer has them, 
they are clear and specific, and arbitrations all over the world 
are based on them. 


But we see a good many difficulties in the application of 
this to the label. The great need of the industry is more adver- 
tising. Canned fruits, on account of their beauty and on ac- 
count of their appeal to the appetite, lend themselves well to 
advertising, and if you are studying the advertising of the 
wholesale grocers throughout the country, and in every market 
there is a brand or various brands which are extensively ad- 
vertised, you will find that a greater percentage of that pub- 
licity is put on fruits than on any other item, despite the fact 
that the jobber in establishing his brands must establish not 
only fruits, but vegetables, spices, coffees and many other ar- 
ticles. 


We want the advertiser to continue to advertise canned 
fruits, and we submit to you that there is grave danger—at 
least, if I were a jobber, and if through the Government and 
through women’s organizations an effort was being made to 
make the public feel that a choice peach was a choice peach, no 
matter who put it out as a wholesaler, I would be inclined to 
think that my efforts were being negatived. In other words, 


taking the California brands—I know the best of the jobbers’ 
brands, and to a less degree it is applicable to the canners’ 
brands, too—if I were a jobber, if I were, we will say, S. & W. 
in San Francisco, and had spent a great deal of money estab- 
lishing my brand, I would feel I was being pretty seriously hurt 
if through the Government and through all other methods the 
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retailer across the street, who was handling an unknown brand, 
and if a housewife came in and asked for S & W, he could say 
rightfully, “It doesn’t make any difference what label it is 
under. Our Government has_ established what a choice of 
fancy is, and here it is.” 

Too much standardization—and understand again I am 
talking not just on the internal end of it—too much standardi- 
zation does remove the means for the preparation of advertis- 
ing copy, because, after all, in your advertisments you direct 
them toward telling the public that your brand is better. 


I think a good example of that is sugar. Fred Mason, 
whom you all know, was the executive officer of the Shredded 
Wheat Company, certainly one of the greatest advertisers in 
this country of food products. He moved over to the sugar 
company. He believes in advertising; he has proved the tre- 
mendous force of it, and yet there has not been in years anv 
advertising of sugar beyond one particular line, Domino, be- 
cause there is nothing to say about sugar. Sugar is sugar. 
There is nothing to hang your copy on; nothing to direct people 
to it. 


We get down now to the question of sectional standards, 
which might possibly remove some of the objections, and yet 
I am fearful of that. Certainly if this is a movement which, 
as I understand it, is intended to be of national scope, then you 
cannot very well have sectional standards. Odious comparisons 
begin at once, which are not good for the industry. We in Cal- 
ifornia think we have a better quality of fruit than anyone else. 
We believe that when you count the pieces and look at the color 
and study every item that our product stands ahead. 


There are other sections that produce fruit, and they are 
going to continue to produce fruit, and they are going to im- 
prove, but if we made a national standard today certainly the 
fruits of other districts would have to be graded lower, and I 
do not think that the packers in those states would like that. 
If we had a sectional standard for fruit in one state, and an- 
other in another, they could say, “Here is New York State 
choice grade,” and “Here is California choice grade,” and the 
Government backs the word choice on either one and says that 
the New York choice standard is as good as our choice stand- 
ard, and it is so written in the specifications, we would feel that 
the Government was playing into the hands of the other fellow. 

And in the national movement surely we don’t want to be 
in the position of bucking our fellow-canners, who are endea- 
voring as we are to produce a good product, and who, I feel, do 
not want any special advantage over us nor we over them. 


In closing it seems to me that the effort.so far toward sud- 
denly saying “Put the grade on the label; get our Government 
and our women’s organizations and all back of it,” is putting 
the cart before the horse. You must, if it means anything, 
have real standards established by the Government, or sectional 
perhaps, but as I think I have stated clearly, sectional stand- 
ards seem impossible in the national movement. So it seems to 
me that our first movement—and we will be glad to help out 
on it and work with all if it is to be a national movement—is 
to prepare national standards. When these national standards 
are prepared and are understood, and we are packing .to them 
in New York, Georgia, Washington, Oregon, and so on; when 
all of us pack to national standards, then the time will come to 
take the next step and put them on the label. and I think, gen- 
tlemen, you will realize our sincerity of purpose in making 
these criticisms when we say that we feel now that when that 
time does come that the California canner will be in far better 
position than most others, because we have been at it longer, 
we think Nature has been_a little kinder to us out the, and in 
national standards we would probably rate higher than the av- 
erage of those states who are newer in the business and have 
not the same climatic conditions, which at least make for ap- 
pearances, although my friend Mr. Street will tell us that they 
do not for other things. 

THE CHAIRMAN—We will pass on to the next address, 
“A Consumer’s Viewpoint of Interpretative Labeling of Canned 
Fruits,” by Miss Anne Lewis Pierce, New York Tribune, New 
York city. 


— was published in The Canning Trade of February 
11th.) 

THE CHAIRMAN—lIn the matter of a uniform S. A. P. 
contract for canned fruits we would like to have some open 
discussion, so that they could arrive at something in drawing 
up and going ahead with the uniform S. A. P. contract. 

MR. MEULENDYKE-—I don’t think I like the idea of the 
contract. I don’t think the Senate approval of prices quite fair 
to the canner or manufacturer. I don’t know just what the 
middle ground is. 
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MR. P. E. CULVERHOUSE (Vineland, Ontario)—May I 
ask if the canners are able to buy their raw fruits very far in 
advance of the packing? It would seem to me that might have 
some bearing. 


THE CHAIRMAN—tThere is a great difference between 
what you contract for and what you get in fruit and in vege- 
tables, because with vegetables, according to the acreage you 
put out, you have a fairly definite percentage of deliveries, but 
what acreage you contract for on fruits has no workable per- 
centage of delivery. In other words, you may get a good de- 
livery and you may not, because it is such a hazardous crop. 


There is another matter which was held over from the last 
meeting at Atlantic City, and that is the matter of the ap- 
pointment of regional directors for the fruit section. 


I will read you this resolution carried over from last year, 
and if you want the same pushed tomorrow morning at the 
meeting of the new Board of Directors it can be brought to 
some decision. 


“Resolution presented by Mr. Trautman, requesting the 
resolution committee of the National Association to provide 
for the selection of five, or perhaps six, regional directors from 
the different sections of the country to act as advisory board 
of this section, for the purpose of uniting the trade through all 
these sections. and transmitting knowledge of trade conditions 
to fruit canners throughout the country. Upon their approval 
the chairman of the fruit section will have authority to appoint 
this board of regional directors for the ensuing year, and 
thereafter the members will be elected from the floor, as your 
chairman and secretary at the present time.” 


The Exhibit of The Ayars Machine Co., In Machinery Hall. 


MR. MEULENDYKE—As you were reading I have been 
trying to think of what benefits would accrue from such a board 
of regional directors. As far as dissemination of information 
is concerned, most sections have associations. For instance, 
in New York we have our worthy John Street here, and if there 
is any information to be given to the members it all goes 
through the secretary. California has the same. I do nor 
quite understand the benefits which might be derived. 


MR. STREET—That makes me think that at this meeting, 
at this convention, we have organized an association of state 
secretaries, and I would think, although we have not definitely 
formulated our plans, that one of our main functions would 
be covering just what this resolution suggests, so as Mr. Meu- 
lendyke suggested it seems to me it is almost taken care of. 

THE CHAIRMAN—I believe that point was brought up a 
year ago, that it would be advisable to have the secretaries 
constitute this Board, and if that has already been formulated, 
why there certainly is no further action to be taken with the 
resolution. 


THE ELECTION 
MR. McKINNEY—Mr. Chairman, we suggest Mr. F. L. 
Monet, of Santa Clara, Cal., for chairman, and Mr. Amos Cobb, 
of the New York canners, for secretary. 
Motion seconded and carried. 
Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 
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CORN SECTION 
Grill Room Hotel Statler, Thursday January 24 1924 


Mr. J. W. HILL, Iowa, Presiding. 
MR. ROBERT DICKINSON, Illinois, Acting as Secretary. 


MR. JAMES MOORE (Rochester, New York, Acting Chair- 
man)—Your chairman, Mr. Shriver, unfortunately, was obliged 
to leave the Convention. He asked me to open the Convention, 
and after saying a few words I will turn the meeting over to a 
permanent chairman, as I have another engagement with the 
Finance Commitee. 

This section represents one of the most important branches 
of the canning industry. We are starting a new year in the 
corn market; the canned corn market is in a radically different 
position from what it was a year ago. At that time I remem- 
ber that I had the pleasure of stating that I felt that fancy 
canned corn—and by that I meant quality canned corn, whether 
of fancy or extra standard grade—was in a very excellent posi- 
tion. 

I went further, and I said that good standard corn, in my 
opinion, would soon come into greater favor with the consuming 
public and with the stocks in canners’ hands once absorbed in 
consumption that we could expect a return of normal prosperity 
to the corn canners of the country. : 

That prediction, I think, has been very nearly realized and, 
as far. as my vision of the trade is concerned, I believe that we 
can look forward with hope and confidence in the year that is to 
come. We must, however, always carry in mind that little 
things influence the market for canned foods very greatly. A 
little change in season, an open winter, a newspaper discussion, 
a little favorable publicity and, on the contrary a little unfavor- 
able publicity, may upset all our calculations. 

In our discussions of the canned corn problems, I have had 
occasion to say several times that I believed we were marketing 
our goods upon a false basis, that the canners of corn might 
learn something from the experience of the pea canning in- 
dustry. 

If you will take a price list of the canned peas, you will 
find the items varying from ninety cents a dozen up to $3.00 a 
dozen. You will find the same sieves of peas with a variance 
of fifty to seventy-five cents a dozen, dependent only upon the 
grade. 

Now, in corn that is not true. Why the grades of corn have 
pulled so closely together in price, I am not sufficient of an 
economic analyst to say. But, it unquestionably is true that 
the differential in price between extra standard corn and fancy 
corn is relatively small and does not encourage the packing of 
fancy corn. 

I will go farther and say that the margin of actual profit 
between extra standard corn and standard corn, all things being 
taken into consideration, is not sufficiently wide that it lends 
proper encouragement to the packing of extra standard corn. 

As an economic proposition, I believe our requirements 
should be shaped along lines of advancing the prices of fancy 
and extra standard grades of canned corn. To those who 
pack quality corn and fear the effect upon consumption, I would 
say that I believe that their fears are absolutely unfounded. The 
difference in the price as the goods go to the consumer will 
never deter a satisfied customer from buying, and repeating 
her purchase of a fancy item. 


If the fancy corn that is packed in the great Middle West, 
the fancy, “Country Gentleman,” the fancy “Narrow Grained 
Evergreen,” was sold at practically the level of fancy Maine 
corn, it would show none too great a return upon the investment; 
it would not in my opinion lessen consumption, and it would in- 
crease the supply of fancy corn so tremendously that instead of 
being a rarity, which the consumer hardly knows how to obtain, 
it would become canned corn, and that the consumer of canned 
corn would think in terms of fancy canned corn, and, thinking 


in terms of fancy canned corn, she would want fancy canned 
corn for her table. 


I do not know that I can get the thought over; it is some- 
thing that we cannot reduce to an absolute formula. 

I have the same vision of the tomato packing industry. 
And I believe that my vision is entirely clear. We may not be 
able to make the change, but to those of you who are hesitating 
on your price lists let me suggest that you give most careful 
thought to the desirability of absorbing your increased costs of 
this year; and you will have them—in an advance in the price 
of fancy and extra standard grades of corn, leaving the price of 
standard corn to follow the trend of the established market. 


When you go out to sell a commodity pure and simple you 
will follow the market. Your price will vary with supply and 
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demand. When you are selling standard corn you are not 


selling an item that is specially attractive to the consumer; you 
are selling a food. 


You cannot advance the price of standard corn beyond a 
certain figure without deterring consumption, but I could give 
you many, many illustrations from distributors of the advance 
in their sales of corn where they have purchased more freely 
of fancy and extra standard grades during the past year or two. 
There is not a distributor that is listening to me, there is not 
a distributor’s representative in this Convention but what will 
tell you that his sales of fancy and extra standard grades of 


corn during the past year have been very satisfactory and have 
shown a very fine increase: 


Now, why not recognize the viewpoint of the consumer; so 
shape your costs, so shape your prices as to jusitfy the diversion 
of the maximum quantity of your raw material onto the fancy 


and extra standard size? It really is a question of cost, a ques- 
tion of return. 


I am really confident that if some one would go out into the 
State of Iowa and offer to purchase the two million cases of 
fancy and extra standard corn, the price to range from $1.30 for 
extra standard, to a dollar and a half for the fancy, that there 
would be two million cases of extra standard and fancy corn 
packed in the State of Iowa. It might take more than one year 
to bring it about, but there is nothing impossible in the situa- 
tion, because you have canners who are packing a large percent- 
age of their corn, extra standard and fancy, and if the reward 
is there the production will follow. 

That is the one thought in opening the meeting, that I 
would like to leave with you. 

As the permanent chairman of the section, I would like to 
suggest Mr. Hill of Iowa, and will assume a second, if I hear 
no other nominations. All those in favor of the selection of Mr. 
Hill as chairman of the Section Meeting, manifest it by saying 


aye, contrary no. Mr. Hill, you are duly elected. (Mr. Hill 
thereupon assumed the chair.) 


CHAIRMAN HILL—Gentlemen, I appreciate very much 
the confidence you have in me in placing me in this position, 
and I appreciate greater, however, the address of the chairman, 
which has just been delivered by Mr. Moore. 


I take it for granted that every man on the floor is inter- 
ested in corn canning, and most assuredly his remarks were 
along the right direction and certainly strike a sympathetic 
chord with the canners of the Middle West. Iowa, unfortu- 
nately, has heretofore packed some inferior corn, but for the 
past few years the tendency has been upward and forward, so 
far as grades and quality of corn are concerned. We are grad- 
ually getting our canners upon a basis as outlined by Mr. 
Moore, and I am sure that his suggestion regarding this ques- 
tion will be endorsed by every man on the floor. It will no doubt 
be discussed more fully during the meeting. 


Mr. Bell, of Waterloo, is the gentleman appointed as secre- 
tary of the session. He is absent. I would like to call to 
this chair Mr. Robert Dickinson, of Illinois. Will Mr. Dick- 
inson kindly come forward and act as secretary of the meeting? 

(Mr. Dickinson thereupon assumed the Secretary’s chair.) 


CHAIRMAN HILL—The appointment of committees is the 
first thing on the order of business, and I desire to appoint on 
the Nominating Committee Mr. Merritt Greene, Jr., of Iowa, 
and Mr. Mitchell, of Illinois, and Mr. James Baxter, of Maine. 

Dr. Bohart’s paper is the first thing on the program this 
morning. We will be glad to have him come forward. 


Winter Time 
Is Experiment Time. 


Let me help you— 


Improve The Quality 


Of Your Product. 


LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


303 Phoenix Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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The Nested Sample Grader— 


Feeling the need of a “Sampling” Grader that was at once ac- 
curate, sturdy, of sufficient capacity, and compact, we developed the 
Nested Sampling Grader. 

It has a frame of angle and channel iron which makes it as sturdy 
as possible to be built. Its hopper will hold over 30 lbs. of peas, 
making it possible for one man to grade, weigh and keep the records; 
for after putting the 25 lbs. of sample peas into the feed hopper, he 
can forget them until he weighs the various sizes. 

It has four sieves, making 5 sizes. These sieves are fastened on- 
to the same cast iron spider. This spider has teeth cut on the peri- 


phery, which along with cut mitre gears and chain, make a positive 
drive. 


Its feeder is new and novel, having a _rotory with buckets about 
its circumference. These pockets pick up the peas from the hopper 
and deliver them to the inner sieve. Thus, no matter whether the be- 
ginning or the end of the run, the feed is uniform. 

For the canner who wants individual motor drive we can attach 


4H. P. Motor. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Grader, and Other Canning Machinery. 


HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 


PEE 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting 
Tables, Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. Made any size. Easily cleaned and durable. 
If your dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. La Porte, Indiana 
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A 923 Progress In The Study Of Corn Black 


February 18, 1924 


By George S. Bohart 
National Canners Association Research Laboritories 


T will probably not be out of place at this time to briefly re- 
view some of the experimental work which has been per- 
formed in the past with the object in view of saving time and 

expense of any who might otherwise repeat work which has 
already been done. 

In 1915 a collaborative committee, consisting of the National 
Canners’ Association, American Sheet and Tin Plate Co. and the 
American Can Co., in co-operation with chemists from the Bureau 
of Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture, made 
a study of “Relative Value of Different Weights of Tin Coating 
on Canned Food Containers.” The results of their work were 
published in detail in a bulletin, but it may be well to summarize 
some of the conclusions drawn by this committee whether in- 
cluded in the report or not. 

1. They found that there was no relation between the 
weight of tin coating and discoloration. : 

2. Tin plate which had been purposely scratched in such a 
way as to expose the iron under the tin developed no more black 
than the controls. 

8. No relation was found between waster plate and dis- 
coloration. 

4. Corn mixed with considerable quantities of cobs, husks 
and expressed cob juice failed to develop more black than the 
normal product. 

5. Corn was separated from the cob by the double cut 
method, by varying the depth of single cut and by light and 
heavy scraping of the cobs after cutting the corn, but in none 
of these variations was there evidence of any relation to the 
discoloration which developed after canning the product. 

6. Discoloration occurred in cans made with both Bessemer 
and Open Hearth Steel. 

7. Discoloration occurred in cans made from steel prepared 
under carefully controlled conditions so as to obtain metal as 
free from impurities as possible. 

8. Titanium treated steel was not found to have any ad- 
vantage from the standpoint of discolorations over plate made 
in the ordinary manner. 

9. Corn black was not found to be due to the character of 
water employed. 

In 1919 a committee of nine canners, together with an ad- 
visory board of three and a technical committee of four, con- 
tinued and extended this work, with the particular object of 
developing a method for preventing corn discoloration. 

As a result of this investigation, the following conclusions 
were reached: 

1. Discoloration occurs in cans having a heavy coating of 
tin electroplated on the surface of ordinary tin plate, even where 
the quantity of tin per base box runs as high as eight pounds. 

2. No type of can used so far, regardless of the kind of fire 
employed, can be guaranteed to be consistently free from dis- 
coloration. 

3. Elimination of air through decreased head space or high 
temperature of corn at the time the can is filled decreases the 
amount of discoloration which develops. 

4. Venting and tipping sanitary cans improves the vacuum 
somewhat and discourages the formation of black to a slight 
extent. The advantage from the use of this procedure is so 
small, however, that it is not advisable. 

5. Fractional sterilization, consisting of two hours’ cooking 
of the closed cans at 212 degrees on three successive days, delays 
the formation of black, but the sterilizing value of this process 
is inadequate. 

6. Cooking corn in an enameled-lined receptacle in order 
to obviate contact with metals before the cans are filled has no 
apparent effect on discoloration. 

7. With the object in view of eliminating gases given off 
by corn while being heated, a large number of batches were 
cooked at various temperatures for varying periods of time; but, 
contrary to the hypothesis, discoloration was considerably ag- 
gravated thereby. It should be noted, however, that a pre-cook 
of any reasonable length of time is not harmful, and in special 
cases, when corn is so frothy at the time the can is filled that a 
slack fill results after processing, it is often necessary to either 
increase the time of the preliminary cook or to fill at a tempera- 
ture slightly lower than is otherwise advisable. A frothy con- 
dition is frequently observed when corn is canned while very 
green, and in such cases it may be advisable to fill at a tempera- 


ture as low as 185 degrees, although ordinarily 190 degrees or 
higher is to be recommended. 

8. It has been claimed that when black has developed in the 
head space, inversion of the can will cause it to dissolve, and that 
under such conditions it will not reappear in the new head space. 
This has not been found to be consistently true. 

9. The addition of acids to corn aggravates the develop- 
ment of both black and rust. 

10. Holding corn in the shed over night before canning does 
not appear to have any effect on discoloration, but it should be 
remembered that if the piles are so deep that heating occurs, the 
danger of thermophilic spoilage developing after the corn is 
canned is increased. 

11. Cooking the corn at 212 degyees in the can after sealing, 
but before processing, increases discoloration. 

12. Decidedly mature corn from a given field produces more 
a than that which is picked at an earlier stage of develop- 
ment. 

13. Paper liners prevent the deposition of black on the can 
to a large extent, but unless treated with a compound such as 
salt of zine the discoloration appears on the paper. 

14. Blanching corn on the cob produces no beneficial effect. 

15. A long list of chemical substances were added to experi- 
mental batches of corn in order to determine what type of com- 
pounds would prevent discoloration. Most of these substances 
were harmful from the standpoint: of discoloration, and those 
which helped were objectionable for some other reason and could 
not be used in corn to be marketed. 

16. Several types of wax and also a lacquer containing 
metallic magnesium and aluminum applied to the can were ofly 
partially effective in preventing black. 

17. Electroplated zinc superimposed on the tin plate gave 
promise of preventing discoloration, but its efficiency depends to 
a great extent on conditions during the electroplating, and it 
appears that the cost of producing electroplated cans may be too 
high to be practical. 

Black sulphide discoloration is not confined to corn alone, 
but frequently occurs in such neutral or mildly acid foods as 
shrimp lobster, flaked fish, hominy, peas and beans. ; 

The quantity of sulphide black which develops in pea cans 
is probably greater than in any other product, but because of 
the mobility of the liquid present, the shaking incidental to 
shipment washes it from the inner surface of the can, after 
which it soon dissolves and disappears. 

In all of these products the discoloration consists of a mix- 
ture of sulphides of iron and tin, which are entirely harmless to 
the human organism and may be eaten with absolute impunity. 
The ink-black type consists largely of finely divided particles 
of iron sulphide frequently dispersed through small masses of 
the canned product. The brown discoloration usually contains 
a higher proportion of the sulphide of tin. The quantity of these 
sulphides which are responsible for even the worst cases of dis- 
coloration is extremely small, for they are virtually pigments 
with high tinctorial power. Since the amount present is invari- 
ably so small it naturally appears to those who have not actually 
rolled up their sleeves and tackled the plant or laboratory prob- 
lem of black prevention that it would be a simple matter to alter 
conditions in canning procedure or methods of making the tin 
plate so as to prevent its formation in the can. The fact that 
numerous prominent canners and chemists have worked to over- 
come corn black without success so far indicates how real is the: 
difficulty of the problem. 

During the 1923 corn-packing season the National Canners’ 
Association has co-operated with the Illinois Corn Canners’ As- 
sociation, the University of Illinois Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and the American Can Co. in a study of the relation of soil 
fertilizer treatment to discoloration of the canned product. Pro- 
fessor Walter A. Huelsen, who is directing this work, has canned 
corn from 198 different plots, keeping the cans from each lot 
separate after canning. Professor Huelsen has fertilized these 
plots with varying amounts of phosphate, potash and nitrate on 
both limed and unlimed soil, and the canned corn from each 
treated area has been compared with that from an adjacent check 
plot. We are also collaborating with Professor G. N. Hofer, of 
the Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, in a 
study of the relation of soil solidity to canned corn, with par- 
ticular reference to sulphide black. 
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In order that a method of black prevention may be practic- 
able it must fulfil a variety of requirements. Anything applied 
to the container or added to the corn must be colorless, tasteless, 
odorless, non-toxic and commercially feasible from a manufac- 
turning standopint. Several means for preventing discoloration 
are known which fail to meet one or more of the above require- 
ments, and for that reason cannot be employed. 

In the case of corn, discoloration develops in the air space 
or head space of the can, and is for that reason less conspicuous 
if the can is stored on the side. Contrary to the belief enter- 
tained by some, there’is apparently no connection between bac- 
terial action and black with the exception of one type of spoilage, 
which produces a marked dark color throughout the mass of the 
corn, but not on the can. Discoloration of this kind is not likely 
to be confused with typical corn black because the spoiled corn 
has a very offensive. odor. Spoiled cans of this type are com- 
monly, though rather indelicately, termed “Sulphur Stinkers,” 
and result from lack of proper plant sanitation, inadequate pro- 
cessing, and especially from improper cooling after processing. 

We have all become so accustomed to disappointments in this 
work that a statement that we are not yet in a position to rec- 
ommend a positive cure will scarcely be received with surprise. 
Fortunately, however, the prospects look brighter now than ever 
before, and none of those who are working along this line show 
any signs of submitting to defeat. In collaboration with one of 
the can companies, the National Canners’ Association has this 
past year put up experimental packs of over 50,000 cans, involv- 
ing nine different varieties of treatment in seven different plants 
located in four of the more important corn-canning States. An 
examination of these experimental packs made in December, 
1923, brought forth hopeful results. It is still too early, how- 
ever, to take it for granted that the results in any type of experi- 
mental treatment used will be entirely satisfactory to consider a 
commercial basis for future can manufacture. In the meantime 
we are taking advantage of the knowledge gained from our first 
examination of these packs in making minor improvements in the 
nature of the experiments. 

As a result of the work of the various committees it appears 
that the prevention of discoloration must depend upon the effect 
of the presence of some metal such as zinc. In order to accom- 
plish its use without appreciable contamination of the corn with 
this metal, we have recently concentrated our attention on spe- 
cially prepared lacquers. This involved a large amount of work, 
for it was necessary to obtain a material which would adhere to 
the can during processing and not alter the appearance or flavor 
of the corn, and one which would resist the abrasive effect inci- 
dental to the manufacture and subsequent handling of the cans. 

Up to the present time certain types of lacquer employed in 
this past corn-canning season have been 100 per cent effective 
in preventing discoloration in all seven of the plants at which 
experimental packs have been made, and in five of these plants 

some of the control cans from the regular pack have developed in 
objectionable amounts. 

CHAIRMAN HILL—Are there any questions that you 
would like to ask Dr. Bohart? Is there any further information 
you desire on this subject? : 

MR. POWELL—I would like to ask Dr. Bohart if he has 
had any experience with the corn black in relation to the hard- 
ness or softness of the water used for making the brine, if it 
causes any effect. 

DR. BOHART—I have not personally been working on 
experiments in that connection. Certain committees who worked 
on corn discoloration before I took up the work myself, made 
a careful study of that. They tried very hard water and went 
from that extreme clear down to distilled water, and they were 
unable to observe any relation between discoloration and the 
nature of the water employed. 

MR. POWELL—Is there any relation between the color of 
the corn itself? 

DR. BOHART—TI have not seen myself any case where that 
has affected the shade of the corn. However, I do know in a 
general way anything alkaline, or of an alkaline nature, tends 
to darken the color of corn somewhat, that is, it gives it more of 
a brownish tint than it would have if the lakaline substance 
were present. And it is conceivable, it seems to me, that there 
might be water which would run high enough in alkali to ap- 
preciably affect the color of corn. It really does not take much 
alkali to affect corn appreciably. 

MR. POWELL—I might say that I had during the past 


season the opportunity of cookinig some corn in exceedingly 
hard water, also with a quantity of carbon dioxide and white 
corn turned to a golden color. 

DR. BOHART—Did you have an analysis made of that 
water to determine whether it was alkaline? 
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MR. POWELL—Yes. It was extremely alkaline. 
DR. BOHART—Well, I should have expected that. 


MR. SEARS (Ohio)—I would like to ask as to the different 
varieties of corn, whether golden bantam and country gentleman 
would make any difference? 


DR. BOHART—We have experimentally canned “country 
gentleman,” “Crosby,” two types of evergreen and so-called 
“Adams Early,” and in all these varieties we have found black, 
and in addition to that I have observed black in some cases in 
“golden bantam.” As far as I can see the variety of corn does 
not make as much difference as the stage of maturity of the 
particular variety in the black that you are apt to get- 

MR. GREENE—I would like to ask the gentleman if that 
discoloration has appeared where paper gaskets are used as 
against composition gaskets? 


DR. BOHART—I could answer that best, I guess, by point- 
ing out that in general, if air is allowed to find its way into a 
can of corn, after it has been closed, processed, there is no 
question but what more black will develop than would otherwise 
be the case; and where paper gaskets are used, if the closure 
is not very tight, there is a possibility, of course, of a little air 
that would work its way into there. In that case you would get 
more black. 


MR. L. A. ARGALL—If you used water high in sulphur 
content, would that have anything to do with the development 
of black? 

DR. BOHART—I should be very apprehensive of water 
éontaining sulphur in any form. I am afraid if you add a very 
small amount of sulphur to corn that usually you will get a tre- 
mendous increase in the amount of black, and therefore if the 
sulphur in the water was of such a nature that free sulphur was 
liberated, danger of discoloration would be greatly increased 
without question. As I say, I should be apprehensive of water 
that ran very high in sulphur. 

MR. BAKER (Wilson Canning Company, Mexico, New 
York)—I would like to ask the Doctor for an opinion: that is, 
if the canner of corn would adopt our temporary chairman’s idea 
of packing fancy corn, if it would not eliminate the black, so 
much that we would not hear anything more about the black. I 
mean by fancy corn—some people think that they can crush it, 
cut it fine, sugar it up and make a fancy corn. 

My theory is that the young corn, the tender corn—and 
from his observations that he has announced and my own ex- 
perience—it leads me to believe that the corn which you might 
say is immature would eliminate the black corn practically until 
you would not hear of it. 

DR. BOHART—As I said before, in general the greener 
corn, which is usually a fancier article, will develop less dis- 
coloration than the more mature corn from the same field, but 
even with green corn occasionally, if the conditions are just 
right, or, I should say, just wrong, you will get quite a consid- 
erable discoloration, so that it would be objectionable. I would 
like to feel that that would be a way around it. I feel, even if 
all canners put up the bulk of the pack with very young corn, 
there would still be enough trouble to cause serious worry, and 
we will have to find auxiliary means for helping out, even with 
young corn. 


CHAIRMAN HILL—This is a paper, an address supposed 
to have been delivered by Mr. Bell, who is Secretary, but he is 


absent- However, he sent a paper which your Secretary will 
now read, “The Circulating System in Canning Corn.” 


“THE CIRCULATING SYSTEM IN CANNING CORN” 


HE subject assigned me is something like a mother hub- 
I bard—it covers the subject, but doesn’t touch any particular 
place. What I am going to say has to do with the gravity 
system of canning corn; in other words, a three-story corn can- 
nery, and not the modern, or otherwise, one-story corn-canning 
plant. Corn circulates from the time it leaves the stalks in the 
field, so far as a canner is concerned, until it arrives and is 
stacked in his warehouse. What I am going to talk about has 
to do with the corn between the time it is cut off the cob and 
until it reaches the fillers. 


When corn canning was in its infancy, one-line factories, so 
called, were in vogue, which meant, for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, that one mixer, one filler and one closing machine was 
all that was operated in any one plant. So that consistency was 
more or less a matter of getting each day’s pack alike. 

With increasing demand, corn was soon being canned in fac- 
tories with more than one line, sometimes as many as four and 
five lines, running continuously, and it was then. and has since 
been, a problem to get uniform consistency on each line, in addi- 
tion to getting each day’s run alike. 
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In the old method, whether one line or five were running, 
each line was a unit in itself, so far as consistency was con- 
cerned, and regardless of how painstaking one might be, it was 
almost an impossibility to guess at the looks and consistency of 
corn on each line, and have each can identical after it was canned. 
If you will agree with that statement, you will agree if some 
method were devised whereby all your lines could be fed from a 
common center or from one mixer, your troubles would be re- 
duced, and each line would be packing the same consistency as 
all the other lines. In other words, instead of having each line 
an individual unit, so far as consistency is concerned, make all 
lines one unit. 

In order to do this it is essential that the corn from all of 
your cutters have a common meeting point before it goes to the 
fillers. This could be arranged, I presume, in different ways, and 
cur suggestion is that as your corn leaves the silker, run it 
through a Cuykendall mixer. We use the Cuykendall mixer in 
order to get our syrup more uniform than we could otherwise 
by simply running into a large tank. ‘ pe 

You are all familiar with a Cuykendall mixer; it stirs the 
corn, as you know, continuously. We have the corn from two 
fillers running to a common point; these are two tanks about 
the size of an Economy mixer, fitted with steam coils where the 
temperature is brought up to about 180 degrees. We have one 
tank for each mixer; while the one is being emptied, the other is 
being filled and brought to temperature, and vise versa. 

Our Waterloo factory is equipped with four lines. There- 
fore, we have four Cuykendall mixers and four tanks into which 
they discharge; from these tanks, equipped as above described, 
we run the corn from all four tanks into a central tank; this cen- 
tral tank holds approximately 250 gallons, and is equipped with 
paddles, which agitates the corn, and is also equipped with self - 
controlled regulators with recording thermometer. From this 
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central tank we pump our corn to the various lines, keeping a 
continuous stream of corn going to the various lines. The pump 
is a “Gould Centrifical” two and,one-half inch pump. 

From the central tank the outlet is 4-inch pipe reduced to 
the intake of the pump, 38-inch, discharge 2%4-inch; the 2%-inch 
pipe goes clear around to each one of the fillers. The piping 
we use for carrying our corn from the pump to the fillers is 
known as sanitary piping, made and distributed by the Creamery 
Package Manufacturing Co. 

We equip our circulating system whereby all the time the 
factory is in operation the corn is passing through these pipe 
lines continuously, and it is also equipped so that if one or even 
three of our machines should be put out of operation for any 
reason whatever, the corn is kept circulating and returns to the 
tank from which it started. 

In the early part of the pack where, perhaps, you start off 
with only one line and add one or more lines later, or where you 
start out with one line in the morning and then about 10 o’clock 
add a line or two or more, we have our pump equipped with a 
Reeves Speed Transmission control. While your pump is large 
enough for four lines or less with this control, you can so regu- 
late it so that it will only feed one line or all four, as you re- 
quire. 

In this manner we have, from experience, solved the trouble 
of being unable to get uniform consistency on all lines, because 
all lines will be packing the same consistency of corn all the 
time, and all we have to do is watch the finished product and see 
that we have the right consistency, and it isn’t a question of 
checking up each line, as in the old way. 

CHAIRMAN HILL—tThe next subject for discussion will 
he “Effect of Variety on Quality,” Mr. C. A. Magoon, Assistant 
Psychologist, Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C 


(Thereupon Dr. Magoon read his paper as follows:) 


“Relative Menitts of Sweet Com Varieties for Canning Purposes 


d 


The Relation of Maturity to the Quality of the Finshed Product 


y G. A. Magoon. 
Bacteriologist, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


results of some of our studies carried on in the Bureau of 

Plant Industry upon the relative merits of sweet corn varie- 
ties for canning purposes and the relation of maturity of the 
corn to the quality of the finished product. 

These investigations were begun in the season of 1919, when, 
among other projects concerned with canners’ problems, a con- 
siderable number of sweet corn varieties, both of those commonly 
canned and of others less generally known, were subjected to 
comparative study to determine their suitability for canning 
purposes. The work was done at the Arlington Experiment 
Farm, just across the Potomac River from Washington. 

In preparation for this work great care was exercised in the 
selection of good seed, in provision for uniform conditions of 
cultivation, in harvesting the different varieties of corn when 
each was considered to be in prime condition for canning, and in 
the standardization of canning procedures so that packs from the 
different corns would be entirely comparable. 

At the close of the canning season sample cans from these 
packs were opened and the contents subjected to careful critical 
comparison with respect to appearance, flavor and general table 
quality. The results were placed on record to be used for com- 
parison with future findings similarly obtained. 

During the season of 1920 the work was repeated, using a 
somewhat larger number of varieties. Upon critical examination 
of the cut-out material, however, it was found that, althougn 
the corns had been grown under as nearly identical conditions 
as possible, and the same canning methods had been followed, 
the corns graded entirely differently from those of the preceding 
season. For instance, Country Gentleman, which graded “first” 
in the 1920 pack, held third place the previous year, and Golden 
Bantam, which was given first place in 1919, was replaced by 
Charlevoix in 1920. Other varieties likewise held different rela- 
tive positions. 

To find, if possible, the reason for these differences in the 
results of the two seasons’ work, reserve stocks from the 1919 
packs were opened and the canned product from the different 
varieties carefully compared with the product from the same 
varieties canned in 1920. From this comparison it was evident 
that some factor or factors other than varietal differences deter- 
mined largely the quality of the corn. 


I N the time allotted to me I would like to discuss with yon the 


Pressure of other nvestigations prevented the continuance of 
this work during the season of 1921, but in the spring of 1922 
plans were laid for a rather comprehensive study of the matter. 
These plans called for both field and laboratory study of the 
corn plants, particularly of the development of the ear, of the 
physical and chemical changes taking place in the kernel during 
development, and of the quality of the canned product from each 
of the varieties packed at various stages in its development. 

The soil selected for the growing of the crop was a deep rich 
loam, level and well drained by an undeground tile system. The 
seed was purchased from commercial concerns who regularly 
supply the,sweet corn growers, and it is believed fairly repre- 
sented that generally sold for canning purposes. The amount 
and kind of fertilizer and the cultivation of the corn was the 
same for all varieties, and the field and laboratory technique 
was uniform throughout the tests. 

No attempt was made to investigate the relation of fer- 
tilizer and soil factors to the problem, but meteorological and 
other environmental factors were studied so far as data could be 
obtained. The daily mean temperature for the growing and 
maturing period of the corns under study was somewhat above 
the 49-year average during May and June, but fairly close to it 
during July. August was somewhat below the average. Taken 
as a whole, the season was rather wet, there being an excess of 
rainfall for the months May to August, inclusive, of 3% inches 
over the 10-year average for the corresponding period. The rain- 
fall was well distributed throughout the period of the test. While 
several heavy rains occurred, in no case was there a drowning of 
the corn, as the underground drainage system rapidly removed 
the excess moisture. 


The varieties studied included both white and yellow sorts, 
comprising all the important early, medium and late maturing 
corns. Named in the approximate order of their maturing, they 
were: Of the white sorts, Howling Mob, Crosby, Hickox’ Im- 
proved, Potter’s Excelsior, Kelly’s Hybrid, Mammoth Sugar, Old 
Colony, Narrow Grained Evergreen, Country Gentleman and 
Stowell’s Evergreen; and of the yellows, Golden Bantam, Dreer's 
Golden Giant, Charlevoix, Morse’s Golden Cream and Vaughn's 
Bantam Evergreen. Reid’s Yellow Dent and Boone’s Country 
White, two standard varieties of field corn, were grown along 
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ne sweet varieties for comparison throughout the experi- 
ments. 

In order to eliminate the possibility of error with respect to 
' the degree of maturity of the corns at the time of harvesting, 

careful field records were kept of all the varieties. Every morn- 
ing throughout the silking period the different plots were 
searched for the appearance of the first silks of the newly form- 
ing ears, and when these were found tags were attached which 
bore the date at which the tagging was done. By this means it 
was possible to go into the field and select readily ears of any 
desired age as needed. 

Field records showing the time and rate at which the varie- 
ties of sweet corn came into silk were of much assistance in the 
present work, and they have shown that observations made upon 
the silking period may be of great practical value to the grower 
and field superintendent in estimating when and how rapidly a 
field of corn will come to canning maturity. 

In studying the factors concerned with quality in canned 
corn, five matters need to be given consideration: 

1. At what stage of the development of the ear are the 
highest yields of cut-off corn secured; : 

How does increasing maturity affect the tenderness of 
the kernels; 

8. At what stage is the sugar content the highest and the 
flavor best developed; 

4. At what stage is the condition of the kernel contents 
most satisfactory for the production of corn of the proper tex- 
ture and consistency? ; 

5. To what extent is quality determined by the variety of 
corn used? 

We will consider each of these topics in turn. 

The stage of maturity at which the highest yields of cut-off 
corn may be secured is a matter deserving particular attention, 
for the reason that this factor in canned corn production prob- 
ably has more to do with the quality of the canned corn found in 
the market than almost anything else. Many farmers believe that 
the longer they can keep their corn in the field without danger 
from frost, the greater will be their returns, whether the crop 
is sold on the basis of gross tonnage of corn in the ear or of cut- 
corn. So long as they are paid on the basis of quantity without 
regard to condition it is natural that they should desire to har- 
vest the crop when the yields will be the greatest, not being 
concerned particularly with the quality of the canned product. 
The canner, on the other hand, is well aware that while it is de- 
sirable that he get as high a yield of cut corn as possible, partic- 
ularly if it has been paid for on a gross tonnage basis, he must 
guard carefully against over maturity of the corn as delivered. 
The quality of the pack, therefore, in large measure depends upon 
how successful the canner is in getting his corn delivered at the 
factory in proper condition. . 

Now, is it true that the more mature the corn the greater will 
be the cutoff, or is the yield heavier at about the time when the 
corn is in prime canning condition, an opinion expressed to me 
by a practical canner? To clear up this point, in our experiments 
samples of corn were taken from all the 15 different varieties at 
5-day age intervals, beginning at 5 days from the first appear- 
ance of silks on the ears selected, and continuing up to the 30- 
day stage—that is, well beyond prime canning stage. The ears 
were weighed at once, then husked, and the proportions of husk, 
cob and cut corn determined. ; 

It is impossible to show you here the figures derived from 
all these different varieties, though I believe you would find them 
of considerable interest. The salient facts are brought out by 
the averages computed from these findings, and they are pre- 
sented here in tabular form: . 

Average gross weight of individual ears and the percentage 
of cut corn from 15 varieties of sweet corn at age intervals of 
5 days. 

Average gross weight of individual Percentage of cut corn from 


ears. the same. 
At days...... 4.9 oz. 15.2 
11.8 oz. 52.0 


These figures show that in our experiments the average 
gross weight of the ears of 15 varieties of sweet corn did increase 
up to the 25-day stage, after which it remained practically sta- 
tionary, and the percentage of cut corn from the same cars con- 
tinued to increase even to the 30-day stage, which was consid- 
erably beyond the stage at which the corn could be canned. _ 

To many, if not most of you, these results are not surprising, 
being in accord with your own observations. There is one fact 
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brought out by these figures, however, that I desir 
your attention, which is that the rate of increase in page 
= highest point at close of the 20-day 
e, which, as will be shown j i i i 
het in further discussion, is close to 
While it is not my purpose to enter into a di i i 
particular phase of the corn-canners’ 
since the farmers are correct in-their belief with respect to yields 
and since corn in prime condition is worth more to the canner 
than under or overmature corn, canners seeking quality in their 
a sliding scale of prices to be 
rn as delivere i iti 
legres at the factory based upon its condition 
e are coming to realize more and more that t 
or toughness of the kernel has a great deal to a eben — pean 
of canned corn. This point was emphasized by Burton in an 
article in the Canner some time ago, in which he stated, as a re- 
sult of his studies, that “commercial grades of canned Country 
Gentleman corn, as far as they are concerned by maturity, differ 
only in the proportion of tough and tender kernels present. “ 
Immaturity may be masked, in part, by the addition of starch 
and too heavy consistency due to overmaturity may be over- 
come, in part, by the use of a greater proportion of brine or 
liquor. But toughness of the kernels cannot be masked. It 
seemed to us worth while, therefore, to study this matter of the 
toughness of the kernels in the different varieties throughout the 
development of the ears and to determine the relation of this 
to of the canned product. 
: Special instrument was devised which made i i 
determine by the resistance of the kernels to cnet fi 
rapidly the tenderness of the kernels changed with increasing 
maturity. _ Typical ears of all the 15 varieties were examined 
with this instrument at age intervals of 5 days, beginning at 
10 days from the first appearance of silks on the ears tested 
This stage proved to be the earliest at which the tests could be 
conveniently and profitably made. From 3 to 5 representative 
at each stage and the resist- 
ure determined upo 
over the entire surface of pa ss iia 
The individual kernels on an ear were found to vary some- 


what in their resistance to puncture in all sta n 
and the average readings for individual ear ges of maturity, 
but in the main fairly cone s varied somewhat, 


Jn } ordant results were obtai 
varieties were consistently tougher than sues tae 
almost the entire growth period. Country Gentleman and Kelly’s 
Hybrid, for instance, gave considerably higher readings than 
approach an extreme i 
jedur cee. ely hig mark even at the end of the 
_ To show the results of these tests in detail woul - 
fusing and impractical at this time, but a curve Pando 
average figures for the 15 varieties may be of interest and is 
shown on the chart. Curves showing the readings for Country 
Gentlemen and Golden Bantam are given, also, as the former 
illustrates how great toughness is attained, and the latter shows 
a tendency for the increase in toughness to lag somewhat dur- 
ing the earlier stages, in which respect it was found to differ 
from all the other varieties. . 

The numerals represent the number of grams of pressure 
exerted on the plunger of the puncturing instrument (which was 
approximately 3/64 inch in diameter) to penetrate the kernels. 
Numerous tests in the laboratory at the Arlington Farm and 
in canning factories in Maine showed that the limits of tough- 
ness between which first quality canned corn could be produced 
were represented by the readings of 250 and 325. Three hundred 
and twenty-five was found to be the extreme limit. That you 
may have an idea of just how brief the period is during which, 
upon the basis of toughness, first quality canned corn may be 
produced, these points are marked on the curves. This applies, 
of course, to the conditions under which our corns were grown. 
We have been unable so far to determine the effect of drought 
or other seasonal or climatic factors upon this matter, though 
readings made in Maine closely confirmed the readings obtained 
in Washington. 

We will turn now to the subject of the natural sugar con- 
tent and flavor of the varieties of sweet corn. It may be said 
at the outset that in general desirable flavor and natural sweet- 
ness go hand in hand. That is, the more sweet, naturally, the 
corn is, the better the flavor. In this discussion we shall confine 
ourselves to the sugar content. 

The history of the changes in sugar content in the 15 varie- 
ties of sweet corn was determined in our studies by chemical 
analysis of the cut corn at 5-day age intervals throughout the 
entire development period of each variety. The first tests were 
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made upon ears 5 days old, as determined by the time when their 
silks first appeared, and the last upon ears 30 days old. Here, 
again, I shall not burden you with the details of findings of the 
individual tests, but I would like to show you by means of a 
— some of the important results in this phase of the investi- 
gation. 

In the curve, which represents the average of individual 
curves for the 15 varieties, it is seen that the total sugar con- 
tent increased progressively up to the 15-day stage, after which 
it decreased rapidly at first, and then more slowly in the later 
stages. It should be said that the sugar content of the different 
varieties did not vary widely at any stage of maturity. At the 
5 and 10-day stages the differences were very slight. The great- 
est variation occurred at the 15-day stage, but even here 
amounted to only about one-half of one per cent on the basis of 
fresh green weight. The differences at 20 days were not sig- 
nificant. 

To us certain features of these findings were somewhat sur- 
prising. For instance, we had not expected to find that, regard- 
less of the earliness or lateness of the variety, the sugar content 
would be the highest at the same age of the ears, and we had 
not expected to find so little variation in the amount of sugar 
present. Even in Boone County White, one of the standard field 
varieties, which is much later than any of the sweet varieties, 
it was found that not only was the sugar content as high as 
many of the sweet varieties at the 15-day stage, but the highest 
point was reached at the same time as the others. Furthermore, 
we did not expect to find that in the slow maturing varieties the 
sugar content would decrease after the high point was reached 
almost as fast as in the more rapidly maturing corns. 

Our investigations did not include studies of the effect of 
storage or the holding over of corn for different periods upon the 
sugar content of sweet corn as this work had already been done 
and the facts are widely known. It will do no harm, however, in 
this connection to emphasize again the fact that sweetness in 
corn is an exceedingly unstable property, being lost rapidly after 
the ear is pulled from the stalk, and particularly so when the 
weather is warm or the ears are allowed to remain in the pile. 

The consistency of canned corn is intimately associated with 
the condition of the starchy contents of the corn kernels, as 
every canner knows, and it is to this more than anything else 
that the field superintendent pays attention in ordering in the 
corn. Since the canner is after quality in his product, he needs 
to know not only when the stage is reached which will give him 
the proper consistency, but also how this condition is related to 
the other factors which concern quality. 

To obtain information upon this point, canning tests were 
made of all the varieties at age intervals of 5 days, beginning 
at 15 days from the time when the ears selected first showed 
silks and continuing up to the 30-day stage. Uniform methods 
were used thoroughout these tests in order that the different 
packs might be strictly comparable. At the end of the season 
samples from the different varieties canned at the various stages 
of maturity were opened and the whole series subjected to care- 
ful critical study. We may summarize briefiy in a few sentences 
the results of these tests so far as they affect the consistency 
of the product. 

At the 15-day stage all varieties were found to be too im- 
mature to give a product of the desired consistency, with the 
possible exception of Golden Bantam, Dreer’s Golden Giant and 
Morse’s Golden Crown of the’ yellow sorts and Crosby and 
Hickok’s Improved of the white varieties, which were only 
slightly too thin in consistency. At the 20-day stage the con- 
sistency was good in all, though some of the later maturing, such 
as Stowell’s and Narrow Grained Evergreen, Old Colony and 
Mammoth Sugar showed a little thinner consistency than the 
others. At the 25-day stage all except the last named were well 
past the prime canning condition. To give some idea of the 
comparative condition of the different groups as regard earli- 
ness and lateness, it may be said that the consistency of Crosby 
corn at the 20-day stage was practically the same as that of 
Stowell’s and the others mentioned, which were a little less 
matured at the 25-day stage. At the 30-day stage all the varie- 
ties were entirely too mature for canning. In no case, therefore, 
could a satisfactory product be canned from ears of corn less 
than 15 days old or more than 25 days old. In the early and 
rapidly maturing corns the best stage for canning was found to 
be that represented by the age of from 17 to 20 days, and in the 
late and slower maturing sorts by the age of 20 to 25 days. 

It is of interest now for us to glance back over the findings 
thus far set forth and to see if there is any correlation of facts 
that will be of service. It has been pointed out that at about 


the age of 20 days from the first appearance of silks the highest 
rate of increase in cut corn is secured; that from the standpoint 
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- of tenderness the corn should be canned as early as possible and 


not exceeding the 25-day tame; that at the age of 15 days the 
sugar conterft is highest in ali varieties of corn, and that at the 
age of from 17 to 25 days the best consistency is secured in the 
canned product. These lines of evidence combine to point to a 
definite, brief period of only 6 to 7 days’ duration in the history 
of sweet corns when first quality may be secured. They also 
show that the closer one can get to the earlier age the higher 
will be the quality of the pack, particularly with respect to ten- 
derness, sweetness and flavor. 

There remains now to be considered our last point—to what 
extent quality is determined by the variety of corn used. 

At the outset of our experiments we had expected to find 
that it: would be possible, on the basis of quality of the canned 
product, to distinguish varieties and to select from the group of 
sweet corns under study those varieties which would yield prod- 
ucts superior to those from other sorts. Our expectations were 
not realized. What we did find was that when any variety was 
cznned at the proper stage of maturity, as determined by the 
age of the ears, a product of first quality was obtained. Com- 
parative judging of these 15 varieties at comparable stages of 
maturity failed to bring out significant differences in the quality 
of the canned corn. To be sure, small differences in sweetness 
were apparent, and it was possible when blindfolded to distin- 
guish yellow varieties from the white; but when the creamed 
corns were compared, one could not tell one white variety from 
the other or distinguish Golden Bantam from the other yellow 
sorts. 

Quality in canned corn, therefore, seems to depend not upon 
the variety so much as upon the degree of maturity and prompt- 
ness with which the corn is handled. 

There are other phases of this subject which have beeen 
brought to our attention in these investigations which might be 
discussed before a meeting of this kind, but I have already occu- 
pied sufficient of your time. In conclusion, let me say that we 
look upon these stodies as in no sense complete. These results 
represent the findings of one season’s work only in most of their 
aspects, and we probably are not justified in drawing too many 
conclusions from them. There remains to be investigated the 
matter of the relation of geographical location and climate to 
the problem, of seasonal variations in temperature, rainfall, etc., 
which it has not been possible for us to undertake so far. It is 
our hope that other workers will be encouraged by these results 
to investigate the field more thoroughly and make it possible for 
canners to proceed with greater assurance in the production of 
canned corn of the highest quality. 

(During the reading of the paper Mr. Magoon made the 
following remarks with reference to the charts) : 

This chart shows you that in flve days from the first appear- 
ance of silk upon ears the average gross weight of the ears was 
4.9 ounces. The cut off corn from those same ears a mounted 
to 15.2 per cent. In ten days the average weight for the fifteen 
varieties was 8.1 ounces and the percentage of cut corn 16.8. 
In fifteen days 10.1 was the average weight of the ear and 25.3 
per cent amount of the cut corn. For twenty days the weight 
was 11.1 with a percentage of cut corn of 37.1- 

In 25 days 11.9 ounces. The weight of the average and the 
percentage of cut corn was 46.9. In thirty days the average 
weight was 11.8 and the precentage cut corn 62. 

Now, these figures show that in the experiments the aver- 
age crop weight of ears of the fifteen varieties of sweet corn 
would increase up to the 25-day stage, after which they remained 
practically stationary. 

You will notice it dropped back just one point. And the 
percentage of cut corn from the same ears continued to increase 
even up to the thirty-day stage, which was beyond an age at 
which the corn could be canned. 

You will notice that between the 15th and 20th days 
there was an increase of 11.8 per cent, which is greater than any 
other period thereafter. So that the increase in the weight of 
cut corn falls off from that point. 

* 

On this chart the heavy black line began here and extended 
two-thirds the way up, reached an average increase in tough- 
ness of fifteen varieties. That is the average of all the tests 
made. The dotted line in the left which goes very high in the 
chart represents the results obtained for country gentleman 
corn and shows how exceedingly tough the corn becomes as it 
approches maturity. . 

The dotted line which comes off here and then goes up half 
way represents the results obtained with golden bantam, and 
shows the exception in the rule—that in this case there seems 
to be a lag in the increase in toughness with this particular 
variety. All the other varieties went right on up. 
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Now, let me explain just what these figures mean. These 
numerals in the left represent the number of grams in pressure 
which was exerted upon the plunger of the apparatus used to 
puncture the kernels: 160 grams up to 480. The figures at 
the bottom represent the age of the corn from the first appear- 
ance of silk. These ten here give the age of the particular 
ear counting from the time when the first silk appears and run- 
ning all over. 

MR. GREENE—May I interrupt you to ask you what point 
in that chart is considered ideal position of the corn for can- 
ning? 

DR. MAGOON—I am coming to that right away. 

DR. MAGOON—I will say further, just to give you a little 
more clear idea just what these figures mean: That the plunger 
of the apparatus was constructed from brass wire which was ap- 
proximately 3-64 of an inch in diameter. That gives you some 
notion of the size of it and these figures here represent the 
pressure which was exerted in that plunger to puncture the 
kernel. You are all familiar, of course, with the fact that when 
the skin or kernel, when it is punctured, the needle would pene- 
trate very readily, so the readings are clear cut and you pro- 
seed to get very definite results. 

* * * * 

Now, I ought to say that this applies to the corn as grown 
in the Arlington Farm in Virginia just across the river from 
Washington. We have no way of knowing that these same re- 
sults would be obtained elsewhere, but so far we have not been 
able to carry our investigations far enough, although I will say 
that the examination of the corn in Maine at some of the Maine 
factories very closely confirmed our findings at Washington. 

We will turn now to the subject of the natural sugar con- 
tents or the flavor of the variety of sweet corn. 


* 

This course represents the average for the fifteen varieties. 
The sugar content increased progressively up to the fifteen-day 
stage, after which it decreased rapidly (reading paper). 

* * * * 


Now, certain features of these findings were rather surpris- 
ing: For instance, we had not expected to find that regardless 
of the earliness or lateness of the variety that the corn would 
arrive at its highest point in sugar content and we did not ex- 
pect to find, furthermore, that there would be so little disagree- 
ment in the total amount of sugar present. 

Furthermore, we had expected to find from the later varie- 
ties than the high sugar content would remain high for awhile. 
But, this was found not to be the case, and I may say that ex- 
periments upon Boone County White, one of the star field brands 
of corn, which is supposed to have no sugar at all, certainly from 
the standpoint of the canner—had a sugar content very nearly 
as high as that of the sweet varieties at the fifteen-day stage. 

Boone County White is much later than that of the sweet 
varieties, and yet its sugar content was higher than a number of 
the sweet varieties at the fifteen-day stage, and the high point 
was reached at the fifteen-day stage. 

* * * 

Let me explain at this point, that the proportion of corn and 
liquor or brine that was used in these experiments was four of 
corn to one of brine- That was uniform throughout the test. 
So that the results are entirely comparable. 

A MEMBER—By measure or weight? 

DR. MAGOON—By weight. 

To arrive at these results the brine was heated in glass con- 
tainers and measured into the cans first hot; then the corn which 
had been heated to about 190 degrees, 180 to 190 degrees. was 
weighed in, and—into the liquor. The reason we put the liquor 
in first was that we got a better mixture of corn with brine 
under those conditions than if we would put corn in first, then 
— the brine on top. But, the methods were uniform through- 
out. 

CHAIRMAN HILL—The attention which you have given 
to this paper indicates the interest which you have in this sub- 
ject. I want to congratulate the audience on the very valuable 
paper given, and this matter is before you for discussion and 
remarks. 

MR. GREENE—I would like to ask the Doctor what was 
the total percentage of sugar found? Do you have those fig- 
ures? 

DR. MAGOON—The highest went close to six per cent. 

MR. GREENE—That was an extreme? 

_ . DR. MAGOON—That was the extreme. I believe in one 
instance it went just a trifle over six per cent. but not much 
more than that. The lowest percentage was a little below five. 
I believe it was golden bantam that gave the lowest amount. 

MR. GREENE—What was the highest content of sugar 
that would be shown at the fifteen-day period? The percent- 
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age of sugar is of such small consequence as far as the canner 
is concerned, is it practical for him to give much attention to 
the sugar content—how it affects the maturity of corn. 

DR. MAGOON—As I said at the outset the sugar content 
and desirable fresh corn flavor go hand in hand asa rule- The 
higher the sugar content the higher the quality from the stand- 
point of flavor. 

MR. GREENE—I do not quite understand. I gather from 
your remarks that the ideal time in which to can the later varie- 
ties is between twenty and twenty-five days, somewhere along 
there after the sugar content has begun to fall. 

DR. MAGOON—From the standpoint of consistency, yes. 

MR. GREENE—Not from the standpoint of flavor? 

DR. MAGOON—Not from the standpoint of flavor. That 
connection, total sugar and sweetness do not necessarily 
coincide. That is partly due to a difference in the moisture 
content. ‘The more concentrated the sugar solution is the 
sweeter the tests. That accounts, I believe, for the result 
that even Stowell’s Evergreen, which comes to canning ma- 
turity later than Golden Bantam, still was pretty sweet and 
in good condition. Does that answer your question? 

DR. GREENE—Yes. 

A MEMBER—I would like to ask the Doctor whether 
weather conditions did not have a great deal to do with his 
five-day experiments? 

DR. MAGOON—The percentage of sugar? 

THE MEMBER—No. Take it all the way through for 
canning purposes. 

DR. MAGOON—Without question. It has been impossible 
for us, we have had just one farm to work on this, and it has 
not been possible for us to get around in other parts of the 
country. I have no doubt that those five-day readings would 
show differently in different parts of the country and under 
different seasonal conditions. I am merely giving you the 
result of one year’s time, an give them as food for thought 
rather than as the last word upon the subject. 

MR. MITCHELL (Illinois)—-It may be that I misunder- 
stood you, but I believe you stated that the sugar content in 
the field corn you mentioned was about the same percentage 
as sweet corn. Is that right? 

DR. MAGOON—That is right. 

MR. MITCHELL—Maybe the sugar exists in differert 
form and makes the corn seem sweeter. 

DR. MAGOON—There is a difference, of course, in the 
amount of different sugars in corn. That, of course, affects 
the sweetness in both reduced and non-reduced sugars; some 
cf them are not very sweet and others are sweeter. 

But to answer your question directly, I think field corn 
was just as sweet in the test at that stage as’ the sweet corn 
at fifteen days, but it was not so mature. It would not do for 
canning at that stage, but it was sweet to the taste. 

MR. MITCHELL—How does the sugar exist in corn, in 
what shape is it? Do you get it always in one shape, or are 
there different kinds of sugar? 

DR. MAGOON—tThere are several kinds of sugar, and 
the proportion of the different sugars determines the sweet- 
ness. If you have a larger proportion of sucrose sugar your 
corn will be much sweeter. If you have a larger proportion 
of what is known as non-reduced glucose, it is not so sweet, 
although it would show high in the total sugar analysis. 


MR. MITCHELL—Does the sugar have to start as the 
corn matures? 


DR. BOHART—Yes. That is, as the corn matures, 
and when the corn is held in pile the sweetness disappears, 
and according to the work of various investigators, while 
some of it is used up in what is known as respiration, most 
of it is condensed into starch and it goes over into that form. 

MR. ARGALL—TI would like to ask if you have any data 
on how rapidly the sugar content decreases before the corn 
has been, packed and is held in storage, say beyond 24 hours, 
what percentage of the sugar has turned into starch. 

DR. MAGOON—I did not make any test upon that, for 
the reason that the work was done some little time ago by 
Pr. Store, I believe, of the Maryland State University, and 
that usually figures are available from Government reports. 
I did not make any test of that at that time. 

MR. SHANNON (Hamburg, Iowa)—-When you speak of 
the five-day period, you mean when the silk appears at the 
end of the ear? 

DR. MAGOON—Yes. 

MR. SHANNON—How did you figure it? 

‘DR. MAGOON—-We went through the plot and watched 
for the first silk sticking out of the ears. They would come 
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out in increasing numbers every day until a maximum point 
was reached, and as soon as the silk showed the ear was 
tagged, and we figured the age from that time. 


CHAIRMAN HILL—The next question for discussion is a. 
round table discussion on the subject of 


“HOW CAN CONSUMER DEMAND FOR CANNED CORN 
BE INCREASED?” 


By Mr. Mitchell, of Illinois. 


I have written down the subject, or the topic, that I want 
to talk about first. The demand may be increased from 
either or both of two classes of consumers.” First, those that 
now regularly use canned foods, and second those who do 
not use canned foods regularly. We are told that this second 
class is more numerous than the first; that is, that less thau 
half of the consumers are accustomed to using canned food. 
While some methods of approach are common to both classes 
of customers, in order to reach the people who do not use 
canned food at all it is necessary to proceed in a different 
manner from that which would interest the people that reg- 
ularly use canned foods. About a year ago the directors of 
the National Canners Association talked this matter over and 
voted a sum of money for the establishment of a Department 
of Home Economics, with the understanding that it might be 
conducted or developed in a manner similar to that so suc- 
cessfully used when Dr. Woodbury was employed to develop the 
Department of Raw Products Research. It seems that this 
is the best method of approach for developing a desire for 
using canned foods among the people that now do not un- 
derstand that these foods are desirable. The method of de- 
velopment or the stages that should be used to reach this 
large class of potential customers should, of course, be largely 
left to the initiative of the proper party, but it seems that the 
order of procedure that would accomplish the results in the 
best manner would be as follows: 
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1. The placing on the program of the various national 


’ women’s association papers that would indirectly or directly 


convey the idea that canned foods are wholesome and eco- 
nomical. 

2. The placing in various magazines and papers of 
large circulation interesting articles relative to the canning 
of various commodities and pictures designed to particularly 
call attention to the sanitary condition ot the factories and 
the care taken in selection of the food products. 

3. The cultivating of friendly relations with all of the 
domestic science training colleges so that they might be fully 
posted relative to the processes used in canning of the foods 
and also the best methods of using the same and the economy 
of such use. 

4. The cultivating of similar relations with the smaller 
schools, colleges and institutes where teachers receive the 


training and the information relative to the progress of do- 
mestic science problems. 


5. Keeping in close contact with the various domestic 
science classes in the schools over the country. The supply- 


ing to them of full information relative to the canning of foods 
and their use. 


6. Having contact with the various women’s household 
science clubs through the country and furnishing to them in- 
formation for the preparation of papers. 

7. Co-operating with the summer schools and teachers’ 
institutes to see that on the program is an opportunity for 
visiting factories canning corn in the vicinity where available. 

All the above points are made general, as canned corn is 
classed as canned foods in the minds of all people that do not 
use canned foods at all. 

To reach the people that have been accustomed to using 
canned foods and to retain the interest of the other people who 
might be interested by the above means we would emphasize 
particularly the word ‘‘quality.”’ 


This part Mr. Cosgrove will take up. 


How Can We Increase the Consumption of Corn 


By E. B. Gosgrove 
Experienced Corn Canner of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


R. MITCHELL has asked that I drop the broader consid- 
M erations bearing on the building up of canned foods con- 
3 sumption as a whole, and confine my remarks more espe- 
cially to the product corn, and to factors affecting that product, 
corn, as to influence its popularity with the consumer. 

We are agreed that canned corn consumption has not kept 
pace with the increasing consumption of some canned foods, con- 
spicuously peas. 

Let us bear in mind that you, Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. Hill, and 
I pack a competitive product; we are competitors, but that in 
a broader sense our products together, all corn, finds its real 
competition in other foods. You are my competitor, but peas, 
tomatoes, meats, dried beans, other foods, are the real competi- 
tion canned corn must overcome. 

I feel that corn popularity has been retarded by the occur- 
rence of sulphide black. I am more certain that the light con- 
sistency adopted by many canners as a means of avoiding a loss 
because of black has lost many friends for corn. The greatest 
need of the corn canner today is a fool-proof can, so protected 
against formation of sulphide black by zinc cover, special coat- 
ing or otherwise, as to make possible the packing of a big value 
can of corn that will stay white. 

The great stumbling block to building up corn consumption 
has been a tool low price. Not too high, but too low. 

What variety of corn has met with greater growth in con- 
sumer demand during the past five years than Golden Bantam, 
the highest priced corn on the list. Bantam has been dealt in 
at a price high enough to permit the producer to build into it 
the maximum quality of raw product and careful workmanship. 

‘Minnesota, with pride, calls attention to the fact that Ban- 
tam was first canned there; its packing in this country originated 
with my good friend, Frank Bouthitt, at Big Stone. He got 
such a price for it as furnished an incentive to pack it better 
and better, and the demand for Golden Corn originating from 
that first pack from Western Minnesota has grown and grown 
until today the industry is hard put to meet with the demands 
of the trade, and we have seen second-hand trades in Bantam 
at above $2.00. 


I am not afraid of a too high price on corn provided the 
quality is built into it to justify that price. 


Let us for a minute analyze quality in corn, and discuss the 
factors that determine it. 
The most commonly recognized factors are: 
Tenderness. 
Flavor. 
Consistency. 
Color. 
Freedom from silk, husk and cob. 
Uniformity of cut. 


Corn canning today is a science. The modern canner takes . 
on more and more the atmosphere of a laboratory. Let us blame 
nature less for our failures and approach our problem with a 
more accurate, searching, technical inquisitiveness. 


In this analysis it is approximately accurate to say that 
nature plays an important part in determining but two factors— 
tenderness and flavor. It can be questioned that nature is more 
than half responsible for the apparent grade here. 


A proper field organization, coupled with proper technique 
on the sorting table and the cutting room, can do much to dis- 
guise from the consumer a too great maturity, and that practice 


insofar as it renders a product more palatable to the consumer 
is justifiable. 


Flavor is at best 50 per cent natural and 50 per cent artifi- 
cial. I have seen Bantam so packed as to vie in flavor with 


Chinese punk, and I’ve seen Evergreen corn out of Ohio that 
was remarkably pleasant to take. 


Of the remaining factors, consistency, cut, freedom from 
silk, husk and cob and color, workmanship or management (bet- 
ter called) is absolutely the determinator. 

Our crimes have been many. Weather and the Lord have 
been burdened with blame for our failures too often. 

A proper organization to survive in the canning industry to- 


day must be elastic enough to meet the emergency of the weather 
ard season. 


Whiie I have great faith in Crosby and Bantam corns as 
varieties, and a great faith in Minnesota as a canning section, 
nevertheless I sincerely believe that the proper organization car 
pack a creditable product i any section now packing corn. 
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Gentlemen, a can of Iowa corn may be packed of a _con- 
sistency to match Maine. It can be packed free from silk, it 
can be uniformly cut and of good color. Without giving away 
a Maine or Minnesota secret, I might say that the sugar markets 
of the world are open alike to Maine and Minnesota, Ohio or 
Indiana. 

Let us put real workmanship into our product to the end 
thatcorn may meet with pleasure in the eyes of our TLORD—the 
the consumer. 

Such pleasure as will induce the consumer to pay us a living 

rice. 
, Mr. Chairman—To review a moment— f 

We must get a fool-proof can. We must get a price that 
will warrant an expenditure to obtain quality. 

We must play fair and deliver the quality. 

Then 18,000,000 cases will just be bait. 

MR. COSGROVE—Mr. Mitchell asked me to confine my 
corn in so far as the quality of corn in itself affects consump- 
tion. 

If there is nothing further we will have the reports of 
committees. The Nominating Committee will now please 
make a report. 

THE ELECTION. 


MR. GREENE (Chairman Nominating Committee)—In 
making the selection of these gentlemen your committee kept 
in mind securing men not only of the right caliber, but men 
who will do things; and it is suggested to those who become 
the officers of the section that this section have additional 
meetings throughout the year instead of regarding quit now 
and die and not have any additional meetings from now until 
next year. There are other opportunities, such as the West- 
“ong — meeting and others, when suitable meetings can 

e held. 

The members of this committee present for nomination 
Messrs. E. B. Cosgrove, of Minnesota, as chairman, and Mr. 
Hall Wrightson, of Maryland, as Secretary. 

Motion seconded and carried. 
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A MEMBER=wWould the committee consent to sugees- 
tion of a vice-presdient of this section? d 
CHAIRMAN HILL—I think that is a valuable sugges- 
tion. It has not heretofore been the practice of appointing 
vice-presidents, but if you think of the name of one whom 
you can add to your committee I would entertain a motion. 

MR. GREENE—tThe committee would have to convene 
in order to do that. Had they been so requested they would 
have selected a vice-president. 

I would like to place in nomination the name of Mr. A. 
J. Mitchell as vice-president. 

CHAIRMAN HILL—If there is no objection the name of 
Mr. Mitchell will be added to the report of the committee as 
vice-president. The question is before you, gentlemen. All 
in favor of the motion signify by saying ‘‘aye,’”’ contrary ‘‘no.” 
The motion is carried and I declare the gentiemen named duly 
elected to the respective offices. 


If there is nothing further we will stand adjourned. 
An adjournment was then taken. 


KRAUT SECTION 


National Kraut Packers Association Meeting, Iroquois Room 
Hotel Statler, Thursday January 24 1924 


W. W. Wilder, Clyde, Ohio, Chairman, presiding. 
Roy Irons, Clyde, Ohio, Secretary. 


THE CHAIRMAN—We have one committee to appoint. 
That is the Nominating Committee for chairman and Pr 
of the Kraut Section for the ensuing year. I will appoint this 


nominating committee to consist of B. W. Well : 4 
and L. A. Colton. er, H. Hamilton 


We are fortunate this morning, I believe, in having all our 
expected speakers present. First we will have the address, 


“Fermentation of Kraut,” by Dr. Edwin LeFevr 
Chemistry, Washington, D. C. (Applause.) 


Factors Which Influence the Quality of Sauer Kraut 


By Edwin Lefevre 


Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. 


AUERKRAUT is shredded cabbage which has undergone a 
lastic fermentation in the brine made from its own juice 
by the addition of salt. The quality of this product un- 

doubtedly depends upon several factors. One of these, a very 
important one, is its acid content. Without acid it would not be 
sauerkraut. The very name implies acidity. Without a sufficient 
degree of acidity it lacks the proper flavor, and insofar as this is 
lacking becomes flat and insipid. The degree of acidity which 
can be obtained in sauerkraut is limited by the amount of sugar 
in the cabbage. This is usually about 4 per cent. The group 
of lactic organisms which are always present on cabbage are 
capable of converting this sugar into acids, chiefly lactic. We 
should get from the action of these organisms an acid percentage 
equivalent to about one-half of that of the sugar present. This 
is comparable to the results obtained in the fermentation ‘of fruit 
juices, where we should obtain as a result of the action of yeasts 
and acetic bacteria an acetic acid production equivalent to one- 
half of the sugar in the juice. Unfortunately in neither of these 
fermentations do we, as a rule, get such a result. In the fer- 
mentation of sauerkraut we are sometimes able to get an acidity 
of 2 per cent, calculated as lactic. More often we get less than 
that. A percentage of 1.8 is considered a good result. An acidity 
of 1.5 per cent should, I think, be established as the minimum 
which a fully fermented product should show. Less than that 
would indicate either that the cabbage was deficient in sugar, or 
that the fermentation was not properly carried out. 


Just why the acidity should be unduly low in some instances 
is not always easy to understand. Several factors, however, may 
be conducive of this result. A low sugar contact in the cabbage 
would, of course, mean a correspondingly low acid production. 
It may be said, however, that low acidities in the fermented 
product are very rarely due to a deficiency in the sugar content 
of the cabbage. In the great majority of cases this is due to 
the failure of the fermenting organisms to utilize all the sugar 
present. tI is well known that after fermentation has ceased 
a certain per cent of sugar usually remains unutilized. The lactic 
group of bacteria with which we are concerned in this fermenta- 
tion is not one simple uniform species, but exists as numerous 
strains which differ somewhat in their morphology and doubt- 
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less in their ability to convert sugar into acids. Bacteriological 
investigations have shown that practically all micro-organisms 
are influenced adversely by the products of their own decomposi- 
tion. So, with these high acid formers the increasing acidity 
soon operates to inhibit their activity, rendering them incapable 
of further attack on the sugar present. 


In very many instances the failure to secure a satisfactory 
degree of acidity in sauerkraut is due to the fact that the essen- 
tial organisms do not function under favorable conditions. One 
condition, which is of vital importance, is the proper tempera- 
ture. In my experiments in the fermentation of cabbage under 
commercial conditions reported to this Association in 1920 it 
was clearly shown that we do not get the maximum results in 
acid formation unless these organisms are given a temperature 
which approximates their optimum of about 30 degrees C. (86 
degrees F.). If cabbage goes into a tank cold, as it often does 
in our Northern cabbage belt unless it is preheated, the fer- 
mentation is bound to be slow in starting, the acidity slow in 


forming, and in the end usually falls much short of the possible 
production. 


Another condition which may be unfavorable to acid produc- 
tion is improper salting. The group of organisms which are 
essential to the fermentation of cabbage are quite tolerant of 
salt.. Large amounts are, however, to a certain extent inhibitive. 
Proper salting is a factor which must also be considered in con- 
nection with the quality of sauerkraut. This can very easily 
be injured by the use of too much salt, or by its uneven distri- 
bution. Very careful experiments have shown that 2.5 per cent 
of salt, based on the weight of the cabbage used, gives the best 
results. This amount of salt does not prevent the activity of 
the organisms and at the same time gives that flavor which is 
most desirable. Under certain conditions it may be advisable 
to increase this slightly, as, for example, in fermenting cabbage 
during very warm weather. The amount used, however, should 
never exceed 3 per cent. 


It is equally certain that the kind of cabbage used in making 
sauerkraut has an influence upon the quality of the finished prod- 
uct. It is not my purpose to discuss the question of varieties 
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of cabbage most suitable for this purpose. Members of this 
Association undoubtedly understand this better than I do. In 
a general way, however, it may be said that in order to secure 
a good product we must have firm, solid heads of cabbage. My 
own experience, and I doubt not the experience of all, is to the 
effect that you cannot make a good quality of sauerkraut with 
heads of cabbage which are improperly filled and which do not 
contain the proper amount of moisture and other essential con- 
stituents. 

Two factors which must always be considered in determining 
the quality of sauerkraut are crispness and color. By crispness 
we mean firmness, without, however, being tough or fibrous. 
The kraut should be firm in texture and yet should possess that 
degree of friability which renders it easy of mastication. The 
color of sauerkraut should always be as white as possible. This 
is desirable from the standpoint of appearance and also for the 
reason that lightness in color is indicative of proper handling. 
Crispness and whiteness being essential to a good product, it is 
well to consider those conditions and influences which are un- 
favorable to those qualities. Undoubtedly a slow fermentation 
is conducive to the touchening of the product; therefore, it is 
always advisable to secure a fairly rapid fermentation. Long 
holding in the tank is also conducive to the deterioration of the 
kraut, both as to its texture and color. Moreover, aromatic 
substances are formed which are not essential, and are produc- 
tive of unpleasant odors in the cooking of the kraut. It should 
always be kept in mind that the fermentation of sauerkraut is 
essentially an anaerobic process. Therefore, the presence of air 
is to be avoided as far as possible. For this reason the distri- 
bution of sauerkraut in barrels cannot be considered the most 
desirable method. Transferring to barrels means the introduc- 
tion of air and exposure to aerial infection. Yeasts and objec- 
tionable bacteria enter and lead to secondary changes which may 
be unfavorable to the quality of the product, rendering it dark 
in color and strong in flavor and with undesirable odors in cook- 
ing. Canning is undoubtedly the ideal method for placing sauer- 
kraut in the hands of the consumer. This product having a high 
acid and salt content does not afford a favorable soil for the 
growth of spoilage organisms, and is, therefore, readily preserved 
by canning. Care should be taken in canning sauerkraut to see 
that a proper degree of acidity is maintained. A minimum of 
one per cent should be shown by a sauerkraut after canning. If 
proper methods are followed, this is perfectly possible, even if 
the initial acidity of kraut is not more than 1.5 per cent. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that the demand for sauerkraut 
does not now come from the saloon and free lunch counter, but 
the appeal for its use must be made to the housewives of Amer- 
ica. These form a large and a very discriminating and exacting 
clientele. A 

The manufacturers of sauerkraut must, therefore, produce 
a product which contains the proper degree of acidity, properly 
salted, and which has the proper crispness and color. Briefiy, 
it should be a clean and appetizing product. 

MR. KLUMP—What gives kraut a burnt taste, canned 
kraut? What is the cause of that? ae 
A MEMBER—Not enough cooling after you cook it in the 


n. 
A MEMBER—I understood Dr. LeFebre to say you could 
‘make kraut without salt. Did he mean that? 

DR. LeFEVRE—No, I didn’t mean to sav that you could 
make sauerkraut without salt. I mean you could make a fer- 
mentation. Cabbage will undergo a fermentation. 

A MEMBER—Won’t it be soft and rotten? 

Dr. LeFEVRE—No. You can shred cabbage and _ pour 
water over it and it will undergo a fermentation. It will be- 
come sour, but it does not have the flavor. It is not fit to eat. 
The same thing, you know, holds true in ensilage. That is fer- 
mented and becomes sour. It has no salt in it, and it does not 
have the flavor. We couldn’t eat it. Cattle like it- but we 
don’t. 

A MEMBER—TIf you salt kraut too little you get soft kraut 
I do, anyway. 

DR. LeFEVRE—Of course, I do not pretend to say that 
would work on a large scale. I am simply talking about a 
shall experiment in the laboratory. I know that has _ been 
done in our laboratory. 


MR. COFFLER—I believe that the process of making in 
Holland is without salt the majority of the time. When you 
import kraut in this country you find in the majority of cases it 
is imported under a process without salt, and they get this fer- 
mentation largely through pressure. That is in tank cure. 
That is onlv a very little experience I have had, but I believe 
that would help answer that question. 

The CHATRMAN—The next addres~ on our program is 
“Chemical and Bacteriologcal Analysis of Sauerkraut,” by Dr. 
I. E. Fred, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


ca 
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SOME FACTORS THAT DETERMINE THE QUALITY OF 
SAUERKRAUT 


Summary of Address Delivered by Mr. E. B. Fred, of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Bacteriology, Madison, Wis. 


N order to produce uniform sauerkraut of good quality, we 
believe that serious consideration must be given to such 
factors as kind of cabbage, age of cabbage, kinds of bac- 
teria and the factors that favor the development of the proper 
bacteria. Chemical and bacteriological methods furnish val- 
— information, but cannot be used alone to judge quality of 
raut. 

From the results of a number of analyses it appears that 
good kraut should contain about 1 per cent of lactic acid. If 
the acid is present in small amounts the raw kraut may have 
a good flavor, but does not possess the same keeping qualities. 
Canned kraut usually contains about .9 per cent of lactic acid 
and about half as much alcohol as bulk kraut. 

Although not exact, direct titration of the brine gives a 
fairly accurate measure of the total acidity of the kraut. It is 
highly important that the brine drawn for such tests b2 rep- 
resentative of that in the vat. It has been shown that a sample 
drawn from the side of the vat may be entirely different from 
that contained in the interior of the vat. 

In the early stages of fermentation there are present va- 
rious kinds of bacteria, but as the fermentation proceeds these 
disappear and are replaced by great numbers of the lactic acid 
bacteria. About one week after the kraut is packed the maxi- 
mum. number of bacteria is reached. This may represent more 
than one billion bacteria per cubic centimeter. Within a short 
time after a high acidity is reached the number of bacteria be- 
gins to decrease. 

From the results of many tests in experimental vats it is 
concluded that inoculation with the proper bacteria will influ- 
ence sauerkraut fermentation in several ways. 

The normal flora is altered. It results in a great increase 
in the number of lactic acid bacteria, especially in the early 
stages of fermentation. The fermentation products are 
changed. There is a slight incrase in the amount of lactic acid 
and a decrease in the amount of volatile acid and alcohol. There 
is a well-defined improvement in the quality of the inoculated 
as compared with the uninoculated kraut. 

In order to place the kraut industry on a firm basis and 
thereby insure the production of a better and more uniform 
product, it is evident that the bacteriology and the chemistry 
of the process must receive careful study. To secure the best 
results this laboratory study should be in a close contact with 
the kraut manufacturer. 

THE CHAIRMAN—TIf not, I want to say that we are cer- 
tainly fortunate in having two such wonderful addresses this 
morning by men who have devoted a great deal of their time 
and knowledge in the preparation of these very ‘nstructive and 
necessary parts to our business. Is the Committee on Nomi- 
nations ready to report? 

THE ELECTION. 

MR. WELLER—Your committee would recommend that the 
same officers be elected, Mr. Wilder as chairman and Roy Irons 
as Secretary, and I would move that we elect them by acclama- 
tion. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN—I will speak for myself and let Mr. 
Irons speak for himself. I want to thank you for this renomi- 
nation and assure you that I will do my best for the year of 
1924 to continue the work of the Kraut Section of the National 
Canners’ Association. 

This concludes the Kraut Section meeting, and according 
to the program, you will notice that the meetine of the National 
Kraut Packers’ Association will convene at once. Everyone is 
invited, in fact expected, to remain throughout the entire meet- 
ing. We are going to push it along as fast as we can, as we 
have many good things before us. 

MEETING OF THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 

ASSOCIATION 
Thursday Morning, January 24, 1924 
10:45 o’Clock A. M. 
Iroquois Room, Hotel Statler 
W. W. Wilder, Clyde, Ohio, President, presiding. 
Roy Irons, Clyde, Ohio, Secretary. 
THE PRESIDENT—The first address on the program is: 
“THE QUALITY MARKET” 
By Mr. Earle W. Bachman, Chicago, Illinois. 

(This was an advertising talk, explained by charts, showing 
the field reached by their magazines.) 

THE CHAIRMAN—The next address on our program is 
the “Sauerkraut Campaign Up-to-Date,” by R. J. Mooney, 
president of Conover, Mooney & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
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FOR BETTER, LESS EXPENSIVE 
SHIPPING BOXES See H& D 
Corrugated Fibre Boxes get there with the goods. 


H & Shipped to a nearby town or to a point across the 
continent, they arrive with contents intact. 


You risk no defaced labels or leaky cans when you ship in these 
better boxes. Inexpensive, convenient and far above railroad 
requirements for strength, they solve your shipping problem 
once and for all. 


Get our prices and free samples and you will be convinced of 
the efficiency and economy of these better boxes. 

Ask also for your copy of 
our free ‘‘Canners Booklet’’. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO 
Member Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Assn. 

800 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 
CANADIAN ADDRESS: 
Toronto — King St. Subway and 
Hanna Ave. 


Corrugated Fibre 
Shipping Boxes 


ECONOMY 


PLUS EFFICIENCY 


THE BEAR BRAND CAN- 
NERS’ APRON is a great im- 
provement over ordinary aprons. 
It is made of sturdy, durable, 
extremely lightweight, 
tubber-coated fabric, and is ideal 
for men and women in all canning 
and bottling operations. Great 
durability, comfort and efficiency 
mean Maximum protection 
at minimum cost. 

‘Medium size, 34" wide by 44" 
long, weighs only 16 ounces; the lightest high-grade 
apron made. Send trial order TODAY - and be con- 
vinced of BEAR BRAND superiority. Price only 
$15.50 dozen. Economy, durability and greater com- 
fort guaranteed. Sample of fabric on request. 


Color-Neat Grey 


JOBBERS: Send for Distributors Prosposition 


William M. Gross 


Carver Building, 


Sharon, Penna. 


ZASTROW’S PROCESS 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled 


Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. sizes. 


Steam Boxes 


Improved Process Kettle or 
Retort 40’’ x 72’’ and other 


ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Process Crates, Standard 3, 4& 
5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Sauer Kraut Campaign Up To 


By Robert J. Mooney 


February 18, 1924 


Date 


The Moorey-Conover Adv. Co., Chicago. 


HE Sauerkraut Campaign Up-to-Date” is not a subject 
for oratory and rounded periods. That is left to our 
forensic associate, Wm. Clendenin—“the sauerkraut 

apostle.” 

But it is a subject of the deepest interest, and ever-growing 
interest to me and our agency and to every member of this as- 
sociation. 

A little more than a year ago we started on the sauerkraut 
adventure; for it was an adventure—a new departure in food 
advertising. Sauerkraut as a subject of an advertising cam- 
paign was declared impossible by certain competitors. But, 
backed by the most enthusiastic association with which any 
agency ever contacted, we were of another opinion. We had 
faith. We saw a vision. , 

Before a line of advertising was written, we spent months 
in the libraries of the country—reading and digging—gathering 
the facts, astonishing facts, regarding its history, its food and 
health ingredients and its medicinal and nutritive properties. 
We marshaled and assembled our authorities. We had material 
surprising to ourselves and a story that we felt would revolu- 
tionize an industry and in time might change the food habits 
of our people. We submitted our findings—and you approved. 

Our next task was to translate these statements of eminent 
scientific and medical authorities from the terminology of science 
into the plain, everyday language of “the man in the street”— 
to make “the gospel of sauerkraut” so clear and simple that it 
would be understood by all, and would carry the conviction of 
truth and simplicity. a 

However, our way was not even then clear for sailing. Our 
findings were so unusual that great publications hesitated. 
But we sent photostats of every claim—and then with their ac- 
ceptance, came the reply that no campaign had been so com- 
pletely proven. 

I am recalling these facts because it is proper that we 
should not forget that although the advertising and merchan- 
dising have brought sauerkraut into the limelight, it was not 
brought there by accident. We mastered its psychology—we 
found the sauerkraut gospel, and we determined to preach it in 
anew way. We did—and the results tell their own story. 

Sauerkraut is becoming a household word. A favorite of 
thousands and tens of thousands today, its followers and lovers 
are enthusiastic. The day is fast approaching when the presi- 
dential candidate who does not eat it, will have difficulty in 
reaching the White House. At least if he is elected and remains 
ignorant of its health-giving properties, he will never live out 
his term. 

Sauerkraut is on the shield today of the high and the lowly. 
A week ago a woman member of Chicago’s “four hundred” told 
me its virtues had been extolled at a gathering of her exclusive 
circle, and each member advised to place it on the family menu. 
A great mail order house—the greatest in the country—Sears, 
Roebuck & Company—is feeding it three times a week to 7,500 
employees in its cafeteria. A great bank—the largest west of 
New York City—The Continental and Commercial Bank of Chi- 
cago—serves it as a tri-weekly requisite to 1,500 employees, and 
the First National Bank of Chicago to 1,200. Schools, hospitals, 
sanitariums, hotels, restaurants are adopting it far and wide, 
and its nidividual consumers are increasing by leaps and bounds. 


The story of sauerkraut has made new advertising history. 
It has been called repeatedly the most successful campaign in 
food advertising, considering the amount of money expended. 
We can assert that with becoming modesty, as we can truthfully 
say it has been the work of no one factor—but rather the joint 
work of the National Kraut Packers Association, then Advertis- 
ing Committee, the Secretary and the Agency. No campaign 
has created more talk. I only mention, that because the more 
talk it excites, the wider its fame and the more extended its 
use. 


If you doubt this, you should spend a day in our offices. 
We are obliged to hold daily conferences on sauerkraut. I think 
the representatives of every magazine and half the newspapers 
in the United States have called to express their interest in the 
campaign and to ask when they were to have the privilege of 
running the sauerkraut story. Heads of associations have writ- 
ten, asking how the success had been achieved—a grapefruit 
association, a cherry association, a paper manufacturing asso- 
ciation, a vegetable association; even a great association in Cali- 
fornia where food advertising, in large measure, had its begin- 


ning. Food experts accepting the sttaements in the advertise- 
ments are writing about it. And cooking and health experts cite 
it in their magazine and newspaper departments. 

Not long since, a magazine, which we have not yet used, sent 
us a report of a survey made of the small town field for canned 
fruits and vegetables. It covered the East Central, Midwestera 
and Southwestern States, in order to secure a fair knowledge 
of the buying habits of their people. 

In answer to the question: “Check the kind of fruits or 
vegetables that you buy,” under sauerkraut were found the fol- 
lowing results: East Central, 20 per cent; Midwestern, 46.4 per 
cent, and Southwestern, 65.5 per cent, a general average cf 
over 44 per cent. 

Gentlemen, that shows progress. A year ago the answers 
would have told another tale—and the investigation, in fact 

sa ow, our advertising began a year ago last October 
October 28, 1922, being the date of the first insertion. In the 
course of the year we used virtually only two magazines—one 
in a paramount way, with 24 insertions. Almost immediately 
the public responded—and the interest in sauerkraut widened. 


This year we look forward, despite the comparative small- 
ness of the crop, to even greater results. We are expanding 
somewhat. In the three months beginning with March we shall 
present our appeal in magazines whose combined circulation 
emounts to 4.172,225. Assuming that three to four persons read 
each magazine, over 16,000,000 have the opportunity of learning 
the “gospel of sauerkraut.” 

And in the summer months—we shall never be content until 
we make sauerkraut an all-year-round dish—we are broadening 
our circle by a more direct appeal to women. We think the time 


kas come when we can do that with no uncertainty as to the 
outcome. 


_ We have enlarged our booklet, adding interesting illustra- 
tions and many receipts which will educate the housewife to the 
many delicious dishes to be made from sauerkraut alone and in 
combination. But we have retained its geenral form and con- 
tents, which induced Dr. Harvey W. Wiley to call it the best 
food-product booklet he had read. The way in which our booklet 
has been received by the people and the conviction it has carried 
have proved that we were right in the beginning in making it 
simple and inexpensive, rather than an elaborate and costly one. 
It is the facts about sauerkraut which convince, and the more 
intelligent people are, the more quickly they believe these truths. 
We feel that everyone who had read our booklet is a sautrkraut 
convert for all time. 


I cannot close this brief review without again paying tribu 
to the other factors in this campaign. We ine ey wth = 
perience in association advertising—I doubt if any agency has 
had more—but we know no association so responsive and en- 
couraging as your own. And no advertising committee gave an 
agency more valuable support and help and inspiration than your 
committee. And, once again, let us say that no association’s 
secretary ever surpassed Roy Irons. He, of course, needs no 
praise from us. You all know him and his work. Untiring in 
his devotion, ever on the job, his judgment and suggestions and 
enthusiasms have been a large contribution to the success of the 
enterprise, of which we can all be proud. Let us tell you, he 
keeps us busy at the wheel. 


And great as has been the success so far, we look forward 
to this year, with even greater confidence. We feel, if possible, 
too, an even greater sense of responsibility. 

We are telling the story to millions—yet we must not forget 
that there are many millions still to convince and enroll under 
the banner of Sauerkraut. But as we march on—the continua- 
tion of our advertising being assured—they will join. The cam- 
paign gathers momentum as it goes on—like a great rolling 
snowball—gaining weight and power. It is a stronger force to- 
day than it was a year ago, and a year hence it will be a power 
to be reckoned with greater than today. 

We rejoice over our connection with sauerkraut. We feel, 
as must every member of the National Kraut Packers’ Associa- 
tion, that in making known its virtues we are engaged in a work 
that is actually philanthropic; a blessing for the American peo- 
ple. Long live and flourish sauerkraut—the coming national 
dish of the country. : 
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THE CHAIRMAN—I will ask Secretary-Treasurer Irons 
to give us his report as briefly as possible, and I know we will 
all be interested in the report which he is about to give. P 

SECRETARY IRONS—We are all anxious to know just 
how much enthusiasm has been stirred up among the consumers 
of the country. That is the party really that we want to reach, 
and by the report that I am just about to give here it will show 
you the number of letters that have come into the office direct, 
wanting the booklet “Sauerkraut, the Health Food,” containing 


the recipes. I will first give you the coupons received from the 
“Saturday Evening Post: 


Making a total to date since the campaign started October 
a year ago, October 28th, of 29,796. 

“Good Housekeeping”—Men, 659; women, 2,413; doctors, 
20; making a total of 3,092. 

“Elks’ Magazie.” Men, 1,448; women, 1,484; doctors, 27, 
making a total of 3,009. 

This as of January 1st of this year. 

“The Normal Instructor’—probably a lot of you do not 
know what a normal instructor is, but it is a book that goes out 
to the teachers of economics in the United States. Men, 121; 
women, 124, making a total of 245. They request booklets for 
their classes. They will probably send in for ten or a dozen, or 
15 or 20. We have sent them altogether 13,641 booklets. As I 
said, they distribute them and teach sauerkraut to the kiddies 
in their school rooms. 

“Today’s Housewife.” That is an organ we did not ad- 
vertise in. They came out with a little announcement in their 
paper that we were publishing a booklet containing recipes, and 
there have been 337 women written in from that source. 

“St. Louis Post-Dspatch” last year was 1,876. That has 
gained four coupons in December. Those ads were run over a 
year ago. 

“Progressive Grocer.’’ This is a medium we use early in the 
fall to get the retail grocer acquainted with our advertising 
campaign. We attach a coupon thereto to send in for the book- 
let. This goes out to about 3,000 grocers. We have sent out 
to them on their inquiries for the coupons 10,396 and 24,035 
booklets. 

Miscellaneous. Men, 1,008; women, 1,766; doctors, 23. 

We do not know from what medium they misht come. That 
makes a grand total to date of 41,987 inquiries which came in 
since we started October 28. a year ago. 

I imght call your attention to the first ad we had in the 
“Saturday Evening Post,’ October 28th, one year ago. A party 
would think that we would not have any more inquiries from 
that ad. During the month of December there were four camé@ 
in. Hardly a month goes by but that we do not receive a cou- 
pon from the first ad we put out in all of our papers. They 
seem to be an endless chain. They do not seem to destroy them. 
The life of a daily newspaper they say is 20 minutes. It does 
not seem so from these advertisements, because we get some 
coupons from an old ad in the “St. Louis Post-Dispatch” of 
last December. The number of letters received during the 
month of December was 5,441, against 5,050 during November. 

The Secretary continued reading letters. 

THE CHAIRMAN—The Kraut Meeting would hardly be 
complete without hearing from one of our well-known speakers, 
who is the next on the program, who will talk to us on “New 
Developments of the Sauerkraut Proposition,” Mr. William 
Clendenin, of Chicago, Illinois. 


THE KRAUT PACKERS LEAD ALL. 
By William Clendenin. 


AVE just had paid to me the most distinguished compli- 
ment of my brief but meteoric career. A note handed up 
here reads as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Clendenin: I understand you are the advertising 
man for sauerkraut, but if you wrote all those testimonials Roy 
Irons is reading, then I will tell the cockeyed world that you 
are a wonder.” (Laughter.) ve 

Well, I did not write them, but I would like to be able to 
claim or asseverate the fact that I did. for it would be living 
proof that this world is progressing, getting better and abler 
every day. Shakespeare wrote “Hamlet,” Milton wrote “Par- 
adise Lost,” but I am the author of “Paradise Regained.” I 
wrote the story of Sauerkraut. (Applause and laughter.) 

But my career approaches now its close. Mr. Mooney has 
referred to me as the official orator of Kraut. If there is any- 
thing of which I am wary it is the closing in of good close com- 
petition, and I have noted with alarm one fact, and that is that 
the entire personnel of this organization is waxing so eloquent 
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on the subject of its own progress that they bid fair to rank 
very soon now not only as evangelists, but as exhorters. 

Last night at the Food Show I heard the Rev. Archbishop 
Hubbard, of Milwaukee, holding forth on the virtues of kraut, 
reinforced by Mr. Cornell, of the Meter Organization, in the 
middle of the main aisle, and I says to myself says I, “I had 
better be going while the going is good. The next thing I 
know these gentlemen will have an official invitation to join the 
ranks of the Methodist Church and Billy Sunday will abandon 
his vocation and begin a new career as a canner of kraut.” 
( Laughter.) 

_ ‘The truth of the matter is that the National Kraut Associa- 
tion is the one association of the fifteen that I have had the 
pleasure of serving in the matter of research and report and 
story that has been able to see the light and do something about 
it. { glory init. I wrote the story of Beans. God bless my soul, 
and what happened? Nothing. I wrote the story of Peanut 
Butter, 900 pages long and full of good stuff. What happened? 
Nothing. Tomatoes? Nothing. Pickles? Nothing. Maca- 
roni? Less than nothing. I can read you _ the list 
of fifteen of them, and the only bunch that saw the light and 
had the courage of its convictions, stepped to the front and 
nailed its colors to the mast, and put it through, was the Na- 
— —_ Packers’ Association of the United States. (Ap- 
plause. 

I made an address yesterday, a short one, before a luncheon 
upstairs of a newly organized group of men who are under- 
taking to do a considerable and a brave thing, if they forward 
it to the degree of actual execution, and I think they will. They 
believe that the time has come to maintain quality in the can 
and integrity in behalf of the label that identifies it. They feel 
that the time has come when character in this business of can- 
ning, whether it be kraut or corn or anything else, is the chief 
end of the business, and that to deceive the public, to disappoint 
the paramount right of the public, is worse—is worse than a 
crime—it is a mistake. 

Out in Chicago the other day we had some wonderful kraut 
sent me by the president of this association, a strictly compli- 
mentary reference on my part. But it was most wonderful 
kraut, and we gave it to some friends of ours, particularly two 
elderly ladies who said they were fond of kraut. They took it 
home and served it in their home to their family, and it was 
they went around the corner when it came time to replenish the 
delicious, and rather than ask for another little gift package 
larder and bought somebody else’s—I won’t say who’s—at the 
grocery store, and it was not good kraut, and they were disap- 
pointed, but they had faith enough left to try it again. So that 
they went in the other direction the next time and bought some 
at the delicatessen store, and that was even worse, and thev 
have quit, they have given it up. 

What is the answer to that sort of thing? Some of you 
said, “Hit the standardization thing, and hit it hard.” Others 
said, “Well, touch it lightly and pass on.” I am here to tell you 
—and my hair is white and I am old—that dy the Lord Harry. 
reform this thing, get behind brands that mean something. 
There has been the faith and the good will of the public, that 
has believed in you enough to make the initial purchase. Don’t 
reason like P. T. Barnum, that there is a sucker born every 
minute, because if you are doing that change your exhibit. That 
is what he did. Shift your brand, like the American Tobacco 
Company; it has 1,500 brands waiting for their turn. But don't 
try to standardize a brand unless you standardize the quality. 
You have no right to disappoint the American public. 

You have spent $75,000 to advertise sauerkraut, and there 
is not a man jack of you advertising his brand. Again, good 
night! I think the least you should and ought and could do 
would be to put on direct mail campaigns for vourselves, and- 
particularly for your quality pack, your fancy and your choice 
and your extra standards at least, within your trade territory 
and to your trade at least. If you are voing to build this thing 
up that is one sure way to do it. 

You are all so far ahead that even at this convention I 
hear it whispered in the corridors around and the columns and 
the pillars and back stairs, “How do these sauerkraut fellows 
do this? Damn it, can’t we do things like these kraut fel- 
lows?” That is exactly the effect we want to have prevail with 
our fellow-men in this business, to keep ahead of them. 

Here, now, is my humble contribution +~ the gay~*-- of na- 
tions, and I read it for what it is worth, an Ode to Sauerkraut. 
Modesty, as I indicated, forbids me to reveal its authorship. 

“T have dined at Delmonico’s, 
Dined at the Ritz, 
At Claridge’s, Faust’s, and Beau Peep; 
I’ve chatted with geniuses, 
Listened to wits, 
And to some who would put you to sleep. 
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I remember the eggs foo yong, 
Foo sow; 
I remember the oysters McTague; 
I have fond recollections of grouse, not now 
Could you steal it or buy it, or beg. 
Old memories come of the quail on toast, 
Of venison cuts—and the jelly— 
Of Chambertin (some), but champn?~ne (most), 
And ‘three stars’ that tickled your (tummy). 
My mind goes back to the feasts of old, 
Delights which today we lack, 
The duck, the teal and the canvas back, 
The bar le duc and the punches cold, 


Ad the Pommery there in its pack. 
The lobster king in his palace bright, 
A-swim in a seethe of wine, 
The wine of the Rhine, or, well, Moselle, 
I’d take either one for mine. 
But that isn’t it, there were cocktails, too, 
Martinis for me—and you— 
In those fugitive days and those vanished nights, 
When skies were blue and our friends were true, 


And the eats were out of sight. 
But those days are gone, by Gad! 
They’re gone 
They’re gone like a flicker of light; 
And they’ve left us here without even beer, 
And yet there is something in sight! 
There was one thing then, 
And there’s one thing still 
We never could live without— : 
The dish that digested the whole damn bill, 
And that, my friends, was KRAUT! 


There was the dish that settled the hash 
Of the mountain dew, and the terrapin stew, 
And all the collations that epicures knew, 
The which I’l say was by no means few, 
And make you feel like a fighting cock, 
SAUERKRAUT! 

There was the dish with the old ham hocks, 
The antidote for soda and hock, 

That cleaned the debris 

From your system, see? 

SAUERKRAUT! 


How few of us knew in those days gone by _ 

If it weren’t for the kraut we would surely die? 

But it saved us then and it saves us yet 

From the horrors of hootch, the best you can get, 

Just SAUERKRAUT forever and aye. 

Why it cures your pains and it cures vour aches, 

And it steadies your nerves when you’ve got the 
shakes, 

And diabetes, old age and gastritis, 

And rheumatism and Fletcherism, | 

And beyond all question for indigestion, 

And for thin and stout, and you with the gout, 

There’s nothing so potent as just SAUERKRAUT. 


No matter what your special disease, 

Thin as a rail or quite obese, arose. 

Or tight with the tightness of civilization, 
The chronic curse of constipation— 
Mentally muddy or clogged with doubt— 
There’s one sure cure, and that is KRAUT. 
Why, even the women are coming our way, 
They have found at last they can make it pay, 
For the ladies now say that the only way 
To clear the complexion in just one day 

Is to can cosmetics and buy a can 

Of good sauerkraut from the ¢rocerv man. 


There is nothing like it under the sun, 

A corrective food—the only one. 

If you’re sick abed it’ll make you well, ' 
You can tell the world to go to—Steubenville— 
You may think it won’t, but I tell vou It will. 
So this is the food physicians advise, 

This is the food the wise one buys. 

The food whose virtue none denies 

The sovereign dish in the whole world’s eyes, 
The dish of dishes—to advertise— 
SAUERKRAUT.” (Applause.) 
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-hearing you laugh when Roy Irons read those letters. 


February 18, 1924 


THE CHAIRMAN—It does us good to laugh. I red 
ou al- 
ways smile when our friend Clendenin gets up. There is some- 
thing contagious about it. You get it really before he vets up. 
He never disappoints you. That was fine. 
Next we will have the presentation of the advertising plan 
for 1924 and 1925, presented by Mr. Martin Meeter. 


MR. MEETER—In a general way all I want to indicate is 
that the program of advertising as laid out by the committee in 
conjunction with the agency is to continue principally in the 
publications that we have been using, the adoption of the qual- 
ity group that was discussed here a little while ago, but the main 
feature of which I think will begin in the April number, will 
be an appeal to the women in the presentation not alone of the 
gospel of sauerkraut, but suggesting recipes and particularly 
salads. Sauerkraut has never been used to any extent in the 
salad form, and if you will refer to the book you will find some 
very surprising. recipes that have been tried and tested in a 
very thorough way, and they are being adopted we find in hotels 
and restaurants and in some homes. But this has not been 
published as yet, and the committee wants to put these out es- 
pecially to the women in “The Ladies’ Home Journal,” begin- 
ning in the April number. This we believe, and undoubtedly 
you will agree with us, that it will increase considerably the 
consumption of sauerkraut in the summer months. 


There is just one thought that struck me here while some 
of these men were speaking. What would happen riceht now 
during 1924 if we were to drop this advertising? Did you ever 
think of that? I will let you answer the question. It cer- 
tainly would be a disaster from the standpoint of good adver- 
tising and from the practical standpoint of the packer. If that 
is true, the reverse must also be true. What would happen if 
can increase the advertising? The advertistng will go only 
as far as the appropriations are made. You can’t figure now 
that we have about $50,000 to $75,000, wherever we end up, in 
accordance with the pack, now that money has been sub- 
scribed and will be paid, that that is as far as we will have to 
go. Why, we are only scratching the surface. We could well 
use $100,000 or more, and the success of the campaign depends 
entirely upon you, and we hope that there will be a considerable 
increase at this meeting in men who will pledge themselves to 
this campaign, as the great increase was shown at Atlantic City 
and at the Chicago meetings. 

I will just present the new advertising agreement in part. 
Practically all of it has been rewritten, but in the main this 
contract is an agreement for advertising sauerkraut, made be- 
tween the packer and the National Kraut Packers Association, 
by which the packer agrees to pay into this fund for advertis- 
ing the sum of 50 cents per ton of cabbage cut into sauerkraut 
during the coming season, and the Association agrees on its 
part, providing that a minimum of $25,000 is subscribed, to pro- 
ceed with its advertising campaign as it has done heretofore. 

I take it as your intention that we proceed in making the 
motion that the Association go on record with this and decide 
to advertise during this year, adopt this contract the same as 
we have done heretofore. I make that motion. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

_ The next matter taken up was the presentation of applica- 
tions for membership. The name of the Perkins-Epeneter Pickle 
Co. was presented and by motion seconded and carried. Appli- 
cation of associate membership of the Cleveland Co-operate Co., 
motion was made an carried and they were duly elected. 

The matter of working out a new plan to handle the pro- 
duction of the disease-resistant cabbage seed was presented. It 
was shown that as the old plan now stands, it only permitted 
the Department of Agriculture to serve a special interest, which 
is contrary to the rules governing the Department of Agricul- 
ture. For instance, as explained by the professors who have 
had the research in charge, matters of this kind must be done 
for all the people and not for just a few. That in their capacity 
they were only servants of and for the public. That pressure 
by outside parties had been brought to bear on their Depart- 
ment; therefore, they are asking for a solution of the matter. 


After much discussion it was moved by A. E. Slessman that 
a committee of three to meet with the old seed committee to 
work out a plan that would be satisfactory to the Department 
of Agriculture. Seconded by Weller and carried unanimously. 


At a later date the President appointed W. H. Knox. of the 
Wilson Packing Co., Jackson, Mich., Chairman; William Erdrich, 
of the Bellevue Kraut and Pickling Co., Bellevue, Ohio, and A. 
A. Huppert, of the Frank Pure Food Co., Milwaukee. 


Thereupon the meeting adijovrned. 
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FRIDAY’S GENERAL SESSION 


National Canners Association, Ball Room, Hotel Statler, . 
January 25 1924 
JAMES A. ANDERSON, President, Presiding. 


CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—The meeting will please come 
to order. 

We will first have the report of the Committee on Member- 
ship, of which Dr. T. O. Goeres, of Wisconsin, is Chairman. 

MEMBERSHIP 

DR. GOERES—This Committee was formed about two 
oe ago, and I am very sorry to say we have not a report to 
offer. 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—We will next hear from our 
good old friend, Billy Roach, who will give the report on Re- 
financing, Advertising and Inspection. 

RE-FINANCING 


MR. ROACH—You have the financial report which was made 
by the chartered accountant, the American Audit Co., under date 
of January 15, 1924. 

I might state that it was necessary to employ counsel to 
collect some of these accounts to show our friends who were not 
quite certain in their own minds whether they owed any or not, 
that it was a bona fide contract which they had made. 

MR. BURDEN—I move the adoption of the report. 

(Which motion was duly seconded.) 

MR. ROACH—I would just say that this has been a hard, 
trying ordeal, and all I have to say is that I want to thank Mr. 
William Fromm and Mr. Dashiell and Mr. Frank Gorrell for the 
wonderful assistance I have had from them in trying to make 
these adjustments in making the collections that we have made. 
It seems that many canners who signed these bona fide contracts 
regarded the contract as rather a joke, instead of a bona fide 
obligation, and it was necessary, as I have said before, in order 
to get anything in the way of collections, to employ Judge Cov- 
ington’s staff, that wonderfully fine counsel, and his co-operation 
has been very helpful in collecting some of these accounts. I 
don’t think we have sued anybody—perhaps we have brought 
suit against one or two, who, however, have paid up most of 
their accounts. 

MR. CLARK—Before acting upon the report I move that 
a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. W. R. Roach by this Asso- 
ciation for his work in cleaning up this matter. 

(Which motion was duly seconded.) 

MR. ROACH—Include Harry Stresbaugh and Richard Dick- 
inson in that motion. 

(Which motion was duly seconded and carried.) 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—The next is the report of the 
Conference Committee, of which Mr. Roy F. Clark, of Wiscon- 
sin, is chairman. 

CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


MR. CLARK—I came to this Convention with a rather 
lengthy report to make, covering the warehouse plan and setting 
forth just what steps had been taken to perfect its organization. 
Prior to coming to Buffalo we had a meeting at Chicago with 
the food officials, and the plan was discussed, or, rather, the 
warehouse plan was discussed, and the meeting finally adjourned 
again to meet in Buffalo. There were present representatives 
of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and our Conference Committee. 
The report is in a few words, and I will read you the resolution 
that was unanimously adopted: 

“The Conference Committees representing the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the Conference Com- 
mittee of the National Canners’ Association approve, as 
a principle, the canners’ warehouse plan as applied to 
wholesale warehouse stocks only, as far as permissible 
under Federal, State and municipal food laws, and 

“Approve as a principle for the purpose of the 
wholesale grocer crediting the retailer for spoils which 
must be destroyed when and where found, that the 
wholesale grocer is to receive from the canner an allow- 
ance mutually agreed upon between wholesale grocer 
and canner at the time of purchase, or in the alternative 
the adjustment of such losses to be left to the contract- 
ing parties, and 

“Approve August 1st following year of purchase as 
the expiration of the guarantee period of sales for de- 
livery from future packs and the period of six months 
on spot sales for both the wholesale and retail stock.” 
Relative to the last paragraph relating to the guarantee 
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period, I want to say that was agreed upon prior to our meeting 
here in Buffalo, and, therefore, was incorporated in the final 
resolution. There may be some objection to that; there may 
be some objection to the entire resolution, but some particular 
objection to the last clause, and I call your attention to the fact 
that it was agreed upon at a prior conference. 

I would like to say, Mr. President, also, that there has been 
a great deal of objection made by food officials of this country 
to applying the warehouse plan to stocks in the hands of the 
retailer. They make the claim that to return spoiled canned 
foods in small lots, one can, two cans or more, would be im- 
possible; that they would not be able to have a check upon the 
same, and I think I can say that the concensus of opinion among 
all of the food officials is, it would not be practical so far as it 
affects retail stock. I think I may say that we will have the 
co-operation throughout the country of the food officials, so far 
as the plan relates to stocks in the hands of the wholesaler. 

Now, I appreciate fully that so far as the wording of this 
resolution is concerned, the only practical progress we have made 
is so far as it affects stock in wholesale grocers’ warehouses; 
but I do point out to you that that is a step forward in the 
interest of the public, that the very fact that we will have the 
co-operation of food officials, so far as this plan relates to the 
warehouse stock, and relates really to all canned foods, we have 
something that we have never had before. Now, so far as the 
Chain Stores Association is concerned, we met with the com- 
mittee on Thursday. They made the point that this part of 
the resolution, referring to the warehouse plan, was not adapt- 
able to their system of distribution, for the reason that they 
carried very small stocks in their warehouses. However, they 
made the statement that they would issue a bulletin to the effect 
that the Chain Stores Association was ready and willing and 
anxious to co-operate with the National Canners’ Association in 
an attempt to ascertain the cause of spoilage, and I believe they 
will take the spirit of this resolution, so far as it relates to the 
adjustment of losses between canner and distributor, and will 
attempt, as I know the wholesaler will, to work out some plan 
with the canners which will be fair upon all and each of the 
commodities packed. 


MR. CHASE—There is no man in this room more anxious 
to see harmony restored between the canners and the wholesale 
grocers than I am, and I think that the result of this work of 
the committee has been very gratifying, indeed. But there is 
one clause, as suggested by Mr. Clark, that might not be accepted 
by all of the interests represented in the National Canners’ As- 
sociation. We, of course, in California—and I think I might say 
on the Pacific Coast—are more interested in that clause chang- 
ing the date from July 1st to August 1st than probably any 
other section of the country. It is something that, so far as I 
know, has never been discussed, neither at conferences which 
I have attended, nor has it been discussed by the California can- 
ners. It would, indeed, be a pity for anyone to attempt to 
change this agreement that has been arrived at after all these 
various meetings, but I do want to say this: that it would be 
impossible for Mr. McKinney and myself and others represent- 
ing the California canners here, to accept that because of local 
conditions that exist there. It may be acceptable, personally— 
I hope it will be—but we cannot naturally sit here and hear 
this passed by unanimous consent without having to explain our 
situation, and the reasons why we consider it necessary to go 
on record at this time regarding that situation. 


MR. ROACH—I, like Mr. Chase, am most desirous of the 
friendship of the wholesale grocer, and the confidence of the 
wholesale grocer and the chain store men as well. I have not 
any fight on with the canner, the wholesale grocer or the chain 
store men, and I don’t intend to have. I know something in a 
small way about the conference that has been held betweeen the 
different associations, from the fact that one of my business 
friends is one of the Conference Committee. There has been a 
tremendous lot of hard work done, but it is my honest and 
candid opinion that August 1st of the year following the pack- 
ing of the goods is a long way to guarantee any product. I take 
the same stand as Mr. Chase does. I do not think that we should 
be compelled to guarantee our products 13 months to August 1st. 
The history of this industry is this: When the industry was in 
its infancy, nobody knew very much about canned foods, did not 
know whether they were properly processed or not. Today we 
know, and we know, also, that there has not been very much 
trouble with what is known as swelled canned foods. The big 
cause of this is defective cans, and I am not, however, attempt- 
ing to say that the canmakers are not giving us as good cans 
as it is possible for them to give us. Perhaps it is as much our 
fault as theirs. 
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When canned foods were first commercially sold there was 
a guarantee of six months, and that was before we knew what 
sterilization was. This business today is carried on under the 
supervision of the best chemists in the United States, and we 
know what time it takes to sterilize our products, and we know 
that our products are absolutely sterile, and to go now and 
extend the guarantee period from July ist to August Ist, I 
think, is stretching it too far. I do not know of any product 
that is sold in this country that carries a 12 months’ guarantee. 

I was in Detroit the other night at the Automobile Show, and 
we stopped and looked at automobiles, and we stopped in front 
of one of the best makes of automobiles, and said: “What is 
your guarantee?” He replied: “Three months, ninety days.” I 
am not trying to get from under any responsibility, but canned 
foods are sold to be re-sold and consumed, and if the retail 
grocer and the wholesale grocer buy our product, they should 
sell them. That is their business. I am not ready to put my 
O. K. on August Ist. 

MR. BURNS—We of the Northwest approved of the ware- 
house plan unanimously. We approved of it on the understand- 
ing that the date was to be July 1st. bhe question of extending 
that time was not brought up to us, and I do not think that any 
member from the Northwest could in all honesty vote in favor 
of a resolution carrying that change. We would not feel justi- 
fied in voting for the adoption of this resolution vefore present- 
ing it to a meeting of our entire body of the Northwest. 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—The question is the adoption of 
the Committee’s report. 

MR. MITCHELL—When issues arise between men we must 
always proceed on the ground that they are honest in their 
views. If there was not some principle at stake, there would 
never have been the question come up of the serious proportions 
a it has come up, with reference to this whole swell proposi- 
ion. 

Now, because of my trouble with my speech I have to come 
straight to the point and strike at the principle involved without 
any embarrassment or rounded-out favors. It seems to me that 
it is a proposition of the jobbers who want to protect them- 
selves against the canners who are not straight, and the honest 
canners who want to protect themselves against the jobbers and 
distributors that are not straight goods. We might just as well 
acknowledge it first as last, because if it was not for that thing, 
the issue would not be up. This returning of the swells is a 
question of the doubting of a man’s word. If you want them 
returned from me, you are doubting my word, and I have just 
as much reason to doubt your word as you have to doubt mine. 
Why should not these swells be paid for and permit them to stay 
in my hands? That is the whole issue, absolutely. That being 
the case, it is a matter of one trusting the other. 

Now, then, we brought forth a plan, a compromise, by not 
asking that these swells be returned to the individual, but that 
they shall be returned on the warehouse plan proposed. But, 
now, here is where we are up against the real thing. The Fed- 
eral law does not permit that to be done. I just want to draw 
a little issue with the Committee along that line, because if you 
would stick to the wording of this agreement made, we could 
not use the warehouse plan. It says, “As far as permissible by 
the Federal, State and municipal laws,” which would shut us 
out absolutely. All we can do is to get down on our knees and 
beg the Federal, State and municipal food authorities to permit 
us to operate under the warehouse plan, and perhaps at this 
time that is the best we can do. 

This Committee, I know, has worked hard, but they have 
had a pretty hard-boiled bunch to deal with, and it may be the 
best that we can get; but if it is the best, it is none too good 
at the best. 

There is another phase of the thing which I do not like. 
Of course, when we have done the best we can do, that is all 
that can be done; but I do not like this big National Canners’ 
Association now leaving the individual canners at the tender 
mercies of our friends when it comes to the clause which says 
that it may be agreed upon between the distributor and the in- 
dividual canner. I do not like that, because in that way we les- 
sen the prestige of the National Canners’ Association. I do be- 
lieve it would have been best, even though we could not have re- 
ceived a thing in return. to stick to the principle of the canners’ 
warehouse plan, even though the Federal, State and municipal 
authorities would not have granted us one single concession. 
If the principle is right, I say stand by the principle until we 
have one, even though we have to wait until we can revise the 
laws that will permit the carrying out of the principle involved. 

MR. MOORE—None of us can fail to agree with the senti- 
ments expressed by the last speaker. The canners of this coun- 
try have really only one view as to the handling of swells and 
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spoils. Unfortunately the Conference Committee was confronted 
with a very serious situation, and out of the numerous confer- 
ences held I think there came the development of a thought 
which may ultimately work matters out along lines that will be 
extremely satisfactory to the canning industry. ~ 


In the first place, when we entered the conference I think 
none of us had any clean-cut: distinction between swells and 
spoils that occur in the jobber’s warehouse and swells and spoils 
that occur in the retail stores. We had very little thought about 
the factors which minimize the one and increase the other. Now, 
in our discussion with many of our jobbing friends the thought 
developed that there are two ways of handling canned foods by 
the jobbers in the Middle West and in the country sections. The 
jobbers, as a rule, test their stocks very frequently. They open 
a case out of a block of corn which has just been purchased 
from some canner, and they open perhaps several cases to see 
if any swells have developed. They do that at frequent and 
stated intervals, so that they will not send out to their cus- 
tomers any cases that contain swells. It develops further that 
that practice is not universal. Many jobbers, particularly those 
who have quick turnovers, rely thoroughly upon the canner. They 
have found canned foods so sound, as a whole, that they relieved 
themselves from all responsibility and did not test their stuff. 
Consequently, if a shipment comes in to that jobber who is liv- 
ing in the realm of quick turnover, rushing his goods out, he does 
not test those goods, and if trouble is developed, the trouble is 
passed along to the retailer in the developed zone, and the re- 
tailer, maybe, gets those goods that are not quite fit for con- 
sumption, and the danger comes to the industry. Because we 
all know that among the retailers are those who will not be too 
particular, and what we want above all is to keep those goods 
from getting to the consumer. We are not worried as to whether 
they are in our warehouse, or in the jobber’s warehouse, or in the 
back part of the store; we are worried about them getting out 
to the consumer himself. 

Now, it occurred to this Conference Committee—and I say 
that without in any way belittling the fact—that we were work- 
ing along compromise lines, for we were; two great industries 
were fighting and fighting badly, and compromise was in the 
air; but when it was all done, let us think what has been accom- 
plished. We have laid down the principle that as between our- 
selves and those with whom we contract, that the swells and 
spoils are ours, that they are subject to our control, and that we 
pay for them 100 per cent. Now, isn’t that going to be an addi- 
tional inducement to that jobber to test his stock, to separate 
those swells and spoiled cans, to change his practice, if he has 
been somewhat careless, and to gather together his swells and 
spoils so that they will never reach the retailer, and consequently 
can never go to the consumer? 

Now, if we could stop right where we were when we approved 
the first principle, and assume no responsibility for shipments 
beyond that point, then we know that every jobber would work 
as hard as it was humanly possible to gather together those 
swells and bill them back to us, because from the time they 
pass from the warehouse to the retail trade he alone would be 
responsible, and consequently there would be mighty few spoiled 
cans that would ever go out to the retail trade. The best figures 
we have from the jobbers who test their stocks indicated less 
than 20 per cent of the total swells as taking place in the re- 
tailers’ hands. One figure showed, I think, 13 per cent; another 
was estimated at 20 per cent of the total. We had other ex- 
pressions that the great majority took place in the retailer’s 
hands. I think we have a right to assume that the majority 
of the swells which occur in the retailer’s hands have been due 
to the fact that the jobber has not used ordinary care in testing 
his stuff and passing out his swells as we do before we ship, 
before he ships his goods to the retailer. 

I believe that while we could not work it out today, ulti- 
mately the canner’s relationship will be with the jobber alone, 
that he will have full responsibility for all swells and spoils in 
jobbers’ hands, and that the jobber will work out his program 
with his customer, for we know that many of his adjustments 
are not because of our swells and spoils, but of our competitors. 
In one market they will take back every dirty labeled can, will 
take back anything, simply because a competitor is doing it, and 
they have to retain the good will of the customer. Now, there 
is a difficulty whenever we go out into the relationship between 
the jobber and the retailer, but as far as the Conference Com- 
mittee is concerned, as far as our industry is concerned, with the 
host of grocers asking for something they have wanted for years, 
asking for a radical change, the best that we could do was to 
prevent that change which had been made possible by food regu- 
lations and statutes, to stop that change at the point where it 
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was essential that the original practice be maintained for the 
protection of our industry. 

_ And then when we passed along into the question of the re- 
lationship between the jobber and the retailer, and how we 
should handle that problem, why, we were simply in a maze. 
In one section of the country no jobber would accept even a 
large cash allowance in lieu of those swells, but prefers to rely 
upon the canner who has handled the matter fairly in the past. 

Gentlemen, I have been somewhat active in Association mat- 
ters during the past three or four years, and I am fairly well 
acquainted with the units in the canning industry. I have 
supreme confidence in the ideals of the canning industry, and in 
its ability to maintain those customs and practices that are 
part of its success; but as a member of that Conference Com- 
mittee, looking forward to the year of 1924, realizing that this 
is a period transitory in character, brought upon us by changes 
in the food regulations, I could only fear that a delay in pur- 
chasing futures by those wholesale grocers who were at that 
time opposed to the National Canners’ warehouse plan would 
be very detrimental to the canning industry. It was not that 
we feared that the masses of the canners would break away 
from what was recommended by the Association, but it was with 
the consciousness that there are always individuals whose cir- 
cumstances, whose trade situation would not permit them to 
defer the sale on future canned foods to their regular customers. 
Now, I say that with the utmost deference, because my company 
might be one, Mr. Roach’s company might be one, for you all 
know that there are a great many canners in the country who 
could not afford to protract a controversy if it could be adjusted 
upon a basis which retained the principle of full guarantee of 
canned foods and control of swells and spoils which were avail- 
able for examination. You have never had swells and spoils 
of the retailer for examination in any volume. We have had 
some, we have had a very few real swells and spoils; those 
which we have had returned are those that developed in the job- 
ber’s stocks. 

Gentlemen, I am prepared to say that if the Conference 
Committee had worked out no solution, if we had come before 
the convention without any solution whatever, there would have 
been a majority of the canners that would have stood by the 
warehouse plan; but there would have been a minority of the 
canners whose circumstances would not permit them to stand 
by the warehouse pian, and that minority would have been large 
enough to have disrupted an industry which has been brought 
together over a period of years, an industry which has gone and 
is going a long ways toward getting wonderful results in trade 
relations. 

Gentlemen, the Conference Committee, right or wrong, felt 
that we must brush aside some of these objections which were 
stronger, perhaps, in our minds than in yours, that as long as 
we were protected in our right to control our swells and spoils, 
and to protect the public from the danger of their coming into 
consumption, that we could afford to go part of the way to work 
out an adjustment, and to get the distribution of canned foods 
for 1924 organized, because without that distribution being or- 
ganized, production would have been threatened during the com- 
ing year. 

. oT that is all that I have to say. There are details, 
there are things that none of us like, but we have not yet in 
business worked out an ideal situation that is ideal for every 
man. That is true of every industry, and it is peculiarly true 
of the canning industry, and it is my sober judgment that reflec- 
tion will dictate the approval by every canner of the adjustment 
which has been recommended by the Conference Committee. 

MR. ROACH—I know Roy Clark, and the efforts he has 
made, and I know all these men are honest men. I appreciate 
the fact of the work that your Conference Committee has had, 
and I am going to vote for August 1st because I believe it is 
the best thing for the standard of our industry. We want to 
place our industry where it belongs, and we want to take care 
of our responsibility, and I am willing to make the compromise 
and go thirty days further and make it August Ist. 


MR. CLARK—I was not going to say very much with ref- 
erence to this report in view of the fact that I am to act as your 
president in 1924, but I do want all sections of the country taken 
care of, and all commodities, as far as this Association can, and 
I make this suggestion, if I am in order: If this report is adopted 
with the last clause relating to the expiration of the guaranty, 
so far as it affects the digerent commodities, it be referred back 
to the Conference Committee for further discussion. I want to 
ask Mr. Chase if that would take care of the situation out in 
California? 

MR. CHASE—I think it would, Mr. Clark. I do not want 
to be misunderstood in this, for there is no one who appreciates 
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the work that this Conference Committee has done more than 
I do, but we feel that in view of the fact that we have not con- 
sulted with our people we could not be placed on record as ap- 
proving this change of dates without taking it back to the Coast 
and finding out what the sentiments are of our people there. It 
was not with the intention of placing anything in the way of 
the approval of this report of the Conference Committee. I: 
would, indeed, be a great pity if anything at this time should 
occur that would prevent the two great industries, the canning 
industry and the jobbing industry, from getting together and 
working once more in harmony. Our needs are absolutely mutual, 
and we cannot afford to have any disagreement occur between 
those two groups of business men any more than we could afford 
to have it exist between the departments in our own organization. 
But Mr. McKinney and I felt we could not be placed upon record 
as approving of something that has not been submitted to our 
group, and which we were not at all certain they would approve 
of, because we are more interested as fruit canners, and would 
be affected to a far greater extent, probably, than almost any 
other line of canned foods that are offered the public. 

MR. McEWING—Like the gentleman from California, I do 
not care to make any expression that would have any effect 
upon the work which has been done by the Conference Commit- 
tee, but I think I am justified in speaking for the State of Ore- 
gon, at least the fruit men of the State, being at the present 
time the president of that organization. 

I know their feeling in regard to the guarantee of fruit, and 
I know that they would not approve of my sitting in this meet- 
ing with this matter up for consideration without my making 
some expression for Oregon, notwithstanding what my good 
friend Mr. Roach has stated. We are large packers in that 
section of fruit. The first thing we pack is strawberries, which 
we pack in June, and strawberries are the hardest thing to hold 
on account of defective cans, as the gentleman has said. The last 
thing we pack is pears, with which we have less trouble. If the 
guarantee of twelve months could be definitely settled on straw- 
herries, good; but I would not think of a moment of going any 
further. But if we had to guarantee a period between different 
dates, or, in other words, a year for various items, it would be 
an entirely different proposition. I don’t want to start any 
trouble, or spoil the effect of the work of the Conference Com- 
mittee. In fact, I don’t think it is necessary to kick the thing 
over. I think this can be handled through the Conference Com- 
mittee. The Conference Committee has learned how to get along 
with the jobbers, and they have done remarkably well, and I 
think they can do some more. Oregon, if I may so state, will 
not go on record as in favor of this guarantee period. 

MR. HILL—I think I fully understand the agreement as 
entered into and accepted by the parties at issue, but the point 
I wish information on is this: Should the individual canner de- 
sire to make an adjustment of swells and spoils, as heretofore, 
with the wholesaler and through them with the retailer, would 
the adoption of this report bar the member of the Association 
from making such an adjustment? 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—No, sir. 

MR. HILL—I might say while I am on the floor that the 
closest investigation our company could make to ascertain what 
was the percentage of swells was a quarter of one per cent, and 
it is my idea that we will continue to settle those differences 
that may arise from swells and spoilage as heretofore with the 
individual wholesale grocer, and our company, without having 
them returned to a central warehouse. I just wanted it under- 
stood that we have that privilege, even though it does carry. 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—This will not interfere with 
your carrying through your own plan at all. Of course, the 
action of any association is only advisory. 

MR. MOORE—We are all one large family, and we can 
think out loud, and I rise to make an inquiry. If this Confer- 
ence Committee report is adopted without reservation, is there 
any reason why this convention should not later authorize the 
Conference Committee to open negotiations with other confer- 
ence committees along the line of establishing guarantee periods 
which shall not outrun the beginning of the next year’s pack? 
I am trying to say, there was only one argument for August 
1st that came to my notice in our discussion, and that was that 
it was a sort of an average date to cover the beginning of the 
next year’s pack. I remember specifically pointing out that it 
was not applicable to certain items, and immediately the prayer 
went up: “Save us from a schedule of time.” I might say that 
while I do not see any grave dangers in making the reservation 
or taking any action that might discredit this program as we 
have adopted it, I can see no reason why a resolution should not 
be adopted authorizing and requesting and directing the Con- 
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ference Committee to reopen or take up the question of a scale 
of allowances applicable to the different products, etc. 


CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—With the distributors’ confer- 
ence committees? 


MR. MOORE—Yes, entirely independent of this matter, and 
I would like to get the judgment of our President and of our 
Secretary as to whether there would be anything in that that 
would indicate a controversial attitude on the part of our con- 
vention. I do not think we want to be put in the position of 
trying to continue any differences, and if we can in the spirit 
in which Mr. Roach made his suggestion waive personal feel- 
ing, I feel that there could be no reason why the convention 
could not later present to the various conference committees 
a proposition of a schedule of guarantee dates on the general 
principle that none of us wants to guarantee over into the next 
pack. I will say frankly, though, I do not believe there is any- 
thing sound in our guaranteeing a buyer to carry him through 
into the next pack, so that there is a multiplying of the guar- 
antee. If there is no objection to that program, I would be very 
glad later to support a resolution of that kind, because I think 
it is something that ought to be done. 


CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—TI should say that such a pro- 
gram would be constructive and would be along the lines of 
harmonizing our efforts and bringing about results that we de- 
sire to accomplish in our organization, in our own industry, and 
together with the distributing industry, and I think there is no 
question but the distributors would welcome a conference along 
any constructive lines. We have always found them so; they 
are very good constructive business men, and the fact that they 
have disagreed with us at times does not mean but what they 
would be glad to confer with us on constructive lines, and I 
see no objection to such a program as Mr. Moore has outlined, 
and I think it would be welcomed by all. Are you ready for 
the question ? 

MR. McEWING—Did I understand that Mr. Moore sug- 
gested that a resolution of that kind would be presented at this 
meeting? 


MR. MOORE—Yes, before the conclusion of this meeting, 
that formal positive resolutions be passed, showing our policy 
to be along that line. 


CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—TI take it that it would not be 
good faith on our part after the splendid work of the Confer- 
ence Committee and what they have accomplished for us to here 
adopt a resolution that would affect the plan without a further 
conference and consideration with the wholesale distributors. We 
owe them that courtesy, and we owe it to ourselves to confer 
with them on this question that affects their interests as well 
as ours, and in a spirit of harmony and fairness I think that 
should be done, and the program as outlined, I think, is entirely 
in order and proper. 


Are there any further remarks, or are you ready for the 
question? All in favor of the question will say “Aye.” The 
report is adopted by an absolutely unanimous vote. Now the 
chair recognizes Mr. Moore. 


MR. MOORE—I move that the Conference Committee of 
the National Canners’ Association be authorized and directed 
to enter into negotiations with the Conference Committees of 
the various distributing associations to ascertain if it be feasible 
and equitable to adopt guarantee periods applicable to different 
items which shall not last longer than the commencement of the 
new pack of that item. 


(Which motion was duly seconded.) 


CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—TIf there is nothing further, I 
will put the question. All those in favor of the question will -ay 
“Aye,” the contrary “No.” The ayes have it and the motion 
is carried and the resolution is adopted. 

We will next have the report of the Resolutions Committee, 
of which Mr. Richard Dickinson is chairman. 


MR. DICKINSON—On behalf of the Resolutions Committee 
I beg to submit the following report: 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE 17TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


Whereas, The interest and benefits of this convention have 
been greatly increased by the valuable addresses made at its 
sessions, be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association be extended 
to Mrs. Julian Heath, Rev. Charles D. Brouthton, Mr. Ogden 
S. Sells, Mr. Charles P. Whiteman, Dr. C. A. Browne, Mr. J. 


W. Herscher, Mr. J. H. McLaurin, Mrs. Anna B. Scott and Mr. 
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Philip A. DePuyt, and to other guests who have addressed the 
various section meetings. 
* * * 

Resolved, That the thanks of the National Canners Associ- 
ation be extended to the people of the city of Buffalo for their 
courteous and generous treatment on the occasion of this con- 
vention, and especial thanks to the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce and to Mr. Elmore C. Green, Chairman of the Buffalo 


— Managers’ Association, for the kindly assistance ren- 
ered. 


* * * 


_Resolved, That we appreciate the services rendered by the 
various trade papers during the past year, and wish to ac- 
knowledge our feeling of obligation to them and to assure them 
of our continued co-operation. 

* 

_ Resolved, That authority be delegated to the Presidencs of 
this and the allied Associations to fix the place where the next 
convention shall be held. 

* * * 

_ Resolved, That we are pleased to express our feeling of obli- 
gation to the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, the 
National Food Brokers’ Association and the National Retail 
Grocers’ Association for their helpful co-operation during the 
year past and specially for their welcome and effective assist- 
ance at this Convention. 

* * 
_ , Whereas, in each succeeding year there has been evidenced 
In Increasing measure the advantages of the constructive and 
co-operative relationships with the associations of the distribu- 
tors of our products, promoted through the activities of our 
Conference Committee, and, 

Whereas, the outstanding and gratifying result of the sev- 
eral joint conferences held during this Convention has been the 
dispelling of certain misapprehensions and misunderstandings, 
and the proportionate strengthening of bonds of good-will and 
mutual esteem, be it 

_ Resolved, That we hereby felicitate the officers, representa- 
tives and membership of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, American Wholesale Grocers Association and National 
Chain Store Association and record again our desire for even 
closer co-operation, to the end that each of our associations may 
better serve; 

* * * 

Whereas, the agricultural research work of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has been of great value to various in- 
terests of the canning industry, and, 

Whereas, numerous State Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations have done research work of outstanding value to 
the industry on different canning crops; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Canners’ Association in con- 
vention assembled this twenty-fifth day of January, 1924, does 
hereby express its sense of obligation to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and to the various State Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations for their valuable and interesting work, 
and hereby expresses the earnest desire of its membership that 
such beneficial work may be continued. 

* 


The National Canners’ Association desires to record its 
earnest and sincere appreciation of the splendid co-operative 
spirit shown by the officials of the Association of National and 
State Food Officials during the recent negotiations between con- 
ference committees of distributors’ organizations and the can- 
ners’ organization. These food officials displayed great vision 
in appreciating the honest differences of opinion which had 
grown out of the different discussions and their fair and im- 
partial attitude was most helpful in reaching a proper solution 
of these difficulties. 


* * * 


Whereas, beginning with a delightful luncheon and musicale 
on Tuesday, followed by most enjoyable trips to Niagara Falls 
and other points of interest and ending in a grand climax with 
the President’s Ball on Friday evening of Convention Week, the 
ladies in attendance at our Buffalo meeting have been recipients 
of such boundless hospitality as has perhaps never before been 
extended under like conditions, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby express to the members of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, our hosts on these 
occasions, our grateful appreciation of the cordiality so bounti- 
fully extended. 


* * * 


Whereas, the National Canners’ Association since its incor- 
poration has been unusually favored with the services of Frank 
E. Gorrell as its Secretary, who by his unexcelled ability, cour- 
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tesy and devotion has directed it from its small beginnings to 
its present position of importance among the great industries 
of the country; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this Association hereby expresses its appre- 
ciation and gratitude to its Secretary and that this resolution 
be inscribed in the records of the Association. 
* 


Whereas, credit for the growth, stability and success of the 
National Canners’ Association is due largely to the unselfish 
efforts of the officers and directors of the Association, 

And, Whereas, we have been fortunate in having as our 
presiding officer a man out of the West, whose worth and whose 
strength and whose optimism are typical of the great inter- 
mountain land from which he comes, 

And, Whereas, he has during the year just closed given un- 
stintingly of his time and talents at heavy sacrifice, made par- 
ticularly notable on account of the great distance between his 
home and the centers of the Association’s activities; 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the National Canners’ 
Association extend to its retiring President, James A. Anderson, 
its sincere thanks and appreciation for the two years of result- 
ful service which he has rendered to this Association as Vice- 
President in 1922 and President in 1923, and wishes him health, 
success and prosperity in all the coming years. 


Whereas, since our last meeting our hearts have been sad- 
ane by the death of our former President, William C. Leitsch, 
an 

” Whereas, his marked ability, energy, generosity, unfailing 
courtesy, genial friendliness and loyalty to his friends and to 
his own ideals won for him the admiration and affection of a 
host of friends as well as enabled him to render outstanding 
service to this Association, be it 

Resolved, That we most sincerely deplore the loss of this 
true friend and capable leader, and that we extend our sympathy 
to his family and to his business associates; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be engrossed and 
presented to his family. 


* * * 


Whereas, the co-operation of the various State Canners’ 
Associations is of great value to the industry, and is a recog- 
nized support to the work of this Association, and, 

Whereas, it is desirable that the present mutual under- 
standing and co-operation be continued and strengthened; there- 
fore, be it ; 

Resolved, That the Presidents of each of the State Associa- 
tions be invited to attend the meetings of the Board of Directors 
of the National Canners’ Association, and that their traveling 
expenses in attending these meetings be allowed on the same 
basis as those of the members of the Board of Directors. 

* 


Whereas, the activities of the Association during the past 
year have resulted in a more friendly attitude on the part of 
many canners who are not new members of the Association, and, 

Whereas, a substantial addition to the membership will nat- 
urally decrease the unit cost per member; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That an active campaign for additional member- 
ship be undertaken based on the understanding that the directors 
will authorize a reduction of membership dues in conformity 
with the new membership received, but under no circumstances 
will any important function of the Association be curtailed 
thereby. 


* * 


Referring to the recommendation made by President Ander- 
son in his annual address, relating to zonal warehouses for 
spoiled canned foods, be it 

Resolved, That we approve the agreement reached by our 
Conference Committee at this Convention, with the committees 
of the distributors’ associations. 

* * * 


Whereas,. it is believed that the best interests of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association will be furthered by having all re- 
search studies of the Association co-ordinated under the direc- 
tion of one agency; therefore, be it s Nae 

Resolved, That there be one Committee of Scientific Re- 
search to which shall be referred all present research and all 
questions relating to research that may hereafter arise. 

* * 


Whereas, the improvement of the general quality of canned 
foods will result in increased consumption of our products and 
greater prosperity for the industry, and, E 

Whereas, quality has been the watchword of this Conven- 
tion; therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That we earnestly hope that this watchword be 
carried home by all canners to be used as a slogan for the com- 
ing season, and be it further 

Resolved, That we request the co-operation of the buyers 
for the various distributing agencies that they urge the produc- 
tion of better quality to the canners from whom they purchase, 


to the mutual advantage of both manufacturers and distributors 
of canned foods. 


* * * 


Whereas, the food broker renders a distinct service to the 
members of the National Canners’ Association and all canners 
in the selling of canned foods, by which he earns a brokerage as 
compensation; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Canners’ Association deplores 
any effort on the part of buyers to endeavor to buy direct and 
demand the brokerage that rightly belongs to the broker, and 
does hereby condemn the giving of brokerage to the buyer on 
the grounds that it is unfair to the broker and is unfair to all 
other buyers of our products. 

* * * 

Whereas, the burden of present taxation is felt onerously 
by all citizens and especially by the management of industry, and, 

Whereas, the reduction of this taxation would proportion- 
ately relieve the present burdensome economic conditions and 
promote the general prosperity of the country, and, 

. Whereas, by proper economy in public expenditure it is pos- 
sible to considerably reduce taxation; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the National Canners’ Association in convention 
assembled this twenty-fifth day of January, 1924, That we 
earnestly urge that all forms of local, State and Federal taxation 
be substantially decreased wherever possible, and especially by . 
rigid economy in all public expenditures, to the end that gen- 
eral prosperity may be promoted. 

* 

Whereas, the present conflicting State laws relating to child 
oe cause economic disadvantage to canners of various States, 
and, 

_ Whereas, uniform Federal requirements would serve both 
social betterment and industrial advantage, and, 

Whereas, an amendment to the Federal Constitution is nec- 
essary to the enactment of such Federal legislation, and, 

; Whereas, consideration of such a constitutional amendment 
— pending in the Congress of the United States; therefore, 
e i 

Resolved, That the National Canners’ Association does here- 
by express its desire that such amendment may be promptly en- 
acted, to the end that reasonable uniform Federal regulation 
may be secured. 

* * * 


Whereas, a census of agriculture has heretofore been taken 
only once in ten years, and, 

Whereas, such intervals have been found too great to secure 
the best results in compiling statistics of agricultural produc- 
tion, and, 

Whereas, agriculture and the industries closely related 
thereto comprise so large a part of the total industry of the 
nation, and, 

Whereas, the agricultural industries have been in a critical 
economic condition in recent years because of abnormal and 
unbalanced market conditions, and, 

Whereas, the census of 1920 was taken at a time when the 
above-mentioned abnormal conditions were most marked and 
hence the results of the 1920 census are not so reliable as those 
taken in normal times; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Canners’ Association does here- 
by approve of a census of agriculture to be taken in 1925, and 
earnestly recommends to the Congress of the United States that 
a suitable appropriation be made for this purpose. 

* * 


Whereas, plant diseases cause an enormous loss of important 
canning crops, such as peas, corn, tomatoes and beans, this loss 
pcan: amounting into the millions of dollars, and, 

Whereas, the National Canners’ Association needs more ex- 
act information on the distribution of these diseases in order that 
it may more wisely determine the best seed sources and the most 
desirable growing sections from the standpoint of freedom from 
disease, and, 

Whereas, more frequent and more timely reports on the 
seasonal progress and severity of diseases in our crops is needed, 
and 

” Whereas, the plant disease survey of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry is the logical agency to conduct this work for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, be it 

Resolved, That the National Canners’ Association herewith 
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assembled urge upon Congress the great desirability of provid- 
ing for this work by increasing the allotment to the Plant Dis- 
ease Survery through the addition of seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars, and be it further 

Resolved, That since the agricultural appropriations for 1925 
are now being considered by Congress, that this resolution be 
sent to the Congressional Committee having this appropriation 
directly in charge. 

* * 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—I am sure we all appreciate the 
great task of this Committee in getting out these resolutions, 
and their earnest, honest, untiring efforts, and especially the 
efforts of the chairman, Mr. Dickinson, and I am going to call 
for a standing vote of thanks to Mr. Richard Dickinson, the 
chairman, and his Committee on Resolutions. 

(Whereupon a standing vote of thanks was given to the 
Resolutions Committee.) 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—The next is the report of the 
chairman of the Committee on Scientific Research, Mr. Henry 
Burden. 

(This report of Committee on Scientific Research will be 
published later.) 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—We will now have the report of 
the Finance Committee, of which Mr. James Moore is chairman. 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


MR. MOORE—I have a very easy duty to perform, because 
the report of the Finance Committee is included in the detailed 
printed annual report, and you will find it on pages 20 to 23. 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—The next is the report of the 
Foreign Trades Committee, and in the absence of Mr. Behr, Mr. 
Hollingshead, from the Department of Commerce, will make this 
report. 


REPORT OF FOREIGN TRADES COMMITTEE 


MR. HOLLINGSHEAD—As this report will be published in 
the various trade papers, there is no need for me to go into 
it at any length. The canned foods unit of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce was devised and built up at the 

(Which motion was duly seconded and carried.) 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—The next is the report of the 
Committee on Raw Products Research. Mr. C. H. Sears. 

; (At a later date a detailed report by Director Woodbury 
will be published.) 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—The next is the report of the 
Committee on Standardization of Tin Plate for Canners’ Cans, 
by Dr. W. E. Elwell. 


STANDARDIZATION OF TIN PLATE 


DR. ELWELL—I gave an extended report on Monday eve- 
ning, and since my address then the Committee has assembled 
and prepared a brief statement embodying suggestions that for 
various reasons have been submitted to the Finance and Execu- 
tive Committees, and now rest with those committees for such 
action as seems to them expedient. 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—I will just state that those who 
were not here on Monday evening certainly missed a splendid 
treat. It was educational and of great benefit, but you can read 
this report. 

MR. BURDEN—I move the adoption of the report. 

(Which motion was duly seconded and carried.) 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—We will now have the reports 
of the chairmen of the various Sections. The first is the Corn 
Section. 


REPORT CORN SECTION 


MR. HILL—The Corn Section held a meeting yesterday 
morning, and there were some valuable papers read and infor- 
mation given. We had a very successful meeting, which seemed 
to meet with the approval of all who were present. We have 
suggestion of the former Foreign Trades Committee, headed 
by Mr. Bentley. The activities of that unit in the Department 
of Commerce have been based largely upon suggestions received 
from members of the canning industry, and particularly mem- 
bers of the Foreign Trades Committee. 

At the present time we have in publication a pamphlet or 
circular on markets for American canned foods in South Amer- 
ica, which also includes Central America. We are also prepar- 
ing similar bulletins of markets for American canned foods in 
Europe, and a third bulletin to include the East Indies and Asia, 
and this will probably be published during the coming year. 

Since the report was published, I don’t know as I need to 
go into any detail. I do wish at the present time to extend to 
you all as individuals and as an Association an invitation to 
call upon us for any possible assistance that we can render, and 
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specific requests for information will be filled as far as we can 
possibly do so. 

MR. ROACH—I move the adoption of the report. 

(Which motion was duly seconded and carried.) 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—The next is the report on Pea 
Labeling, of which Mr. B. T. Cosgrove is chairman. 


PEA LABELING 


MR. COSGROVE—I have not much to report as regards 
any improvement in pea labeling. We are aiming at more de- 
tailed information as to.the contents of the can, but this has 
been held up until definite standards and grades could be adopted, 
and I think Mr. Hunt will cover that in his report. I think with 
that as a basis during the coming year something can be worked 
out on pea labeling. 

I move the adoption of the report. 
no special report to make. 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—The next is the report of the 
Pea Section. Mr. Hunt. 

REPORT PEA SECTION 

MR. HUNT—With regard to the Pea Section, I won’t take 
up the time to read the report. It will be printed, and I merely 
wish to state that the Pea Section took up the question of stand- 
ards and grades for peas, which was adopted at the sectional 
meeting yesterday, and it is up to the Board of Directors now 
to pass upon our action, and we believe that the action of the 
Labeling Committee will be had in due course; but it was held 
up on account of the rules and regulations adopted in the State 
of Wisconsin for u's to see what benefits would accrue from that. 
You will be able to get my recommendations from the printed 
report in the paper. 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—If there is no objection, the 
report will stand approved. 

The next is the report of the chairman of the Tomato Sec- 
tion, Mr. Diament. 

REPORT TOMATO SECTION 


_ MR. DIAMENT—The Tomato Section held one meeting dur- 
ing the year, and that was in connection with the meeting of the 
Tri-State Packers’ Associaticn, at Baltimore last May. We had 
a very interesting meeting at that time, and I believe that these 
mid-year meetings are beneficial to the canners of the different 
Sections. We also had a very interesting meeting here on Tues- 
day, and several papers read and addresses given, which were 
very much appreciated. 

_ CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—The report will be approved as 
given. 

The next is the report of the Fruit Section, Mr. Reynolds. 
REPORT FRUIT SECTION 


MR. REYNOLDS—We had a resolution carried over from 
last year, so I won’t take the time to read the resolution, but 
it is that an Advisery Board of regional directors shall recom- 
mend to the directors of the National Canners’ Association to 
transmit knowledge of growing conditions in different sections. 
In the discussion at this session it was pointed out that the State 
secretaries in different sections of the country were contemplat- 
ing organizing for work along the same lines and on account 
of that fact no action was taken. The research laboratory work 
during the last year and the year previous has been extremely 
valuable to the Fruit Section. 

The subject of canned fruit labeling, which caused consid- 
erable discussion during 1923, was again considered, with no re- 


ult. 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—We will consider the report 
adopted as given. 

The next is the report of the Bean Section, by Mr. Reich- 
eldorfer. I do not see Mr. Reicheldorfer here, and will order 
the report accepted and filed. 

The next is the report of the Kraut Section, by Mr. Wilder. 

REPORT KRAUT SECTION 


MR. WILDER—I am pleased to report that we had a very 
fine meeting yesterday in the Kraut Section. Next year it may 
be necessary for us to have a larger room. We were very 
crowded, although it was a nice-sized room. 

Most of the activities of the Kraut Section are taken care 
of through the National Kraut Packers’ Association, of which 
we had a meeting following the Kraut Section, which lasted from 
about 10:15 in the morning until 3:15 in the afternoon, so that 
rou can rest assured we had a real meeting. The advertising 
propaganda will be continued for at least another 18 months. 
The new appropriation was assured yesterday, and I want to 
thank the National Association for all the courteous help which 
they have given us. 
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_ CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—The report will be approved as 
given. 

The next is the report of the Baked Bean Section, by Mr. 
Merritt Greene. Mr. Greene is not here, and it will be approved 
as he would have read it. 

The next is the Pumpkin Section, by Mr. Thorne. The same 
remarks apply to Mr. Thorne. 

REPORT PUMPKIN SECTION 

MR. DICKINSON—I did not attend all of the meeting, but 
the part that I heard was interesting and instructive. Dr. Wood- 
bury gave a most interesting discussion of the various processes, 
etc., and there were two recommendations or resolutions ap- 
proved by the Section, first, that all cans used be enamel lined. 
That was practically unanimously supported byaall the pumpkin 
packers who were present. The other was the recommending 
of the use of No. 2% cans for pumpkin instead of the No. 3 cans. 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—Unless there is any objection, 
the report will be approved as given. 

The next is the Beet Section, by Dr. Goeres. 

REPORT BEET SECTION 

DR. GOERES—We organized this Section last year, and had 
less than ten packers present, and this year we had more than 
30 per cent, so we feel that the canners are taking real interest 
in working along the lines of standardization of grades in regard 
to the number of beets in a can, and intelligent labeling. Those 
are the two things we are taking up at present, and we have 
committees and are trying to work out a solution. 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—TIf there is no objection, the re- 
port will be approved as given. 

__ In the absence of Mr. Ralph Polk, the Grape Fruit Section 
will not be reported, and the remarks that I have made as to 
the other reports that have not been presented will apply to Mr. 
Polk’s report as well. 

Will Mr. President Roy Clark please come forward. 

(President-elect Clark came to the rostrum amid applause.) 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON—I am not going to make an ad- 
dress, and I will appoint Mr. Gorrell as chairman while I make 
just a few remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is a great pleasure 
to appear before you at the closing session of this convention, 
and let me say in starting out, in expressing my appreciation, 
that it has been a real opportunity for me, in the first place, to 
be sandwiched in between two great men—men of great strength 
and force of character and men full of integrity, sincerity, loy- 
alty and truth and brotherhood. I refer especially to that great 
character who preceded me, Mr. James Moore, and to Mr. Roy 
Clark, who is to follow me, and I just feel as though I were 
sandwiched between two great characters, and their influence 
could not help but make a success of this administration. I 
hope you will just pardon me if I take the liberty of saying our 
year has been a success. 

I want to say that it affords me more pleasure and more 
real gratitude than words can express to deliver now at the en4 
of my administration of affairs as executive, to deliver them 
over to a man who is much better qualified than I, a man whom 
I can be proud to say will carry this Association on to a greater 
goal, to better thoughts and to better deeds, and to an entire and 
complete success. I know this because I have worked with this 
splendid gentleman, this loyal character, this real brother, if you 
will permit me to say so, and I have learned to love him, and I 
just feel that I can say he has learned to love me, because it 
was all mutual. 

Just as I was coming in a gentleman handed me a little box 
and a list of names and told me what it was, and he said: “Jimmy, 
present this in your own way,” and, oh! I felt weak to think that 
I had such a responsible task before me: “Whereas, the State 
of Wisconsin has been honored gain in the selection of one of 
her representative canners as president of the National Canners’ 
Association, at this time it is fitting that Wisconsin’s friends 
among the canners and others should show their appreciation 
of the honor conferred on Mr. Royal F. Clark by presenting him 
with a gavel, a symbol of his office.” 

(Chairman Anderson then presented President-elect Clark 
with the gavel from his Wisconsin friends.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT CLARK—I do not know how to an- 
swer my true friend Jimmy Anderson in the presentation of this 
beautiful gift on behalf of my Wisconsin friends; neither have 
I words to express my feelings at this time. I hope that the 
confidence that he has placed in me and that you have placed 
in me. the confidence expressed by this long list of names, will 
be justified by my service during the year 1924 as president of 
this great Association, and will be such as to make you feel that 
you have not made a mistake. I wish I could say more in appre- 
ciation of this gift which I will always cherish. 
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Jimmy and I have worked together for many years—worked 
together on the Board of Directors, then he president and I vice- 
president, and we have learned to know each other and to love 
each other. Jimmy is passing on, not from the activities of the 
Association work, but as president of this Association. And you 
are losing a good, great man, my friends, just the same as you 
have lost as president other great men in this industry. I hope, 
Jimmy, that God Almighty will spare you many, many years; 
that you may continue to work with me ‘and with your many, 
many friends, in the upbuilding of one of the greatest industries 
in the world. (Applause.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I feel greatly the responsibili 
have undertaken in accepting this and I 
the honor that has been conferred upon me. I know that I can- 
not be successful, or even contribute to the success of this or- 
ganization, unless I have the unqualified support and co-opera- 
tion of each member of the National Canners’ Association. But 
my acquaintance with you and my work with you convince me 
beyond question that you will meet me not only with the co- 
operation that is necessary to make the organization a success, 
but with your confidence, and I pledge you my confidence and all 
that is in me during the year 1924, and in the years to come 
every effort to bring the canning industry to a higher plane. We 
must recognize there must be an advancement in all trade or- 
ganizations and in all industries, and I say now that I will try 
during this year to not only be president of the National Can- 
ners’ Association, but to be president, friend and confidant of 
each and all canners of the country. (Applause.) 

I desire at this time to recognize Mr. T. A. Scott. 

MR. SCOTT—Jimmy, it is a great pleasure to me to have 
been selected to present to Mrs. Anderson through you a 
memento to show the appreciation of the Wisconsin canners tuo 
you for all the work you have done in the last year for them, 
and the interest you have taken, and we ask that you will accept 
this in token of their regard. 

MR. ANDERSON—If I can control myself for just a mo- 
ment, I would say that it seems to me’ that no more fitting trib- 
ute could be paid to that wonderful helpmate of mine than this 
emblem of purity, sweetness and loveliness. That good help- 
mate of mine is not here in the room, and, therefore, I want to 
say on behalf of the ladies that I owe my success next to the 
foundation that I spoke of in the first place to that wonderful 
helpmate, that loyal, good character, sweet and beloved Mrs. 
Anderson, who has stood by my side, and who through the long 
hours of the night has taken care of the little ones and been 
patient through the day and never complaining, has always 
made a sacrifice while Jimmy in the East or the West or some- 
where was serving the public interests. And there is more 
credit due to that good little helpmate than there is to Jimmy 
for any success that he may have made. And so just let me 
offer this as my thanks and appreciation not only on her behalf, 
but all you good ladies, our wives, our wonderful wives and ou 
wonderful helpmates. I thank you. : 

PRESIDENT CLARK—Just a word as to the work of 1924. 
It will be my aim to increase the membership of the National 
Canners’ Association. We hope during the year to increase it 
in such numbers that we may be able to lower the dues. We can 
increase the membership very easily by making salesmen out 
of each member, and I intend to get out a letter to you all. 
asking you for a period of 30 to 60 days, to make salesmen out 
of yourselves and sell our organization to those who-have not 
come in. I think I am safe in saying that we now have an 
income sufficient to take care of the activities of the Association, 
so that any increase in membership will naturally work toward 
a decrease of dues. It is, therefore, to your interest, and I will 
ask your co-operation during the period named, in getting in all 
of the canners, bringing them into the Association, not because 
we need to have a decrease of dues, but because we can get so. 
much more out of the Association by having them all in. 

I have said once or twice before since I have been in Buffalo 
that I am rather optimistic as to 1924, with certain qualifications 
as pointed out to you last evening by Mr. Phelps. I do not refer 
to all of the qualifications stated by him, but I would like to 
leave this thought with you before the convention adjourns. 
There is one qualification which is in the minds of every indus- 
try today, and that is quality. I read a very interesting article 
not long ago by an economist who stated that we did not need 
to fear the year 1924 or the year 1925; no one could predict 
1926 and the coming years, but we did not need to fear the next 
two years for the reason that probably wages will stay at the 
same level and may go higher, and he believes that the wage 
earners of this country have come to the conclusion that it was 
best for all to reconcile themselves to compete more for the 
necessities of life, or the commodities that are in life. To my 
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mind, even though you bring the wage-earning masses to the 
point where they are reconciled to these high prices, they are 
going to demand quality, and it does not make any difference 
whether it be canned foods, whether it be apparel, supplies, 
building material, or anything else, if you are going to continue 
on the high-price level you wili have to have quality. So let me 
ask you to go home from this convention with this idea, that 
we as the canning industry are going to make the rest of our 
lives during 1924 for quality. : 

I have appointed the Executive and Finance Committees, 
which I think you are all familiar with, but I have not had an 
opportunity to go into the subject of appointing the additional 
committees, and with your permission I would like to have a 
week or two to make a further study and then advise you of 
those appointments. But as it is necessary to have the Executive 
and Finance Committees function at once, I have appointed the 
following: 

As the appointment of the Finance Committee has to be up 
for your approval, I will entertain a motion. ’ 

‘MR. HUNT—I move the adoption of the President’s report 
as to the Finance Committee as he has read it. 

MR. ROACH—I second the motion. ; 

PRESIDENT CLARK—You have heard the motion; all those 
in favor say “Aye”; to the contrary “No.” The ayes have it 
and the motion is carried. . 

(Whereupon, upon motion duly made, seconded and carried, 
the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the National Canners 
Association adjourned.) 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Meeting of 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Buffalo, Friday, January 25, 1924, 2 P. M. 


CHAIRMAN CLARK—Is there a quorum present? 

SECRETARY GORRELL—Yes, there are 23 present. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK—I am delighted, indeed, to have you 
as the Board of Directors for the ensuing year. I know we will 
accomplish some real results. 

SECRETARY GORRELL—It has been the custom for some 
time to have the Administrative Council make recommendations 
to the Board of Directors. However, the Board of Directors 
must pass finally upon these recommendations, and your action 
becomes the action of the Association. I understand, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that we have some recommendations from the Adminis- 
trative Council. 

SECRETARY GORRELL—The first is a change in the by- 
laws regarding the eligibility to membership, a change in Ar- 
ticle 4, Section 1. 

(Secretary Gorrell reads the by-law.) 

SECRETARY GORRELL—tThe addition is, “sterilized by 
the use of heat and complying with the provisions of the Food 
and Drug Act of June 30, 1906, and the regulations issued there- 
under.” 

Which motion was duly seconded and carried. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK—We have a second recommenda- 
tion from the Administrative Council, recommending to the 
Board of Directors that there be a special rate of membership 
dues established for what are termed non-seasonal products. 
These include pork and beans, hominy, silk, catsup, soups and 
other similar articles. The statement has often been made 
that the profit on such articles as pork and beans is so close 
as not to permit manufacturers of those commodities to pay 
the regular membership dues. On the other hand, the output 
is very large. The Administrative Council has given this 
question considerable consideration. 

MR. CHASE—I would like to ask if that would affect 
the status of any present member of the Association to any 
extent? 

Is there any recommendation as to what the change 
should be in the dues? 

SECRETARY GORRELL—One-eighth of a cent. 

MR. HERRINGTON—If a new man comes in as a mem- 
ber on this reduced rate, how about the man that is in who 
is also packing the same commodity? 

SECRETARY GORRELL—That is the point Mr. Chase 
made. He would, of course, come in on the reduced rate on 


that particular line. 

_. MR. MOORE—Mr. Bentley and I used to disagree very 
widely as to the question of these dues, but the feeling today, 
his feeling and my feeling, are exactly in accord that it would 
be desirable, from the standpoint of the Association, to bring 
in those items that have a share in the making of our prob- 
lems. We have a common ground on which to stand. Every 
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packer of foods in tin cans has one very important element 


.In common, and I mean by that the difficulties and troubles 


that emanate very muuch in connection with unfavorable pub- 
licity and evryething else. The arguments that may apply 
to non-seasonal products,, like lima beans, pork and_ beans, 
kidney beans, etc., do not apply to all condiments. There is, 
however, a condition that makes it necessary to do a great 
deal of advertising or a great deal of sales work in order to 
merchandise catsup, for instance, against the competition that 
exists on a higher margin of profit, and the man who is 
spending a very high percentage of his margin in advertising 
and sales efforts feels that that should be taken into consid- 
tration. The same thing applies to salad dressings. They 
have their own problems, but they are very closely allied and 
are common to*our industry. Some of you may have more 
accurate figures than those I have, but the other day I was 
told that a review recently completed of the soup and pork 
and beans business of this country showed in excess of 16,000,- 
000 cases of pork and beans, canned pork and beans. The 
figures on soup had not been compiled at that time, but in the 
large consuming centers, such as Chicago, where they have 
been completed, the consumption of soup was running double 
the consumption of pork and bans. In the smaller consuming 
centers the ratio was the other way, but the opinion I gath- 
ered was that the total consumption of soup would be from 
two-thirds to three-quarters the consumption of pork and 
beans. Those two items alone are very substantial. You all 
have some idea of the catsup business and some idea of the 
evaporated milk business and its volume. Now, we were very 
much impressed a few years ago by the arguments of the milk 
people, and we were all convinced that there should be a dif- 
ferent rate. I am glad to say, and I am sure the milk people 
would feel the same, that in our deliberations we had not 
thought of making any special rate for the pork and beans 
people or the milk peopple, or any for the catsup people, and 
so forth. We felt we could not go into the minutes of the 
division of these different lines, but we thought the way prob- 
ably was to take our present production, which is largely sea- 
sonal in character, aand take that as the full burden-bearing 
production, and then bring in these non-seasonal condiments, 
including silk and soups and so forth, that they did not need 
to be enumerated, and any other items of that character. and 
suggest a lower rate that would be somewhat in line with its 
overhead carrying capacity, because of the character of the 
production. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Bentley and myself 
discussed this considerably, and submitted it in this way, after 
the subject had been thought over and discussed in the indus- 
try for a long period. We may have some mental reserva- 
tions ourselves, but this is the way in which we recommended 
it. We felt that it was a wise thing to do. Of course, we 
had the thought as to whether or not it was going to bring 
in a substantial block. There would be nothing in it unless 
those units came in groups. We would want a substantial 
volume, so that there might be, for xample, a catsup section 
for the catsup people, and so forth. The same is true of pork 
and beans; the sam will be true of milk and hominy and all 
those other items. I am prepared to say, as far as the inter- 
ests I represent are concerned, and as far as our competitors 
with whom we are in touch are concerned, there is a general 
feeling that a closer association in some manner is exceed- 
ingly desirable for those units. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK—As I understand, the recommen- 
dation as to dues for non-seasonable products is that the dues 
will remain at one-eighth of a cent per case. If the dues for 
packers of seasonal products should be reduced to a quarter 
of a cent under this resolution, these stay at one-eighth. 

MR. MOORE—Mr. Larmon’s suggestion is if the regular 
dues should go up above one-half a cent, that the non-seasonal 
dues should likewise go up in the same ratio of four to one. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK—In the form of this recommenda- 
tion we do not need to cover that, because the dues are fixed 
at one-eighth of a cent, and that matter could be left. 

MR. MOORE—I think that is perfectly fair. 

MR. VAN CAMP—I might state that I am packing 60s, 
12s, 24s, 48s, 100s and 200s, and the value ranges from $2 a 
case to $30 a case. I was wondering just what had been done 
too establish the units. 

SECRETARY GORRELL-—-A case has been a case thus far. 

MR. VAN CAMP—It seems to me that that is a subject we 
might discuss; we should find out what is a case. Say, you pack 
tomato paste, 200 cans to a case, and you pack some other 
things that are 60 to a case, and sometimes the sixty cans sell 
for more money than the 200 sell for. Sometimes they sell for 


one-tenth as much. It looks to me that this should be sort of 
settled. 
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SECRETARY GORRELL—That discussion came up some 
two or three years ago, and it was answered by Mr. Moore, who 
seems to always have an answer for everything. 

MR. MOORE—You remember that we had it up at the time 
of the inspection and advertising, and we had quite a fight on 
that matter in the city of Chicago. Of course, we know there 
is likely to be inequality. 

MR. VAN CAMP—We have had trouble in getting our 
packages going, and we have deliberately sometimes cut our 
package to half or a quarter of the standard package in order 
to start the goods going. It would seem to me that because I 
suddenly reduce a package from 100 cans to the case to 24 cans 
to the case, that I should begin tomorrow paying four times as 
much to the Association as I paid yesterday. 

MR. ROACH—I did not get an answer to my question. I 
asked the president when I came in as to whether you had had 
this up with the people interested, and I don’t remember that I 
got an answer. Have you had it up with the milk people and 
the cream people as to whether they were receptive or not, and 
what htey thought would be perhaps a fair and equitable charge? 

MR. MOORE—I think we all felt we were going as low as 
could be reasonably expected by any substantial interest in the 
canning industry. 

MR. ANDERSON—I think that this is a good business 
proposition, and even though there is no absolute certainty that 
they will come in, we have great reason to believe that we will 
get a material increase, which will increase our finances, and 
what I think is of even greater importance is the fact that we get 
the entire canning industry into our Association, and the more 
we get in, to that degree we become more influential. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK—AIl in favor of the recommendation 
will signify by saying aye; to the contrary, no. The ayes have 
it and the motion is carried. 

There is a further recommendation by the Administrative 
Council, which recommends that the Board of Directors fix the 
membership dues for 1924 at half a cent per case, with the sug- 
gestion that an intensive drive for membership be made at once 
and continued with the expectation of getting an increase suf- 
ficient to enable the Board of Directors, at its May meeting, to 
materilaly reduce this rate; if this effort to increase member- 
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ship is not effective, the dues to remain at half a cent per case 
for 1924. 

I want to say that the Administrative Council also gave 
that recommendation very careful consideration. We all feel 
that a great effort should be put forth to increase the member- 
ship so as to reduce the dues, but at the same time we recognize 
the fact that we must continue to carry on the activities of the 
Association. If this resolution is passed, I hope that very can- 
ner here today, and not only everyone present here, but every 
member of our Association will appoint himself a committee of 
one to interview some neighboring canner and secure his appli- 
cation within the next 30 or 60 days. It will get out a letter to 
you as to when the drive will start, and see how many will get 
on the honor roll which we will have up in some conspicuous place 
at the time of our May meeting. I know I will get two in the 
next 24 hours, and I hope you will all be in the same position. 
I will entertain a motion in order to bring this up for discussion. 

MOORE—I move the adoption of the recommendation. 

MR. ROACH—I second the motion. 


MR. GREENE—Has any suggestion been made as to what 
the reduction might be, if a reduction were made? 

MR. GORRELL—The more members, the more reduction. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK—I think I can answer that by this 
statement, that we feel that we have enough income at the pres- 
ent time to take care of the necessary activities of the Associa- 
tion, and that from now on every additional member will tend 
to lower the dues, so that it depends entirely upon the number. 

MR. GREENE—Would this be in keeping, if I went to a 
neighboring canner and said: “I would like to have you become 
a member of the National Association, and we will take your 
membership with the provision that if a sufficiently large number 
of members are secured, the dues will be reduced, and you will 
be a member on that basis?” 

CHAIRMAN CLARK—That is a matter that should be dis- 
cussed. Personally, I would favor it, but I am only giving you 
my own personal view, but I would favor the acceptance of an 
application upon that basis. 


MR. ROACH—I dont know if that is wise or not. 
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CHAIRMAN CLARK—We would like to hear from you on 
that. 

MR. ROACH—The bone and sinew of this industry lies 
very largely in the success or failure of this Association, and 
therefore we should support it as liberally as possible. I belong 
to an Association that has got a surplus around $450,000 in the 
treasury. That is the Holstein-Friesian Association, and they 
spend about $450,000 a year in the furtherance of the Holstein 
cow and bull. Now we should make this Association so strong 
that no man can afford to be out of it. 

MR. MOORE—Could not that be worked out very satisfac- 
torily by giving a man the opportunity, letting him understand 
after he has handed in his application that if he wishes to recall 
it before it is acted upon, he can do so, if he does not find it sat- 
isfactory? 

MR. GREENE—AII I had in mind was this, that in our 
locality in Iowa, the greatest argument put up is that it is the 
expense that is keeping them out of the Association. 

DR. GOERES—I am the chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, and as soon as I noticed on the program that this question 
was going to be brought up, I took it upon myself to write each 
non-member in the State of Wisconsin to the effect that this mat- 
ter was going to be brought up, and if I could take a lot of new 
names with me, that might sufficiently help to reduce the rate. 
Quite a few have spoken to me right here in Buffalo, and said 
that if they would rduce the rates they surely would come in. 
I told them that we could not assure a reduction in rate unless 
we were assured of a certain increase in membership. I think 
if we can take their application with the understanding that if 
we get a certain number of extra cases, that we will reduce the 
rates to one-third or one-quarter of a cent, and if we do not get 
a sufficient number we will have to leave it at one-half, and it is 
then up to them to wtihdraw, that we could make that arrange- 
ment. 

MR. ANDERSON—I am in favor of that proposition. I 
can see a lot of gain and I cannot see very much loss. We have 
not got them anyway, and if they don’t want to come in, we don’t 
get them anyway, but we do get their promise on a proposition 
of that knid, that if the dues are reduced they will come in, and 
you get their application on that proposition. The psychology 
of the thing appears to me to be that you have made the effort 
and they have made the promise—you have anyway their partial 
promise that they will come in, and I think quite a lot of them 
would be very reluctant to give up and say that they would not 
come in. I believe you would be able to retain a lot of these, 
even if the dues were not reduced. 

MR. ROACH—What would be the idea of the figure in re- 
duction, You have to make a man some specific promise. I 
would rather go to him and sell him the proposition as a good 
business proposition. 

MR. ANDERSON—So would I, if he could be sold. 

MR. ROACH—Of course, we realize that many men in this 
industry are not men of trained business minds. 

MR. McKINNEY—Would not the reduction be automatic? 

MR. ROACH—What are you going to tell him? 

CHAIRMAN CLARK—Tell him just exactly that there will 
be the reduction if we have the increase in numbers. 

MR. ROACH—What increase? 

CHAIRMAN CLARK—We are not in a position to say that 
we will reduce to one-fifth or one-quarter, or any other point. 

MR. MOORE—Well, I would not hesitate to go out myself 
to people and say that we were making a drive for additional 
membership in the hope and with the confidence that we would 
get enough members to reduce the dues at least to three-eights of 
a cent a case; scale it in eighths. We must remember in addi- 
tion to that, too, that this non-seasonal production, if we get it 
in, 20,000,000 cases may be big enough to make quite a little dif- 
ference, which would mean quite a reduction in the dues. I 
would not cut the dues more than one-eighth of a cent anyway; 
it is a good cut for one year, and would be quite thoroughly ap- 
preciated. 

MR. ARGO—Could we not make a sort of a scale that a 
—— number coming in, the dues would be decreased accord- 
ingly? 

_ MR. McKINNEY—Why could we not arrange it along the 
lines of a discount? Let your base be one-half a cent a case, 
and give a discount. 

_ MR. MOORE—I think it is more a matter of sales presen- 
tation than anything else. I think I could go to a few people 
and say to them, “We have a program initiated which will bring 
in enough additional members so that the dues are going to be 
reducd to three-eighths of a cent. We may do better than that.” 
I am not a bit afraid of tackling such a proposition. 

MR. VAN CAMP—I think if I were going out to sell this 
proposition I would say, “We have a sufficient income, but it is 
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not right and fair that a few of us should maintain this organi- 
zation. You ought to join, no matter what the cost is. The 
present cost is half a cent a case, but if we succeed in increasing 
our income ten per cent as a result of getting new members, your 
bill will be rendered to you at ten per cent. discount.” 

MR. McCONAGHEY-—I think Mr. Van Camp has hit the 
nail on the head. I think he has the right idea. ; 

MR. STRASBAUGH—We seem to be talking without any 
figures in front of us, and I think we might as wll get the figures 
before us as to the total pack. I believe it is about 60,000,000 
cases, say 50,000,000 cass, and half a cent gives $250,000. If we 
increase it to 60,000,000 at three-eighths of a cent, that is 
$225,000. Now, $225,000, of course, wonot go sa far as $250,000, 


so we would not on that basis decrease to three-eighths of a cent 
or even two-fifths. 


MR. McCONAGHEY—I think Mr. Van Camp’s suggestion 
is pretty fine. I think that we might work it along the same 
lines as the Canners’ Exchange Insurance. Why could not some 
of you gentlemen who have been with the Canners Exchange 
Insurance sort of figure out a proposition so that the figures 
could be exact? 

MR. VAN CAMP—Well, you wuold have to figure out the 
amount we have handed back, some $3,200,000. 

MR. ARGO—I have just figured out what the saving would 
be here if you increased your membership by 12,500,000 cases; 
it would reduce your dues automatically on a perenetage basis 
cne-tenth of one cent, and for every additional 12,500,000 cases 
it would reduce it that much. 

MR. GREENE—I think Mr. Van Camp has a very good 
proposition. I think the non-members should be informed that 
the members of the Association are bearing all of the burden, 
and that it is the duty of them to join the Association, and that 
according to the number of new members, so the dues will be 
reduced. 

There is another angle to that proposition. Say my pack 
would be 100,000 cases and the dues would be reduced to one- 
eighth of a cent a case. It is up to me to go out and help boost 
that membership because my dues would be reduced by about 
$125, and I could not earn $125 any easier than going out and 
inducing others to become members of the Association. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK—I might state that the percentage 


reduction or percentage rebate, whatever you call it, is not cov- 
ered in the resolution. 


MR. BURDEN—Would it make it any easier if we sold this 
on an insurance basis? 

MR. VAN CAMP—I am not trying to force my ideas across 
at all, but I think that the non-members should have it pointed 
out to them that the burden has been borne by the members of 
the Association, and it is up to them to become members. 

MR. GREENE—Along that line, take the extreme, if we in- 
crease our membership 50 per cent; on that basis there would be 
50 per cent. reduction on the membership. Would not that limit 
the amount of our income? 


- MR. McKINNEY—That is only during the period of the 
rive. 


CHAIRMAN CLARK—You understand, gentlemen, that the 
recommendation does not conflict with the discussion we have 
had this afternoon. It simply states that the dues will be re- 
duced, as is contained in the recommendation as I read it to you. 

Are you ready for the question? All those in favor, say 
are ; to the contrary, no. The ayes have it and the motion pre- 
vails. 

I want to state to you now, gentlemen, that we will have to 
send out invoices for the one-eighth of a cent under the rule, as 
we must have income. We have to live between now, and next 
May, and any reduction can be applied at a later season. 

MR. MOORE—It is up to the entire membership to get busy 
and help to increase the membership. Outline our policy and do 
the best you can along this line. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK—There is one correction I wish to 
make in connection with the appointment of the committees. As 
I advised you this morning, I would appoint the various commit- 
tes very shortly. I did, however, name the Executive and the 
Finance Committees, and in place of Mr. R. I. Bentley, of Cali- 
fornia, on the Executive Committee, I wish to appoint Mr. Elmer 
E. Chase. 

MR. GREENE—Where will the next meeting be held? 

CHAIRMAN CLARK—Either in Chicago or Washington, I 
suppose. 

A motion to adjourn is now in order. 

(Whereupon, upon motion duly made, seconded and carried, 
the meeting of the Board of Directors of the National Canners 
Association adjourned until May, 1924.) 
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A NEW EDITION 


OF 


“A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING” 
SOON TO BE READY 


Thoroughly and completely revised, in every detail, by the 
highest authority and leading food technologist of the world. 


OFFERED 


q As the finest, most comprehensive and most authorative treatise ever published on the canning, pre- 
serving and pickling of all food products, and for the making of condiments, preserves, frust juices and 
specialties. 


READY ABOUT MAY Ist, 1924. 


@ A HISTORY—There were about a dozen books on canning on the market atthe time “A 
Complete Course In Canning” was first published, 1902; and several have attempted the market since; but 
they all failed for the same reason: they were either a mere collection of formulae (the times and ingre- 
dients) or were too highly technical and scientific for ordinary use. As its name implies, A Complete Course 
In Canning was written to cover the entire subject, from the building of the cannery, the contracting of the 
crops, and their procedure through the factory to the warehouse, and in such language as the variest begin- 
ner could understand. It was based_upon the best proceedure of that day, and in the four revisions since, 
has been kept well up to the most modern methods. _ This latest revision brings it not only fully abreast of 
the times, but rather in advance of them. There is no man in the business but what will find this work a 
welcome visitor to his desk-—a real necessity. 


@ We published some of those other works for the authors and we have known them all, and we 
unhesitatingly recommend this new edition of “A Complete Course In Canning” as the finest thing ever 
offered the industry. 


IN THE MEANTIME. 


@ The old edition of the book has been exhausted, except for one case of books which was caught in 
a flood, caused by a bursting City main. We have rebound these books, the only damage to them being 


a slightly wrinkled appearance to some pages. We are offering these at $4. per copy, instead of $5. the 
price of “A Complete Course In Canning”. 


The price of the new edition will probably 
be $10. though this is not definite, as yet. 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 
This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 
For Sale7Machinery FOR SALE—1 Harris Hoist, 11 40x40 Open 
FOR SALE— Kettles, 12 Crates for same, 1 Hydraulic Cider Press. 


1—16-foot Monitor Steel Frame Blancher. 

1—Style X Monitor Washer. 

1—Monitor Pea Picking Table. 

1—Elgin No 375 Type Plunger Filler with tartaric acid- 
ing attachment and roller capper. 

1—Wonder Continuous Cooker, Style F. 

1—Burt Labeling Machine for No. 8 cans. 

1—No. 1 Monitor Scalder. 

5—40x72 Retorts. 

1—85 H. P. Buckeye Horizontal Engine. 


Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Lye Peach Peeling Machine in first class con- 
dition-1 10H. P. Horizontal Engine -2 Steel Closed Retorts, 
‘ 28 x 48, holding 2 baskets to the retort-18 Retort Crates made of 
extra heavy steel. This equipment is practically as good as new and 
has been used very little. Price very reasonable. 

Address Box A-1139 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One NESTED PEA GRADER used two 
seasons and is in perfect condition. Will sell same ata 
low price. 

Plymouth Canning Co., Plymouth, Wis. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—One National Peeling Machine, 
new, never set up. 


West Dover Farmer Packers, Dover, Delaware. 


FOR SALE—2 Sprague All purpose Pea blanchers, 
4 Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeders, 
1 Ayars 12 pocket Rotary Pea & Bean filler, 
1 Squirl cage feeder for Scotts rotary pea grader 
1 Knapp Labeling machine. 
All in good condition. Prices on application. 
Address Gaston Canning Co., Gaston Ind. 


FOR SALE—NEW: Wright Hand Pack filling Ma- 
chines for Tomatoes and other products. Catalogue and 
prices on application. Manufactured by Frank M. Wright, 
512 Second Ave., Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Monitor Sample Grader, as good 
as new, used only one season; Monitor No. 3 Green 
Pea Cleaner, in good condition; 12 foot Sprague all 
purpose Blancher, in good condition. Address Box 
A-1145, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Ayars Single Rotary Tomato Filler, 
interchangeable for No. 2s or No. 3s, 1 Monitor Bean 
Cutter, in fine condition. Address Box A-1146, care 
The Canning Trade. 


All of the above is in first-class werking condition. 
Downham & Co., Wyoming, Delaware. 


For Sale Seed 


FOR SALE—We have a small surplus of Golden Bantam, 
Large Late Crosby, Improved Hickok men and Evergreen Sweet 
Corn all grown here by ourselves for seed purposes. fromselected 
stock seed which was carefully tested for disease and vitality by 
the rag doll testing system which eliminates disease und unfertile 
barren stalks. We have been growing and improving this corn for 
a number of years under the above system. This work has been 
done by our Mr. Skinner with the assistance of Dr. Woodbury and 
the Department of Agricu’ture. We are offering this and will be 
pleased to receive your inquiry 

W. R. Roach & Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


FORSALE—2500 bushels Guaranteed Alaska Pea Seed, 
grown by well known seed growers. Price and particulars 
on application to 


Box A-1132 care of The Canning Trade 


FOR SALE—800 bushels Alaska Pea Seed 
500 bushels Green Admiral Pea Seed. 
Grown by E. B. Clark Seed Co., Crop of 1923. High 
Germination Test. For Price address: 
Box A-1141 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—We have a surplus of quality Sweet Corn Seed of 
our own growing. All tips and butts removed and shelled by hand 
to eliminate undesirable seed. We offer: 


Country Gentleman........................sossee 20 cents per lb. 


All F. O. B. our factory — bags free. 
Bloomington Canning Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

FOR SALE— Subject to being unsold, we offer about 
250 bu. Hogg & Lytle grown, new crop, Alaska Pea Seed 
@ 13¢ per lb. sacks extra, f. 0. b. Baltimore. Immediate 
Shipment. Wire your order collect. 

Blamberg Bros. 
107 Commerce St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—Complete line of canning machinery for 
Peas, Corn and Tomatoes - must be in first class shape. 
Address Box A-1104 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—10 40x60 Open Kettles, 30 Crates 
and Covers for same, 2 Ayars Tomato Fillers for No. 
2s or No. 3s, 1 Steam Circular Hoist. Address Box 
A-1149, care The Canning Trade. 


February 18, 1924 


WANTED—1 Geneva Pumpkin Cutter. Ad- 
dress Box A-1152, care The Canning Trade. 


For Sale —Factories 


CANNING PLANT FOR SALE—The undersigned is the owner 
of the canning factory formerly owned by the Wee Can Packing 
Company in the Town of Irondequoit near Rochester, N. Y. The 
factory is fully equipped for corn, tomatoes, apples, cherries and all 
local fruit. 

A complete description will be furnished on request. 
and terms will be made sati-factory. 

Glenn L. Buck, Postoffice Box 549, Rochester, N. Y. 


The price 


FOR SALE—If you are interested in buying a Canning 
Plant in the heart of the Tri-State territory to can fruits and 
vegetables in large volume, with all modern equipment, 
fine transportation facilities, large acreage obtainable, and 
reasonable terms, address: 

Box A-1140 in care of The Canning Trade. 


HAVE acquired Canning Factory on good R. R. siding in 
the Rio Grande Valley, near El Paso, Texas, where irrigation 
assures Crops. Cheap labor. Want active Partner with Capital. 
Tomatoes, Stringbeans, Sweet Potatoes, Pears and other Vege- 
tables grown in abundance. Good markets in Texas, Arizona, 
New and Old Mexico. F. Shamotulski, P. O. Box 1272, El Paso, 
Texas. 


WANTED to lease with option of purchase, Can- 
ning House in Western Maryland or on Maryland- 
Delaware Peninsula. Address Box A-1151, care The 
Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—A well known wholesale canned foods jobbing house 
requires the services of a well experienced sales and advertising 
manager. Address giving full experience. Box B-1144 care of 
The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Salesman Canned Foods jobbing trade, Chicago, 
by large, long-established firm. Splendid opportunity for real 
business getter. Give complete references in confidence. Ad- 
dress Box B-1150, care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED-—Strictly high grade superintendent with 
years of unusual varied experience in largest New York fruit and 
vegetable plants from farm to sales would consider opening for 
January first where real opportunity exists and where ability, energy 
and character coupled with quality and quantity producing will be 
appreciated. Excellent past record. At present holding responsible 
position. 


Address Box B-1113 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situation Wanted as Superintendent or General Foreman in 
factory manufacturing cans for own use or the trade. Twelve years 
experience in charge of can manufacturing and machine shops Cap- 
able of taking entire charge of can manufacturing. Best of refer- 
ence given. American. Married. 

Address Box B-1120 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To connect with a canned food or merchandise 
brokerage organization in the East as sales manager or branch office 
manager on commission basis. Thoroughly understand the canned 
food and dried fruit business, also general merchandise brokerage 
business. Understand handling principals, whole-ale grocers. gen- 
eral and specialty salesmen. Desire permanent counection and will 
appreciate full particulars. 

Address Box B-1121 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Manager of a Canning plant. Ex- 
perienced cannery manager, 46 years old, with thorough knowledge 
of Fish, Fruit, Vegetables and fancy canning. according to either 
American or French canning methods, is desirous of making arrange- 
ments to take charge of a cannery in the U. 8. A., Central or South 


America. Besides English speaks fluently French, Spanish and 
Portuguese. Best references. Address Box B-1149 care of 
The Canning Trade. 


The New KYLER BOXER. 


A machine, simple in construction, positive in action, which takes the cans 
from the Labeler — or Automatic Cooker — as fast as they come and 
aa them in the cases without injuring the cans or Labels. Sturdily 
uilt to last a lifetime; all metal — operates either by foot or hand — both 
furnished with all machines — always on the job. 
BALTIMORE, MD., December 6, 1923 
It is with great pleasure we write you regarding the performance of the Boxing 
Machine we purchased from you this season. The features of this machine are 
too numerous to mention in this letter, but if you have, at any time, an interested 
prospect who desires to communicate with a present user, we will be only too glad 
to tell them of the many advantages we have found in using this machine. Asa 
labor saver, it cannot be beat, and its construction could not be better, in our 
estimation. Very truly Yours J. H. Roberts & Co. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Westminster Machine Works 
Westminster, Md. 


: 
: 
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POSITION WANTED—Production man and Chemist age 36 
experienced in Mincemeat, Plum Pudding, Calf’s Foot Jelly, Mar- 


malade, Jams and Jellies desires permanent connection with pro- ae A N P R I c. E s— 


gressive packers. 
Address Box B-1126 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—By Superintendent Processor. Now open for po- 
sition;25 years experience packing Peas, String Beans, Tomatoes. 
Evergreen, Crosby, Shoepeg and Golden Bantam Corn, all kinds of 
Berries, Cherries, Peaches, Apples and Apple Sauce, also Kidney 
and Lima Beans. If interested, 

Address Box B-1135 care of The Canning Trade. 


Experienced Pickler desires position. 1s fully acquainted with 
the manufacturing of Dills, Sweets and Sours in bulk, glass and cans. 
Has many years of experience and is able to take charge of plant 

Address Kox B-1138 care of The Canning Tr 


ESTABLISHED A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


\ ° PHIL.EM 


* MANUFACTUR 
CANNERS'»*° PAC. 
KNIVES -APRONS-And 


SUPPLIES 
824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI.O.U.S.A. 


you a copy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


Howard E. Jones & Company 
406 Water Street, Cor. Custom House Avenue 
Brokers CANNED FOODS 


Canners Write or phone us—Plaza 3464-3463. Your offerings | 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | 


2009 


Continental Can Company, Ine. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 
“Ask the men who use them.” NISISIS] 
CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Ohio. 


Status 
Of the Tin ¢ 
— re IN THE an 
| Americg 
Ca 
_ _ 
| 
| 
\ | 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a persona! reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. 
Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*— (California) 


White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%.... ees 
Green, Large, No. - . Out 3.70 
White, Medium, No, 2 


Green, Medium, No. 2%.. Out 3.65 
White, Small, No. ‘ <r 
Green, Small, No 2%. Out 3.40 
Tips, White, Square, No. 2% -. Out 


BAKED > BEANS} 

Plain, No. -80 .85 
In Sauce, Me. 85 

In Sauce, Ne. 1.20 
Plain, No, 3....- 
We. 1.00 1.00 
BEANSt 
Standard Green, No. 2..... ---- 
String, Standard Cut ite, No. 2 ieee 
Stringless, Standard, 1.25 
String] Standard, No. 
White Wax, Standard, No 2...... 
White Wax, Standard, No. 10...... ---- 44 
Limas, Extra, NO. 
Kidney, Standard, No. 1.90 
Whol: 25 91.30 


Tips, White, Round, No. 2%...... 
Tipe, G 


tandard, Whole, No. 
1.20 1.10 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. Balto. x 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, tab, 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co...... 
Std Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b, Balto... 140 1.25 
Ex. Std, Shoepeg, f.0.b. Co. 150 1.40 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. factory. “1.00 
Std. Crushed, No. 2° 90 1:00 
Std. Crushed, No, 2, f.o.b. Co..... 1/00 110 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No, 2........++. . 115 
Ex. Std. Orushed, No. 2, f.o.b, Bal. 1.05 m.. 
Extra, No. 2, f.o.b, County........ 
Standard Western, No. 2.......... 1. 
HOMINY+ 
Ly: 
Standard, Split, No. 


Standard, Split, No. 1 
MIXED VEGETABLES. FOR 
Kinds, No. 
OKRA AND 1.20 
Standard, No, 
Standard, No. Out 
PEAS!— 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, 


factory. . 


2s, f.o.b. factory. . 
f.0.b. Baltimore. . 
No 4 Sieve. factory...... 
b. Baltimore...... 
No. 5 Sieve, ts; b. Baito. Out 


E. J. Standards, 1’s, No, 4 Sieve Out Out 

E. J. Sifted, 1’s, No. 3 Sieve. . . 920 Out 

E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve... 1.20 Out 

Fancy Petit Pois,, 1’s.............. 1.30 Out 
PUMPKIN{ 


Standard, No. 3, factory....... 1s 1.20 
Standard, No. 4.25 4.40 
Squash, No. cece 
Squash. 
dard, 80 85 
tandard, 5 1.15 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(7+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) ALE 


E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 
Standard, No 4:75 _ 5.00 
California, No, 2%, f.o.b. Coast... .... 1.75 


O. B. Factory basis. 
SUCCOTASHt 
Balto. N.Y. 
Green Beans, Green Limas...... 1.50 1.60 
With Dry Beans, No. 2..... Gut 
SWEET POTATOESt 
F. 0. 
Standard, Mo. b. county... 1.05 1.10 
Standard, No Lob. Baltimore... 1.30 1.40 
Standard, | 8, £.0.b County..... 1.25 1.30 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County.... 4.00 4.25 


TOMATOES{ 
Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore.... Out Out 


Standard, No, 16, f.0.b. County.... 4.75 5.00 
8s, 


pt en No, 8. f.o.b. Baltimore. . 1.40 1.50 

Standard, No. f.o.b. County... 
Seconds, No. o.b. Baltimore... 
Standard 2s, f.0.b. Baltimore... ... 05 


9s, f.0.b. Baltimore...... Out 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... .65 -70 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.........  .65 -70 


TOMATO PULPt 
Standard, No. .70 


Canned Fruits 
APPLES* 
Maine. Me “aces 
Michigan, No. 10............ cone 


aryland, No. 8, f.o.b. Sie. - 1.35 Out 
No. 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.15 Out 
Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto..... 3.15 4.50 

APR.COTS 
California Choice, No. 2%........ 2.75 2.25 
BLACKBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. 38...... - Ou 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved , 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup........ 


BI UEBERRIES 
Maine. No. 2. 


CHERRIES$ 
Seconds, Red, No, 1.50 


Standard, White, Syrup, No. 
Extra Preserved, No 2............ 2.00 Out 
Sour Pitted Red 10s 
Standard 2%s 


GOOSEBERRIES§ 
Standard, No. 2........ 
Nos S60 SIG 


PEACHES* 

California No. 3% Y¥.C.. 2.40 2.25 
California » No. 2% ¥Y.C. 2.00 1.90 
PEACHESt 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1........ 1.40 1.50 
Standard White, No. 2...........-. Qut Out 
Standard Yellow, No. 2..........- .... Out 


Seconds, White, No. 2............. Out {1.10 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 1-15 
Standards, White. No. 8........... 1.75 2.00 
Standards, Prey 3 
Extra Standard Wh A 
Extra Standard all No. 3 

Selected Yellow, No, 8............. 2.25 2.50 
Seconds, White, No. _1.60 


Seconds, Yellow, No. 3..... 1.70 41.70 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 3.. 1.10 1.15 
Pies, Peeled, No. 8... pa pa 

Pies, Unpeeled, No. 10.. 2.75 3.50 
Pies. Peeled. No. 10............... 5.25 9490 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
PEARS 


Standards. No 2, in Water........ «++ eeee 
Extra Standards, No, 2, in Syrap.. 1.00 41.15 

Seconds, No. 8, in Water.......... ..+- 
Standards, No. 8. in Water........ 1.00 
Standards, No. 8, in Syrup........ 1.50 1.60 
Extra Standards, No. 8, in Syrup.. 1.60 1.70 


Bahama Sliced, 


Hawaii Sliced, Extra, 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, ‘No. 2.... 2.75 2.70 
Hawaii Grated, Extra, N hgsrene Out Out 
Hawaii Grated Standard, “Mei Out 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10. 
rus ra, No 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 8......... 
Eastern Pie, Water, No, 10........ Out oa 
Porto Rico, No 10. 


Out Out 

Bahama Grated --. Out 

Bahama Sliced, Out Out 

Hawaii Sliced, 0. 2% 3.40 3.40 

Hawaii Sliced. No. 2%.. 3.15 3.10 
2 


Black, Water, Ne. 1 
Black, Syrup, Ni 
Red, Syrup, No. 1 Sak 
RASPBERRIESS 

Red, Water. No 9.00 9.00 


Extra Standard, N 
xtra 3 5 
Preserved, No 


92.25 
220 92.40 


200 1.90 
ra. 
Preserved, No. 1.16 


1. 
Standard 2%s .......... 
Standard, Water, No. “10.. 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
LOBSTER* 
Flats, 1 Ib., case 4 doz........... esos 35.00 
Flats, %4 lb, case 4 doz............ 
OYSTERS* 
Standards. 5 oz ? 1.50 1.60 


Standards, 4 oz. 
2.90 2.95 


Standards, v2. Out {2.60 
SALMON* 

Red Alaska, Tall, No 1......... - 245 2.35 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. cece 
Cohoe. Tall, No. 1.......... | 
Cohoe, Flat. No. 1...... 
1.05 
Pink, Tall; Me 1.40 F1.35 
Columbia, ‘Tall, No. Out 
Columbia, Flat, No. %.......... eee 
Medium Red, Talls......... 

SHRIMP* 

Wet or Dry, No 1%........ 3.00 
Wet or Dry, No. 1...... 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1923 pack. 
Oil, 
¥% Oil, 


% Mustard, Keyless .. 
California, per case.... 


TUNA FISH—White, per 


California, ...... 
California, %s .. 
California, 1s 


California, %s, Blue Fin.......... .... 8.00 
California, 1s, Blue Fin...........  .... 16.00 
California, %s, Striped ........+.. 


California, 1s. Striped ........... +... 15.00 


81 
Balto. N.Y. Seconds, No. 2, in Water.......... 
White Mammoth, No. 2%......... Out 4.30 
ite Mammo Peeled, No. 24%.. Out_.... 
PINEAPPLE* 
Jersey, No. 10, f.o.b. Factory...... Out 
RRIESS 
Extra, Preserve: lo. 2 3.40 
ad 
Seconds, White, No. 2............ Out .... 
. 1.65 91.75 
5.00 
5.50 
4.50 
ae 
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EDITORIALS 


HE CONVENTION -—You have probably noted 
l that we did not make the usual introductory to 
the big Convention report in this year’s issue, 
but opened the report just as the Convention itself 
opened—in fact, with its very words, and carried 
right through in the order in which the meetings 
were held. There are two good reasons for this. In 
the first place, we have commented, in previous is- 
sues, upon the big Buffalo Convention and its effect 
upon and meaning for the industry, and in fact this 
effect has already been felt by the industry, although 
its complete meaning to the canners of every kind 
may not be fully realized for some months. In the 
second place, the speakers at the meetings and the 
deliberations have furnished a degree and quality of 
thought provoking discussion which we are not so 
conceited as to believe we could improve upon. 
Therefore, we let the reader into the matter without 
hindrance or delay. 


Certainly there is enough in this one issue to 
make any intelligent canner read and study for many 
days and nights, and we urge all that they give this 
matter their careful consideration. It is rich in val- 
uable information for every man connected with this 
industry, whether canner or not. And yet there will 
be observed some notable omissions, as, for instance, 
Dr. Elwell’s constructive and all-important address 
upon tin plates, and there are others. We have with- 
drawn them from the report because we want to in- 
sure them the careful attention they deserve, just as 
we have already published some of the principal ad- 
dresses. Not that those addresses which are in- 
cluded here are not important, or even less important, 
but if we had jumbled them all together under this 
one cover, there would have been such a huge mass 
of too rich matter for any business man to properly 
digest. That is what too often happens—the things 
which ought to be read carefully and thoughtfully 
are passed by because the reader sees too much. If 
there is one thing more than anything else which the 
canning industry needs it is more attentive reading. 
When the entire industry reads better it will be bet- 


ter posted, and being better posted will be a better 
industry. 


We it to give 
matters in such shape as will insure their careful 
reading than to strive for the empty claim that the 
“convention is given all under one cover.” 

HE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE PRO- 

GRESSES—Possibly one of the best business 

sessions which the old and deeply respected 
Canned Goods Exchange has ever held was held on 
Tuesday, February 12th. The Executive Committee 
had some really constructive propositions to piace be- 
fore the Exchange, and the Exchange eagerly 
adopted them and will stand back of them to the 
man. The first of these is to issue a Monthly Bul- 
letin. This Bulletin will be devoted to the further- 
ance of the canned foods produced by members of the 
Exchange, and be a faithful reporter of market condi- 
tions, crop developments and other matters having 
a direct effort upon the canned foods market, from 
the canners’ point of view. Its constant aim is to 
give the real conditions, uncolored and exactly as 
they exist, the full truth always. Naturally its mis- 
sion will be to give the lie to the too oft-repeated as- 
sertion that Baltimore canned foods are poor canned 
foods. They are no more so than might be said of 
almost any other section, but it gained its reputation 
from some unscrupulous canners who no longer ex- 
ist, but which its enemies will not allow to remain 
buried. The Bulletin will feature Baltimore goods 
as they are, and by what canners produce them. 

Another matter was the creation of a Credit Bu- 
reau wherein will be listed the slippery and the slick 
—-the unfair trader—and which will be participated 
in by all members and be at the disposal of all such 
members. The day is doomed when the unfair tra- 
der will find Baltimore canners easy picking. 

A still further move was toward the creation of 
a central point for the assembling of “pool cars.” 
This has long been a troublesome matter, and the 
new plan promises to simplify it materially. 

And so we see this fine old body moving towards 
improved methods in its business; of becoming more 
use to its members, and it is freely predicted that this 
is only the beginning. We expect to see the Exchange 
go on to still more progressive efforts, and to make 
for itself a very prominent place among the live-wire 
Associations of the industry. 


' 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Conditions and Prices the Most Important—Spot Toma- 
toes Not Moving From Retailers—Jobbers Buying From 
Each Other—Future Tomatoes Moving—Some Grow- 
ers’ Prices Heard—Corn Gaining as It Cleans 
Out—Adjustments on Swell Claims, 


ITUATION GOOD—In spite of all the mass of Convention 
matter, as important and as interesting as it undoubtedly 
is, all canners will turn to the market conditions as the 

real all-absorbing topic. Canners will come to Conventions and 
spend the week in talking with fellow-canners and will listen 
most patiently to the speakers, but the one thing each one of 
them really wishes to know is: What is the market; what are 
the holdings; what are the prospects, and what the indications 
for business in the near future. They have been fed up and over- 
fed on factory improvement and upon technical questions relat- 
ing to production; but, like all other humans, they are most 
keenly interested in the things which affect their pocketbooks 
or their bank accounts. And so this market division of the paper 
is necessarily added to this big Convention report. 


OMATOES—It is said that spot tomatoes are not selling 
from the retailers’ shelves as rapidly as they should, and 
progressive canners are looking toward an advertising 

effort to make them more in keeping with other canned foods. 
A contribution to Canned Foods Week is needed from every 
tomato canner; and then a good, big, effective effort on the part 
of every tomato canner to have his local papers and sections 
know that Canned Foods Week is on, and that canned tomatoes 
are the leading staple of them all. Left to themselves, canned 
tomatoes are not the kind of food that will advertise itself and 
make a rapidly growing market. When the tomato canner 
wakes up to the fact that he has a right to do something to- 
ward moving his productions into consumption, and has no right 
to sit down idle and expect the brokers and the wholesalers and 
the retailers to sell his goods for him, we will hear no such 
complaints as the above. 


Spot tomatoes are being largely traded in between jobbers— 
those having good holdings, which they bought at lower prices 
than now prevail, are taking their profits, and the fellow-jobber 
buyers find they can buy to as good advantage this way as from 
first hands. As a result, spot tomatoes have been quiet, but 


firm, the holders showing no loss of confidence in the goods. 
All the market recognizes that tomatoes are good property, and 
the jobber, buying under his new system of taking just such 
goods as he needs, adding his profit to the price paid, and buy- 
ing again when forced to, is resting just as easy. Tomatoes will 
be cleaned up before new goods can come upon the market, but 


there is not much chance of a flurry in them, it would appear. 

Future tomatoes have been traded in fairly well. The mar- 
ket was upset and the canners were heard to loudly complain of 
some very low prices quoted by canners‘ agents. Indiana is 
reported having nearly sold out its futures at trom 15¢ to 20c 
above Tri-State prices. And sales of big blocks of goods in New 
York State, as futures, were reported at $1.85 and up. Such 
sales are making other tomato canners sit up and take notice. 
The future market has generally been considered, in this section, 
as between 90c and 95c on 2s, $1.30 to $1.35 on 3s, and $4.00 to 
$4.25 on 10s. But when these sellers see others getting better 
prices, they naturally feel inclined to boost their prices. Quota- 
tions by agents, therefore, do not rest easy, especially when they 
names prices ranging from 5c to 40c under these prices for the 
different sizes of goods. It matters but little that the canners 
for whom they are sold want to get some futures on their books 
for trading purposes. The fatality, if not the absolute assinity, 
of selling a mass of futures at or below cost—to get them on the 
books—with the intention of evening up, or “averaging up,” by 
other sales later in the season, has come home to all thinking 
canners. Secretary Hoover has said that a sale at or below 
cost is unfair competition, and the Secretary was certainly very 
moderate and conservative in his terming of such an act. No 
canner has any right to sell any futures at a price which does 
not promise a profit under normal conditions. And no jobber 
asks any canner to do that. All the jobber asks is that you do 
not sell him at one price and then sell his competitor at a lower 
price. 

There are some rumors of growers’ prices having been 
named, and in some sections the canners report having made 
arrangements at about $15 per ton on the Peninsula. Over in 
New Jersey they will pay $20 per ton up to September 1st, and 
then $15 per ton thereafter. In Indiana the growers have banded 
together to hold up thé canners, and are demanding $18 per ton, 
but they have not come to a decision as yet. 


ORN—The West is so well cleaned up of spot corn that the 
market prices are advancing and the holders gaining a bet-. 
ter opinion of their goods with each passing day. Iowa, 

I'linois and Indiana have about cleaned out of corn, and from 
Ohio comes this report: “Unsold stocks of corn in Ohio now 
total less than 75,000 cases—all grades and varieties. Of this 
amount less than 50,000 cases are of standard quality. This 
grade is now priced at 95c and $1.00, f. 0. b. factory. There are 
possibly 10,000 cases available at the lesser figure. Fancy corn 
is closely sold up.” 

Now the buyer looking for 90c corn goes a-bagging, unless 

he comes East and finds some of the trades which one hears of 


at times. But even here the holders are stiffening their back- 
bones and asking better prices. These market prices remain 
unchanged. 


Stories are plentiful as regards canned corn this week. It 
is said that Minnesota has bucked Maine on quality and walked 
off with the order. That is a story good enough to give all corn 
canners pause. Then, the entrance of Golden Bantam into the 


or 


84 


corn list at $1.80, while other corn is selling far below it, gave 
other corn canners food for thought. Shoepeg corn formerly 
was somewhat king of the roost. Most, if not all, of this is 
packed in Harford county, Md., and not a great deal at that. 
There has always been a very ready market for all the good 
quality shoepeg corn that was ever canned, and pretty much 
at the canner’s price. In fact, those canners did so well, the 
other story goes, that last year, after paying the growers $15 
per ton in the field—cutting it and hauling it themselves—they 
voluntarily gave these growers $2 per ton more, which made the 
price about $20 to $22 per ton for the corn. This year they are 
said to be offering the growers the $17; but whereas they got 
about $1.50 for the corn last year, they opened the future mar- 
ket at $1.40 this year, and have been cutting each other’s throats 
until the price is now about $1.85. The buyers, of course, are 
laughing themselves sick over it, and why shouldn’t they? 


EAS—It would seem the buyers of future peas have not 

been satisfied as yet, and are trying to get orders through 

for carloads of straight standard No. 4 Alaskas and No. 5 
sweets; but the canners cannot see them. The market has 
moved up to $1.15 for such, but the canners say they could get 
$1.25 if they would take the orders. It is generally understood 
that most canners are well sold up on futures, but, of course, 
this does not mean that the future market on peas is closed. 
There are always some open for last-minute business. 

A feature of the week has been further meetings of the Con- 
ference Committee on the matter of the swell question in New 
York City. The idea was to fix something definite in regard to the 
percentage to cover the occasional can in the retailers’ hands. 

‘Reports say that all hands were agreeeable to a definite division 
of the goods into four classes. The first, including peas, beans, 
corn, succotash, etc., to allow 2/10 of 1 per cent. The second 
class, in which would be tomatoes, 4/10 of 1 per cent. The third 
class, including all acid fruits, seed fruits, etc., 6/10 of 1 per cent, 
and the fourth class yet to be determined upon. The chain stores 
took part in this and expressed their determination not to ask 
any allowance, but to insist upon repayment in full for all losses. 
The meeting was to hold its final session on Saturday, February 
16th, in New York, when the matter will probably be adopted. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Wholesalers Meeting Here This Week—Good Future Business 
in Tomatoes—Indiana Holding Spot Tomatoes High— 
Future Corn Selling Well—Minnesota Contest- 
ing With Maine—Peas Strong on Both 
Spots and Futures—Notes. 

By “New York Stater,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 

New York, February 14, 1924. 

NOTHER Convention—New York has its own convention 

this week, the New York Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
holding its annual meeting at the Hotel Astor. Numerous topics 
of interest to the jobbing trade are featured, the open forum on 
trade problems being a unique part of the meeting. The con- 
vention closes with a banquet at the Astor. Many of the brok- 
ers are spending part of their time at the hotel to interview 
out-of-town jobbers here for the event, and Hudson Street con- 
sequently is rather quiet. 

Future Tomatoes—Maryland tomato canners have done a 
good future business during the week. Some of the larger and 
better known packers are now booking on 100 per cent contracts. 
A circular from a leading Southern broker this week lists future 
offerings from the following well-known canners: Kenton Can- 
ning Co., of Kenton, Del.; W. H. Neal & Son Co., of Hurlock, 
Md.; Clay M. Webb, of Vienna, Md.; H. N. Baldwin, of Chester- 
town, Md.; Tilghman Canning Co., of Tilghmans, Md-; John S. 
Cooper, of Hebron, Md.; Robt. Jarrell & Sons, Goldsboro, Md.; 
Geo. R. Caulk & Sons, of St. Michael, Md., and Insley & Mitchell, 
of Salisbury, Md. Canners are quoting 1s at 57% cents, 2s at 
87% cents, 3s at $1.27%4, and 10s at $4.00. 

Indiana Tomatoes—Indiana tomato canners are practically 
out of old pack tomatoes, and are holding the market firm at 
$1.10 for 2s and $1.50 for 3s. 

Spot Tomatoes—A quiet routine market for spot tomatoes 
ruled during the week. Peninsula canners continue to quote 
on the following basis: 1s, 65 cents; 2s, 92% to 95 cents; 2s, 
$1.30; 3s, $1.37% to $1-40; 10s, $4.75, all f. 0. b. cannery, for 
standard quality. Canners continue to display very firm views 
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on the situation and are confident of a demand that will clean up 
their holdings at full prices when the spring buying movement 
commences. 

Future Corn—Western corn canners report a considerable 
volume of business on future corn, particularly fancy quality. 
Fancy Minnesota corn has become, perhaps, the strongest com- 
petitor of fancy Maine corn, and has sold in competition with 
the Maine product in this market, which is quite a feat when 
the great difference in freight rates from Minnesota and Maine 
is taken into consideration. Buying of standard corn on future 
contracts has been only fair. While canners continue to quote 
on 1923 pack corn at present prices, buyers see no incentive for 
them to go deeply into the future situation. Southern corn can- 
ners are getting a little business on futures, but most of the 
interest appears to center on spot stocks for early shipment. 
Chain stores continue to feature standard corn at 10 cents a 
can at retail, and are getting a good business on this basis. 

Asparagus—Buying of new pack California asparagus on 
the basis of opening prices named two weeks ago has been rather 
quiet. Prices are high, and distributors are not inclined to stock 
up too largely in advance. 

Peas Strong—The pea situation is strong, both on spots 
and futures. Wisconsin packers are able to offer only one or 
two sizes, and are not offering in large quantities on any sizes on 
future contracts. Buyers who are still faced with the necessity 
of covering on their early business are consequently looking to 
other markets for supplies. Maryland canners are now quoting 
on the full line, the market being as follows: Standards, in No. 
2 cans, 1 sieve, $1.00; 2 sieve, $1.50; 3 sieve, $1-25a1.30; 4 sieve, 
$1.15a1.20. Extra quality No. 2 tins, 1 sieve, $1.70; 2 sieve, 
$1.55, 3 sieve, $1.35, 4 sieve, $1.20, all prices f. o. b. cannery. 
They are reported to be booking some orders on this basis. 

Maine Futures—Maine canners are offering future stringless 
beans at $1.30 for 2s and $6.00 for 10s, cannery: Corn on future 
contracts is quoted at $1.45 for 2s and $7.25 for 10s, with Golden 
Bantam at $1.70 for 2s and $8.50 for 10s. Buyers are not in 
the market in a large way as yet, and are investigating reports 
of sales at lower prices before taking any action themselves. 

Peaches Stronger—A firmer undertone is noted in the local 
market for canned peaches, particularly standards, and offerings 
in the resale markets are not large. Jobbers are carrying but 
light stocks, and are picking up desirable offerings wherever 
available. Further advances are looked for in this market be- 
fore the 1924 pack will be ready for distribution. Continued 
export inquiry is reported from the California market. 

Salmon Quiet—Outside of the routine increase in retail buy- 
ing for the Lenten season, trading in the salmon market has 
been quiet on all grades. The Coast situation holds about steady, 
with some factors predicting a sharp advance in the price of 
pinks during the next thirty to sixty days. Reds are rather 
closely held, and are well maintained. 

Notes of the Trade—E. L. Heebner, of J. M. McNiece & Co., 
left this week for a visit to the Coast. 

Deming & Gould Co. have appointed Dudley & Weisl their 
brokers for the New York, Philadelphia and Boston markets. 

Col- Richard Bell-Irving, of the Anglo-British Columbia 
Packing Co., of Vancouver, B. C., was in the market this week. 

W. R. Morgan and E. A. Simon, of Greenabaum Bros., Inc., 
of Seaford, Del., were in the market a few days ago. 

Royal F. Clark, of Beaver Dam, Wis., new president of the 
National Canners Association, was in the market this week. 

Victor Carroll, of the Townsend Co., canners, of Georgetown, 
Del., was among the out-of-town canners here during the week. 

Sanford & Timpson have been appointed New York sales 
agents for the Alaska Consolidated Canners, prominent Alaska 
salmon canners. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Corn Going Well—Central West Tomatoes Cleaned Up—Futures 
Going Slowly—Buyers Do Not Like 24, Tin—Some Can- 
ners Sold Up on 1924 Pack Peas—Big Demand for 
California Fruit—Extensive Preparations for 
Canned Foods Week Are Under Way. 

Chicago, February 14, 1924. 
By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE Market—Since my last communication the weather has 

I moderated, and for nearly a week now, has been of such a 
temperature that the shipping of canned foods has been 
active, and quite a congestion of orders for all kinds of canned 
foods has been relieved. Wholesale grocers’ stocks have been 
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reduced accordingly and buyers have been compelled to display 
more interest in replenishing their stocks than for some time 
previous. 

Canned Corn—This article has been selling rather freely, 
and the demand seems to be especially for standard and extra 
standard—fancy grade being neglected. There are only a few 
lots of standard corn in the Central West to be had at 90c f. o. b. 
cannery. Nearly all the holders, except in a few instances, have 
advanced their prices to 95c f. o. b. cannery: . 

Canners seem to be confident that all their spot holdings of 
canned corn will be needed and in urgent demand before the 
output of 1924 will be available, and are therefore inclined, not 
only to maintain prices, but to look forward to the prospect of 
advancing their prices. 

In futures, canned corn is selling in an unimportant way. 
Most of the big Illinois canners and some of the large Iowa can- 
ners have, as is customary with them, contracted with their 
regular customers for private label purposes; but the smaller 
canners and the smaller wholesale trade have not sold or bought 
futures freely in canned’corn and will not do so for a while. 

Canned Tomatoes—The supply of caned tomatoes in the 
Central West is practically gone. The few lots that are left in 
the hands of Indiana canners and Ohio canners are held at prices 
above the market. These prices may be obtained after a while, 
but just at present, buyers are placing their business with Mary- 
land and Delaware, where canned tomatoes can be bought pro- 
portionately, freight considered, at about 5 or 10 per cent lower 
cost than in the Central West. Utah and California, tomatoes 
are not coming to Chicago in any important way, as the higher 
freight rate from these localities prohibits their use just at pres- 
ent, or until prices should advance somewhat higher than at 
present. 

Buyers do not like the No. 2% cans as used in Utah and 
California, almost exclusively, for canning tomatoes. Our con- 
sumers have become accustomed to the No. 2 and No. 3 can and 
retailers do not care to go to the trouble of introducing the 2% 
can. They have to be retailed at a higher price than the No. 2 
cans, and if they sell as a substitute for No. 3 cans, the con- 
sumer thinks he is being short-weighted. 

Future tomatoes are scarcely selling at all. Buyers are not 
disposed to contract for them because they think that the open- 
ing price is too high, and that there is a strong prospect that a 
lower price will prevail as we get farther along into the season. 
Even in fancy grades, there is no disposition to place future 
orders. It has been customary heretofore for wholesale grocers, 
who use their own labels on canned foods extensively, to contract 
for a supply of fancy 2s and 3s tomatoes early in the season, as 
that grade must generally be packed to order. 

Canners do not like to pack fancy tomatoes, as the difference 
in price which they receive as compared with standard and extra 
standard grades does not pay them for the care, pains and hand- 
ling that must be utilized in packing the fancy grade. 

The canners say that packing fancy tomatoes, which must 
be selected red ripe from the general run of stock that comes to 
the canneries, deteriorates the standard and extra standard 
pane, and makes it more difficult to sell and obtain a price for 
them. 

Canned Peas—A few sales of spot canned peas have been 
reported the past week, altogether from Wisconsin canneries 
where they have been held in winter storage with a hope that 
prices would materially advance toward spring. Prices have 
advanced and the canners, who are holding such lots of peas, 
are inclined to sell them at the advanced prices and get them out 
of the way of their preparations for canning in the spring; and 
to get the money and utilize it for seed and for purchase of 
cans, etc 


In contracting for peas for future or 1924 output, the busi- 
ness has been more important than many supposed; and quite 
a number of canners have already sold up to their capacity for 
1924 delivery. The larger houses have not bought heavily, but 
the buying in futures has been very general, and most of the 
smaller wholesale grocery houses have bought up to their full 
prospective requirements. 

This was the case at this time last year, and it resulted in 
an early almost entire clean-up of the largest output of canned 
peas ever produced. 


The Metropolitan jobbers did not believe, at this time last 
year, that any considerable portion of futures in canned peas 
had been sold; but events prove that such had been the case, 
and the large buyers later in the season were puzzled and 
troubled to find canners who were in position to accept contracts 
to supply their needs. It is probable that this program will be 
duplicated again this season. 

California Fruits—A very fair demand is arising for canned 
California fruits, especially for apricots and peaches. The sta- 
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tistics from the Pacific Coast of the output for 1923 have con- 
vinced buyers that there will be a shortage in the supply of 


yellow cling peaches, apricots, Bartlett pears and Royal Ann 
cherries. 


Although the prices for California fruits are high, much 
higher than they were in 1913 and 1914, and retailers say that 
on account, the demand from consumers is slow, still an enor- 
mous shortage in the staple kinds of fruits will make it quite 
possible for dealers and canners to close out the pack, even at 
the present high prices. 


Contracts for California fruits for 1924 delivery are re- 
ported to be much smaller than anticipated and probably small- 
er than at this time last year, but the strength of the statistical 


situation on the Pacific Coast will soon attract the attention of 


buyers, and contracting will then doubtless begin. 


Michigan Fruits—The supply of Michigan canned cherries, 
berries, peaches, pears, etc., is very small in canners hands, and 
consists almost entirely of small or broken less than carload lots- 
A few canners have some Michigan canned fruits stored in ware- 
houses, holding them until spring and for a better price; but 
such supplies are not large and are off the market. 


The State of Michigan at present is snow-bound, and trans- 
portation throughout that state is very much embarrassed. The 
protection of the snow throughout Michigan will, however, al- 


‘most certainly insure a good fruit crop—unless the orchards 


are subjected to unprotected conditions and freezing weather 
later in the spring. 


q Michigan canners have named their prices for future de- 
livery on peas, stringless beans, beets and several other ar- 
ticles, but have not yet, generally, named prices on fruits for 
future delivery. Price has been named on R. S. P. cherries in 
No. 10 cans, f. 0. b. Michigan cannery, at $9.50 per dozen; but 
this is the only price so far that has been announced. 


Canned Foods Week—Extensive preparations are being 
made for the observation of Canned Foods Week, not only in 
Chicago, but in all the principal towns and cities of the Central 
West. For illustration: A letter from South Bend, Indiana, 
tells of practical demonstrations of the value and merit of canned 
foods at luncheons, to be given all during Canned Foods Week, 
March ist to 8th, by the Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, Chamber 
of Commerce, Optimists’ Club, Women’s City Club, University 
Club, and one or two other organizations at different times and 
on different days during the week. 


Illustrative lectures or talks will be made at luncheons 
held by these organizations. This is a practical way of edu- 
cating the people in relation to the merit and value of canned 
foods. It is mouth-to-ear advertising and it is more valuable 
than all the other kinds of advertising combined. Inspiring 
the people of a community, who are leaders of thought and cus- 
tom, with confidence in canned foods and the canning industry, 
is the truly effective method of largely increasing the demand 
for the products of the great industry- 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Business Is Improving—Trading Shows More Confidence—Stocks 
in Jobbers’ Hands Getting Low—Selling Off ‘Tomatoes 
Before Further Buying—Futures Quiet—Peas 
Improving in Buyers’ Minds—Corn Is 
Growing Firmer—A Little More 
Interest in Fruits. 


St. Louis, February 14, 1924. 
By “Missourian,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE Market—Business in canned foods appears to be im- 
I proving. There is a better feeling prevailing between the 
packers and the distributors and there is more eonfidence. 
There is a strengthening in prices and buyers seem to show more 
of an interest that have heretofore been neglected. There is 
a better demand for all kinds of canned vegetables and the 
prices are firmer. New interest is also being shown in the 
majority of fruits. A few however are neglected. The cause 
for the betterment in the situation is undoubtedly the fact that 
stocks in the hands of jobbers and distributors are being sold 
and it will be necessary to replace depleted stocks in many 
lines. 
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Tomatoes—While there is a fair demand for shipments from 
the factory for immediate use, buying for replacement is 
not extensive. It is believed that the dealers have plenty of 
stock in their own warehouses and they wish to unload this 
before they add to their holdings. While country points state 
that there is only a very moderate amount of the 1923 pack 
left unsold, it is thought that distributors have more than they 
have been given credit for. This opinion is expressed because 
they are not buying in a big way. The price for raw material 
for the coming season pack has not been settled on. For this 
reason opening prices on the finished product are more or less 
conditional. There has been some acreage contracted for in the 
Tri-States at twenty-five cents a bushel or fifteen dollars a ton, 
about the same as paid in 1928, it is rumored. 


By the last of this month, it is thought that enough acreage will 
be contracted for to pretty well set the price. Prices that have 
been on the basis that raw material will cost about the same 
as last year and an allowance has been made for the increase 
in cost of cans and cases. Southern futures are considered too 
high to attract attention and dealers are inclined to wait until 
the season advances before committing themselves. 


Peas—The situation as to peas is unchanged. Everything 
points to an early cleanup of 1923 pack- There is no inclination 
to sell freely when the goods will be needed later on and cannot 
be replaced, or they are being held for advances. This applies 
to the cheaper grades rather than higher grades. There does not 
seem to be a surplus in any grade of No. 2s except small lots. 
No 10s are already pretty nearly sold out. Future trading is 
being done, but cautiously. There are some difference in the re- 
ports as to the sale of Wisconsin futures. Some brokers state 
that first class packers are completely booked up on certain 
grades, while other brokers say they can get through contracts 
and while their clients are not clamoring for business they are 
_ not turning down offers. Spot peas of all grades are scarce 
and are causing higher prices. Each makes the scarcity of 
cheap lines more noticeable as stocks are being cut down. 
Buyers find they cannot insist on a special brand and in many 
instances are glad to get what they can if they can get it only 


in small lots. On Sounthern futures, buyers are going rather 
slow because of the high ideas the packers from that section 
have. It is stated that the higher Southern prices are, because 
peas mature early in the South and can be put on the market 
fully a month earlier than the Wisconsin peas and packers 
are able to take advantage of the extreme shortage of goods in 
the consuming market, which is predicted for the windup of the 
1923 crop year. Buyers, however, are a little shy on Southern 
futures. 


Corn—Country points are developing firm ideas on standard 
corn. A healthier consuming movement is reported, although buy- 
ing is mainly for transit wants. Standards moving more freely 
in consumption than in several years. Fancy packs from all 
districts are wanted and cannot be had, unless full prices are 
paid, and even then the offerings are limited. The shortage of 
Maine fancy corn has caused consumers in the east to turn to 
Minnesota packs and there is now considerable competition. 
Minnesota is producing some fine canned corn, and this is being 
recognized in the eastern trade more extensively than formerly. 

Miscellaneous—Asparagus, which has been offered rather 
on new quotations, of futures has rather a limited call. Lima 
beans have been farming better. 


Fruits—-There has not been much activity in canned fruits. 
The California line is now, being inquired for than for some time, 
but distributors and packers cannot get together as to prices, 
and inquiries do not amount to sales. That they will result in 
trading later on is certain since jobbers are investigating the 
market and are finally coming to the conclusion that offerings 
on the coast are less extensive than realized. Yellow clung 
peaches in standard and choice grades are hardening and there 
are no free sellers. Apricots are steady and in fair demand. 
Pineapple is not moving in a big way. Apples are being held 
with confidence. Prospects of a shortage of all California 
fruits due to the extremely limited rainfall, appears to have 
created an interest in certain varieties of California fruits. 
Fancy gradings are being sought, while there is a more liberal 
inquiry for standards goods. 
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MAINE MARKET 


Market Quiet—Futures Arouse Much Interest—Help Is Hard to 
Get—Prices on Future Corn—Stringless Beans—A pple 
Pack Exhausted—The Maine Canners’ Asso- 
ciation Holds Its Meeting. 

Portland, Me., February 15, 1924. 
By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE Market—General trading in local markets is very quiet, 

| indeed, with only day-by-day buying and no heavy stocks 

on hand. It is the expressed opinion of everyone, how- 

ever, that this condition will gradually change for the better, 

that business will soon be up to normal, and that the new con- 

dition, built on a solid base, will be lasting. Futures are prov- 

ing interesting to jobbers, and the quantities already contracted 

for give earnest to the above prediction of good business in the 
near future. 


Future Corn—Maine corn canners are now interested in 
future sales, and are finding a welcome in all markets. Some, 
in fact, have already gone to market, and report a very good 
business, indeed. Future Crosby corn is selling at $1.45 for the 
No. 2 size, with $7.25 the price on No. 10s from the few who 
care to handle this article... Golden Bantam is $1.70 and $8.50. 
These prices have been well maintained, and tentative efforts 
on the part of buyers to secure better figures have met with a 
firm refusal. Several firms are now sold up; one man states 
today that he has taken all the orders he dares risk until weather 
conditions become settled, and all who have offered future goods 
return like reports. The price of cut corn to the grower has 
necessarily been advanced this season, and even now the labor 
condition in rural sections is so acute that acreage each season 
grows less certain. Help is not merely high—it is absolutely 
lacking. And here in Maine, where the best corn land is in 
rolling fields and side hill land, and corn has to be hand culti- 
vated and harvested, labor is a very important consideration, 
indeed. While it is already assured that the 1924 acreage will 
be sufficient to care for all the business taken, the matter grows 
more serious each passing season. 

Stringless Beans—As usual, this item has been marketed 
coincidentally with future corn, and has likewise had a good re- 
ception from the buyers. The price seems to be universal at 
$1.30, with $6.00 set for No. 10s. The larger size, however, is 
difficult to handle successfully, and offerings are less plentiful 
than in other years. Beans in No. 3 cans have been put on the 
market to a limited extent for the past two seasons, and seem 
to meet with the approval of certain restaurant and hotel buy- 
ers. The recent exhibit by the Maine Canners’ Association at 
Buffalo evidently tended to increase interest in the particular 
variety of stringless beans used in Maine, and the result is 
already apparent. 


Apples—This is usually about the beginning of the season 
for cleaning up spot stocks of canned apples, but this year finds 
the market already about bare. With many months yet inter- 
vening before the earliest of early fruit comes in, it is very 
plain that the present small supplies can by no means meet the 
demand. Holders are rather indifferent at this time, not wish- 
ing to put their goods out until the price advances in the spring. 


Sardines—With very small stocks at the beginning of the 
winter, the only wonder is that today some canners still have 
small amounts on hand to care for current demand. This, of 
course, is only possible because of the hand-to-mouth buying 
of the last few months. While preparations are already under 
way to make ready for the season which nominally opens April 
15th, it is doubtful if future goods are priced out for some time 
yet. As for that, it is extremely doubtful if the season does 
open on schedule, as it is usually well into June before the fish 
begin to “run” in quantities to make operations profitable—and 
sardine canners have learned better than to open their factories 
until that time has actually arrived. 
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Notes—Hon. B. M. Fernald has been in Maine this week, 
and addressed the Lincoln Club of this city on its birthday sup- 
per February 12th. That a prophet has no honor in his own 
country is disproved in the case of Mr. Fernald, who is always 
most eagerly welcomed here. 

The Maine Canners’ Association held its regular meeting 
yesterday at the Congress Square Hotel, with a representative 
attendance. Future prices and operating conditions were dis- 
cussed and plans got under way for assistance in Canned Foods 
Week work. ‘The outlook for 1924 on Maine canned products is 
encouraging, and the trend of feeling is optimistic. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crop Outlook Is Brighter—Farming Operations Being Rushed— 
Situation Serious From Drought in Some Sections — Most 
Canners Have Named Asparagus Prices—Some Have 
Named Spinach Prices—Higher Prices Offered 
for Peach Crop—Pear Growers Meet— 

Interesting Notes From the Coast. 

San Francisco, February 14, 1924. 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


UTLOOK Bright—Northern California has been visited by 
O another rain, and the situation, from the standpoint of the 

grower, is much brighter than it was a couple of weeks. ago. 
The storm centered around San Francisco Bay, but reached all 
sections of the State north of here. The rainfall for the season 
at San Francisco is slightly more than 40 per cent of the normal 
to date, not a very satisfactory showing, but one far ahead of 
that made in Southern California. The last storm was suffi- 
ciently heavy to enable farmers to commence farming operations 
and work is being rushed. The situation has assumed a serious 
aspect in the lower San Joaquin Valley and in the southern part 
of the State, but with rains falling in the northern section, it is 
likely that relief is at hand. Practically no snow has fallen in 
the high mountains and the outlook is for a scanty supply of 
water for irrigation. 

Asparagus—The tentative prices named on the 1924 pack 
of asparagus by the California Packing Corporation under date 
of January 28 were followed the next day by tentative prices 
by Libby, McNeill & Libby. Here and there a difference of 5 
er 10 cents a dozen is noted in the two lists, but in the main 
they are practically identical. Considerable business is being 
booked, as asparagus is one of the items which is never packed 
in sufficient quantities to meet the demands of the trade, and 
buyers wish to cover their requirements as far in advance as 
possible. This year’s prices are a little higher on some grades 
of tips and green asparagus than those of last year, but in gen- 
eral there is little change. The warm rains that have been ex- 
perienced since the first of the month have been of great value, 
and a good size pack seems in prospect. 

Spimach—While some interests named opening prices on 
spinach several weeks ago, prices have not been named by the 
large operators, and the volume of business done has been com- 
paratively small. The breaking of the protracted drought has 
improved the crop prospects materially, since the bulk of the 
California pack is made in the territory tributary to San Fran- 
cisco. Opening prices on this canned vegetable are expected at 
an early date from the California Packing Corporation and 
other large interests. 

Fruits—Growers of canning fruits in Sutter and Yuba coun- 
ties, California, are well pleased with the manner in which last 
year’s pack has moved off, and with the tendency of canners to 
offer higher prices for canning stock. One of the large canning 
concerns is in the field making offers of $35 a ton for sling 
peaches for a period of five years, with a proviso that if the 
market price is advanced, the company will pay 85 per cent of 
the increase. Last year grocers received $30 a ton, and canners 
were not anxious to buy even at this price. They did not enter 
the market until well along in the summer, and the fact that 
they are now willing to contract for fruit is regarded as signifi- 
cant. 

Pears—The first annual pear growers’ convention and dem- 
onstration in Alameda county was held at Hayward, February 8, 
under the auspices of the California Pear Growers’ Association. 
The gathering was really a continuation of the recent fruit con- 
ference held at Berkeley and was the first of a series of fourteen 
such events to be held during the year in the various counties of 
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the State where pears are grown extensively. E. K. Strobridge, 
of Hayward, acted as chairman, and the program included talks 
as follows: “The Relationship of Banker and Grower,” William 
T. Knightely, manager of the Hayward Bank ot Italy branch; 
“How to Improve Alameda County Pears,” Arthur Manter; 
“What the Grower and Buyer Wants,” Joseph Lemos, repre- 
senting the Pacific Coast Canning Co.; “The Canning Industry,” 
Harry Howell, representing the California Packing Corporation; 
“The Pear Growers’ Association Work,” Frank T. Swett, presi- 
dent and manager; “Community Interest of Banker and Grower,” - 
1. B. Parsons, president Bank of Hayward; “Pear Distribution,” 
Wilmer Seig, secretary and manager, California Fruit Distrib- 
utors; “Standardization,” F. W. Read, manager of the Stand- 
ardization Department, California Fruit Exchange, and “The 
Advantages of Education Fruit Advertising to the Housewife,” 
Mrs. Pauline Partridge, of the Domestic Science Department of 
the California Pear Growers’ Association. 

Coast Notes—Joseph Durney, president of the Haiku Fruit 
and Packing Co., which operates pineapple plantations and a 
cannery on the Island of Maui, T. H., reports that, despite the 
fact that the pack of this concern was a comparatively light one, 
amounting to but 490,000 cases, the showing in a financial way 
was the best yet made by this concern. This showing was made 
possible by the splendid prices secured. “The Outlook for 1924 
is excellent,” said Mr. Durney, “spot business is very good, and 
while it is, of course, too early to discuss prices—they are usu- 
ally determined in May or June—the increasing demand from 
England and Continental Europe is most reassuring. We are 
anticipating an increase in the pack this year to approximately 
600,000 to 650,000 cases, as against 490,000 cases last year.” 

An interesting turn in the demand for canned pineapple of 
late has been the increased call for shipment of this fruit to 
Germany. By the time this product is laid down in Germany 
and the duty paid, the cost has mounted up to about 50 cents 
a can, or double the cost in the United States, but there is a 
call for it, and the quantities consumed are steadily increasing. 

The Maui Agricultural Co., which now has 270 acres in 
pineapples near Makawao, T. H., is preparing to plant 500 acres 
more this year, and eventually plans to have 4.000 acres in bear- 
ing. H. A. Baldwin, manager of the company, denies that a 
cannery is to be erected on Maui, but states that negotiations 
are under way for the shipment of the fruit to a packing con- 
cern at Honolulu. 

The Price Canning Co., of Oakland, Cal., which made a 
decision last year to enter the vegetable-packing field, has aban- 
doned this plan and will continue to devote its energies exclu- 
sively to the canning of fruits. The plant at San Leandro is 
being overhauled and the storage facilities enlarged. ; 

Preston McKinney, secretary of the Canners’ League of Cali- 
fornia, was expected home from the National Convention by this 
time, but had been delayed at New York by a press of business. 

The Kelley-Clarke Co., San Francisco, has been appointed 
brokers for the specialties of the Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., 
Ltd., of Gloucester, Mass., packed in tins. 

R. M. Hoey, formerly with the Kelley-Clarke Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has joined the buying staff of Tillman & Bendel, with 
which firm he was associated years ago. ; 

The jury hearing the case of the Pratt-Low Preserving Co. 
against Dr. C. W. Evans, a fruit grower, of Modesto, Cal., for 
alleged violation of a ten-year contract to deliver canning 
peaches, found it impossible to agree on the amount of damages 
and has been dismissed. ; 
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SMILE AWHILE 


“Does your wife always have the last word?” 
“No, indeed. I have it. It’s ‘yes.’” 


Rastus—If yuh had de chance, would yuh go up in an air- 
plane? 
Rufus—Neider would yuh. 


A CUTTING REMARK 
“No getting around it—there’s one guy you’ve got to take 

your hat off to.” 

“Who’s that?” 

“The barber.’—Sun Dial. 


Frater—The maid only broke one dish over at our house 
teday. 

Frater No. 2—How did that happen? 
Frater—It was the only one left.—Green Gander. 


NATURAL MISTAKE 
Algy—What do you mean by telling Joan that I’m a fool? 


. Percy—Heavens, I’m sorry! I didn’t know it was a secret.— 
Black and Blue Jay. 


“Where did you go last night?” 
“Out riding with father.” 
“T didn’t know your father had a car.” 

“He’s a street-car conductor.”—Green Gander. 


“So you sent a dollar for that advertised appliance to keep 
your gas bills down. What did they send you?” 
“A damn paper weight.”—Flamingo. 


A cannibal’s existence depends upon his ability to pick men 
that agree with them—Moonshine. 


= CLEVER 
: Wife—How can you stand lying in bed so late in the morn- 
ings? 

Hubby—I don’t stand lying in bed. I’m no contortionist.— 
Black and Blue Jay. 


Lady—My! But doesn’t travel bring out all that’s in one? 
Experienced Traveler—Yes, especially ocean travel.—Green 
Gander. 


He—I’m from Bermuda. 
She—You look big and strong.—Punch Bowl. 


“T hear Bill’s taking up spiritualism.” 
“What? That stuff that makes the tables hop around? I 
. thought Bill was more practical-minded than that.” 

“But that’s just the point. Bill’s in the furniture-moving 34 
business.”—Pelican. 


“T hear that Hank had an accident.” 
“Yes, some one gave him a tiger cub, and told him it would 
eat off his hand.” 

“Well?” 

“It did.”—Wampus. 

“That was a bad slice,” said the golfer as he lay sick from 
eating his wife’s bread.—Harvard Lampoon. 


“Yes,” said his proud mother, “John is such a good boy, and 
so fond of dumb animals. Why only last night I heard him say 
in his sleep, ‘Feed the kitty, feed the kitty.’ ”’—Bison. 


There was a thin maiden called Lena, 
Who bought a new vacuum cleana, 
But she got in the way 
Of its suction one day 
And since then nobody has seena.—Wasp. 


Mrs. Newbride—Well, Henry, if anything goes wrong, I will 
always be able to keep the wolf away from the door by singing. 

Mr. Newbride—There isn’t the slightest doubt of that, dear. 
—Lemon Punch. 
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Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co.. La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N 

A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Capping ogy ong See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Cap 

Bottle Cases, wood. og Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Gineinaatt, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 


Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 


can. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co. Baltimore. 

Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 

Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 

Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Burning Brands. See Stencils. 

Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 

Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

McDonald Machine Co., Chicago. 

Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 

Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 
CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS 

Dewey & Almy Chem, Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Emrich, Cincinnati, 

. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

z K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Experts. See Consulting Experts. 

= Stampers. See AL and Markers. 


n Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Keny. 


anmaking Machinery. See Can- 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
solderless. See Closing 

ac 


Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Coane. Ohio. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
alae Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 


Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 


J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, _— 
Huntley Mfg. Co., ‘Silver Creek, Y. 
inner Grain Cleaner Co., Creek, 


N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. 


See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. 


See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 

Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Seattle-Astoria Iron ‘Works, Seattle, Wash. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Cussler Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
La Porte Mat > Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barn ttl Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
ae and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 

ers. 


COOLERS, continuous. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Grain "Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Corn ae and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
ers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 
CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine "Co. Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., cae 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mch) 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
ontinen an Syracuse, N. Y. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mcbs 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons oa Baltimore. 
Skaysman & Co., Baltimor 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. 


See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Bngines. 
-lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 
ne 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Aves Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & & Co., Baltimore. 
Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Ine., Syracuse, Chicago 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers Cookers. See Corn Cooker. 


Filler 
Filling Hoekines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy 
FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Oh. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, syrup. See Syrnuping Ma 
chines. 
FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FLUX 


Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery. Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plaui 
uipment. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, electric. See motors. 

Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 

Glue, for sealing re boxes. 

Governors steam. See Power Plant Equi u 

Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr d’g Mchy. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
i Mchy. 

Hoisting oe | Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 

Hominy Making Machinery. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 

INSURANCE, canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. 
ACKETED PANS, steam. 

rH. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 

Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 

Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 

Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers Mehy. 


See Kettles, copper. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

Kraut Cutters. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

LABELING MACHINES ° 

.» New York City. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho, Co., Rochester, N. Y 
LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. ee encils. 
See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
incla*r-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PAE TE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
— Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, 0. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
PLANT SETTER 
New Ida Spreader Co., Coldwater, O. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
SALT, canners. 
Alex. Kerr, Bro. & Co., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s:2e Closing 
Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


A 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
one, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
cers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, ete.). 
Sinclair-Scott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


See Baskets. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettl 


ies. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
invisense Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Supplies, engine room, line snaft, etc. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 


eral Agents. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINE. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


. Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 


Balto. Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Rerlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 
New Ida Spreader Co., Coldwater, O. 
Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. See Electrical 
Variable Speed Countershafts. Speed 
Regulators. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERBS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, 0O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders 


WASHERS, can and jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
ound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes 
Wrappers, paper . See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Oleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. | ane: | 
MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS A Good PRODUCT plus an 


2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. ‘attractive “GAMSE LABEL” 
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We operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC 
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H. GAMSE & BRO. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
Gamse Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 


PLANTS 


OF THE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 
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